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OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Mary E. Wilki 


PEMBROKE 


PLL LPI 


ns’s New Book 
SECOND EDITION 


in rapid preparation. 


Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A NEW ENGLAND NUN,” “JANE FIELD,” “YOUNG LUCRETIA,” Ke, 


THE TIMES.—* Miss Mary Wilkins has fairly surpassed her predecessors in this kind of fiction.” 


THE SPECTATOR.—“ This is the gem of Miss Wilkins’s many remarkable productions. 
It has all the vivacity of Miss Wilkins’s shorter tales, with a much greater 


convinces and astonishes the reader. 
massiveness of effect.” 


‘Pembroke’ at once 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ It is difficult to withstand the temptation to speak in terms of mere indiscriminate 


laudation of Miss Mary Wilkins and her works.” 


THE SPEAKER.— Another remarkable and extremely powerful study. 


thing so good as this before.” 


We doubt if she has ever done any- 


THE GUARDIAN.—* George Eliot herself could not have done better.” 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ A masterpiece.” 








By the AUTHOR of “ESSAYS IN LONDON.” 


HENRY JAMES’S THEATRICALS. Contains Two Come- 
dies, entitled ‘‘TENANTS” and “DISENGAGED.” By Henry James, 
Author of ‘‘The Private Life.” Crown 8vo, buckram, 63. 

“Delightful reading. The dialogue is polished withont any straining at 
epigram, and the various personages, with their idle pastimes and flirtations, are 
portrayed with a delicacy and subtlety not often to be met with in modern plays,” 
—Daily News. 

By the AUTHOR of “ TESS of the DURBERVILLES.” 25th THOUSAND. 


LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES. A Set of Tales. By Thomas 


Harpy, Author of * A Group of Noble Dames.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Notr.—¥our Large Editions having been exhausted, a Fifth Large Edition has | 


been prepared, and is now ready. 

** Does any single volume of Mr. Hardy’s do its writer so much justice as this 
new batch of short stories andtales? We doubt it; and we confess to rising 
from its perusal with a more vivid impression of the variety of his gifts, the 
fertility of his resources, and the strength of his art, than we have ever had 
before.”—St. James’s Gazette, 

Dedicated to H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
MASTERS of GERMAN MUSIC. By J. A. Fuller 
MAITLAND. Peing the Third Volume in ‘The Masters of Contemporary 
Music Series.’”’ Crown 8vo, 5s. each. 


1, ENGLISH MASTERS, By C. Willeby. 
2. FRENCH MASTERS. By Arthur Hervey. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
EXILES and OTHER STORIES. By Richard Harding 


Davis, Author of ‘‘ Gallegher,” “‘ Van Bibber,” and “Stories for Boys.” 


The WAR CORRESPONDENT. A Story of the Russo- 


Turkish War, By V. VERESHCHAGIN, 





literature.’’—Giasgow Herald, 
** Full of terrible eloquexce,’’—Liverpool Mercury. 


ONLY a DRUMMER-BOY. A Realistic Tale of Regi- 
mental Life. By ARTHUR AMYAND, 
Re the AUTHOR of “IN A NORTH COUNTRY VILLAGE.” , 
The STORY of DAN. A Romance of Irish Peasant Life. 
By M. E. Francis. [Third Thousand, 
“Tremendously powerful.’—Daily Chronicle. 
“Perhaps not quite so charming as ‘In a North Country Village,’ this book 
shows an increase rather than an abatement of powor.”—Athenzum, 


PURIFICATION of DOLORES SILVA. By Morley 
RoBERTS, 
“Mr. Morley Roberts is already known as a pithy writer of short stories, and 
the present book will do no discredit to his reputation.”—Athenzum. 


Town & Country Novels 


Crown S8vo, cloth, 6g. each. At all Booksellers’ & Bookstalls. 


FOR HONOUR and LIFE. A Tale of the Terror. By 
WILLIAM WESTALL, 
** A capital book, full of thrilling incidents.”—Spectator. 
“ An excellent tale of adventure, with an abundance of hairbreadth escapcs 
and thrilling episodes,” —Speaker, 


The TWO LANCROFTS. By C. F. Keary. 
“One of the most striking and original novels which have appeared for a very 
long time.” —Saturday Review. 


LOVE on a MORTAL LEASE. By O. Shakespear. 


pe = able novel, entirely original, and may be freely commended.”—Glasgow 
erald, 


NEEDS MUST. By Amelia S. C. Young. 
“A singularly clever novel. The style is tersa and vivid, and there is not a 
page without more than one notable ‘ good thing,’”’— World. 


HORAOE CHASE. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 


“A strong and original story, brilliantly told.”—Daily Telegraph, 
IN the MESHES. By Florence Severne, Author of ‘‘ The 
Pillar House,” 
“Miss Severne has written a distinctly clever story, the intcrest of which 


by V : : | never flags.”’—Publishers’ Circular, 
“A notable contribution to both our knowledge of Russia, and of Russian | i “i ee ee 


PETER IBBETSON. By George du Maurier. Illustrated 


with over 80 Drawings by the Author, [New Edition. 


A WIDOWER INDEED. 


E.LizaBETH BISLAND, 


A FELLOWE and HIS WIFE. 


Howarp and WILLiam Suarp, 


The MAIDEN’S PROGRESS: a Novel in Dialogue. By 


VI0LET Hunt, [ Immediately. 


ANTHONY LANGSYDE. By Olive Birrell, Author of 


“A Lost Reputation.” 


By Rhoda Broughton and 


By Blanche Willis 





Popular Series of Short Stories by British Authors. 9 2.7%. 


1.IN a NORTH COUNTRY VILLAGE. By M. E. 
Francis, Author of “The Story of Dan,” [Second Edition, | 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘ A book for Jaughter ard for tears, a book 
wortby to stand side by side with ‘ Cranford,’ ” 


2. SIX COMMON THINGS. By E. F. Benson, Author of 
“* Dodo,” [Third Edition. 
MORNING POST.—“ The cynicism of ‘Dodo’ bardly foreshadowed the 
possession of the gift of pathos which is prominent in Mr, EK, F. Benson’s 
eketches quaintly named ‘Six Common Things,’ ” 


3. The LITTLE WIDOW. By William Tirebuck, Author 
of “ Dorrie,” &c. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ These quaint sketches have the freshness, the humour, 
and pathos that distinguished the author’s earlier work. These stories incline 
the reader tO smile with eyes moist with tears. Every little tale contains 
some touching episode, some moving trait of character.” 


4, TALES of the AUSTRAL TROPICS. By Ernest 
Favenc. With a Preface by Ror BoOLDREWOOD, . 
SCOTSMAN.—“ The book deserves a welcome, and will be keartily enjoyed 
by every one who reads it.” 


NOTE.—New List of Books Free on Application to any Part of the World. 


London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE and 


COMPANY, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


CAPTAIN HAYES’ NEW WORK. 


AMONG MEN and HORSES. By Captain 


Hayes, Author of ‘‘The Points of a Horse.” With numerous Illustrations, 
1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, price 163. [July 2nd. 








EDITION DE LUXE, IN TWO VOLUMES. 


CLIMBING and EXPLORATION in the 


KARAKORAM-HIMALAYAS. By Wittiam Martin Conway, M.A,, F.S.A., 

F.R G.S. 300 Illustrations by A. D. McCormick, and a Map, Contains also Mr. 

Conway’s large Map, a Photogravure Frontispiece of the Author, and Dupli- 

cate Proofs of selected Illustrations mounted on Japan silk tissue. The 

Edition is limited to 150 Copies, each being numbered and signed, price £5 5s, 

net. The Ordinary Edition, in 1 vol. at 31s. 6d. net., may still be obtained, 
“ A splendid record of a daring and adventurous scientific expedition.”—Times, 
“In Mr. Conway we have an observer of men—a whole heaven removed from 

the ordinary globe-trotter.””—Athenzum. 


STUDIES OF EMINENT SCOUNDRELS. 


LIVES of TWELVE BAD MEN. By 


Various Hands, Edited by Tuomas Sreccompr. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 163. 

ConTENTs.—James Hepburn—Sir Edward Kelly~Matthew Hopkins—George 
Jeffreys—Titus Oates—Simon Fraser—Colonel F. Charteris—Jonathan Wild— 
James Maclaine—George Robert Fitzgerald—Thomas Griffiths Wainewright— 
Edward Kelly—Appendix—Index. 

** Each life has been put into a competent and, if the word can be used without 
ambiguity, a sympathetic hand...... There has been a good deal of careful re- 
search, and the writing is crisp, with original anc audacious turns of phrase 
suitable to the subject.”—Scotsman, 


THE MERMAID SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


The COMPLETE PLAYS of RICHARD 


STEELE. Edited byG. A. Arrken. Photogravure Portraits. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 33.61. Also an Edition de Luxe, printed on hand-made paper, bound 
in buckram, gilt top, price 10s, 6d. net. 
‘This is a model edition, and a boon to students of the drama. Mr. Aitken 
has done his work well, with patience and judgment,”—Globe, 





PLAYS FOR HOME ACTING. 


DRAWING-ROOM DUOLOGUES. Written 


by Frep M. Simpson. Illustrated by MauRICE GREIFFENHAGEN, Crown Syo, 
cloth, 6s, 

** A very acceptable volume. Mr. Simpson writes dialogue in a style that is 
at once pcinted and naturai, and it cannot be doubted that all—or nearly all— 
the dramatic pieces contained in the collection would act just as well as they 
read,,,...Assuredly this volume is welcome.”—Daily Telegraph. 


STORY OF THE NATIONS.—NEW VOLUME. 


SOUTH AFRICA: the Cape Colony, Natal, 


Orange Free State, South African Republic, and all other Territories South 
of the Zambesi. By GrorGe M, TueEat, of the Cape Colonial Civil Service, 
Maps and Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

** A thoroughly workmanlike and readable volume,.”—Daily Telegraph. 


CAMEO SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


BRAND. By Henrik Ibsen. A New Trans- 


lation by F. E. Garrett. (The New Volume of ‘‘ The Cameo Series.”’) Half- 
bound paper bsards, 3s. 6d, net.—Also an Edition printed on hand-made 
paper, with a Photogravure Frontispiece ; limited to 250 copies, each num- 
bered and signed, 10s. 6d, net. 


“It renders the original verse in its metres rhymed throughout...... Extremely 
literal......It is certainly not lacking in spirit.”—Saturday Review, 


BY THE LATE FRANCIS ADAMS. 


TIBERIUS. By Francis Adams, Author of 


“The Australions,” “The New Egypt,” &c. Introduction by WiLL1am 
MicHatL Rossetti. Limited Fdition of 250 Copies, Numbered and Signed. 
Crown 8yo, p:inted on hand-made paper, price 10s. 64, net. 


NATURE’S METHOD in the EVOLUTION 


of LIFE, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The DRAMA of the APOCALYPSE. By En 


Dansk. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“Treated with great ability and literary attractiveness.”—Dundece Advertiser 


NEW “ PSEUDONYMS.” 


YOUNG SAM and SABINA. By Tom 


ConBBLEIGH. 


The SILVER CHRIST. By Ouida. - 


Paper, 1s. 6d.3 cloth, 2s. each. 


Next week, 





TWO DELIGHTFUL NOVELS will appear in the SUMMER 
PARTS of THE CENTURY, commencing with the 
JULY NUMBER— 


By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON, | 


Author of 
“The Anglomaniaces,’ “Sweet Bells 
Out of Tune,” &c, cinesca,” &c. 


A BACHELOR MAID. | LOVE IN IDLENESS. 


Price 1s. 4d. Monthly. 


By MARION CRAWFORD, 


Author of 
Katharine Lauderdale,” ‘* Sara- 











London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST, 


WITH R. L. STEVENSON IN SAMOA. 
GLEAMS OF MEMORY. By James Payn, 


NEW SERIAL STORY— 


A FATAL RESERVATION. 
NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


JULY contains the first of a Series of Articles by James Pavn, entitl 
= GLEAMS OF MEMORY: WITH SOME REFLECTIONS ;” also “the 
opening Chapters of a new Serial Story, entitled “A FATAL RESERVA- 
TION,” by R. O. ProwsE; and the following Articles:— WITH R. L. 
merci encod SF ee ee STORY OF ’LIZA BEGG.”—“THE 
NEERS.”’—* ORCHID HUNTING IN DEMERARA.”—“ MATTHE 
AUSTIN,” by W. E. Norris, Chaps, 25-28, ial 





Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’, price 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Ready this day. Price 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 20s, net. 
Voutume XXXIX. (MOREHEAD—MYLES) OF : 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* Volume I. was published on January 1st, 1885, and a further volume will be 
issucd quarterly until the completion of the work, 


Nore.—A Full Prospectus of The Dictionary of National Biography,” with 
Specimen Pages, may be had upon application, 


Now ready. SECOND and ENLARGED EDITION, royal Svo, 10s. 6d. 


CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY OF THE REFORM CLUB 


(Printed for the Members), With Revised Historical Introduction. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
POPULAR 2s. & 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


Ready thisday. Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 23, 6d. 


DARK: a Tale of the Down Country. 
By Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
A delightful book.” 
By the Author of “AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


MY PARIS NOTE-BOOK. 


In One Volume, demy 8vo, price 14s, 


THE ROMANCE OF AN EMPRESS. 


CATHERINE II. of RUSSIA. From the French of K, Watiszewsk1, A 
New dition in 1 vol., with Portrait, 73. 6d. 


TWO NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
THE MERCHANT OF KILLOGUE. By 


Epmunp Downey (F. M, Allen), Author of “Through Green Glasses,” In 
3 vols. 


THE POTTER’S THUMB. By Flora Annie 


STEEL, Author of ‘‘ From the Five Rivers.” In 3 vols, 
St. James's Gazette.—“ We are inclined to regard ‘The Potter’s Thumb’ as 
one of the best novels of Indian life ever written; and the author as entitled to 
rank with the most accomplished novelists of this generation.” 








NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
BLESSED ARE THE POOR. (Les Vrais 


Riches.) By Francois Copper. Translated from the French by WinIFRED 
Heaton, With an Introduction by T. P.O’Connor, Post 8vo, cloth extra, 33, 6d. 


THE STORY OF A MODERN WOMAN. 


By Extra Herwortu Dixon. Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 


A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. A New 


Edition. Price 63, 
A CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE. By G. 


Cotmore, Author of “ A Daughter of Music.” A New Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


THE NOVELS OF IVAN TURGENEV,—Vol. /. 
RUDIN. Translated from the Russian by 


ConsTANCE GARNETT. With Portrait of the Author. 12mo, cloth, 33, net. 
HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, 


THE GRANDEE. By Don Armando Palacio 


Vatpes, Author of “Froth.” ‘Translated from the Spanish by RacHEL 
CHALLICE, With an Introduction by the Editor. Cloth, 33. €d.; paper cover, 
23. 6d, 





London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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CHANCELLOR PASQUIER’S REMINISCENCES.* 
THIS is essentially a foreign work, written by one Frenchman, 
edited by another, translated by an American, and printed at 
Boston, United States of America. With the possible excep- 
tion of the binding, and the fact of its being fathered by a 
London publisher, there is nothing English about the book, 
save the language, spelt in the American fashion. We have no 
objection to foreign literature,—quite the contrary, indeed,— 
but one-sided arrangements, especially when they expose our 
own book trade to an unfair competition, are not to our liking. 
This book has doubtless been produced in the United States 
in order to secure copyright under the International Copy- 
right Law, and sent here in sheets to save the cost of a second 
setting-up. The converse, however, is impossible, for albeit 
British law metes out to all books, as touching copyright, the 
same measure, American law limits copyright to such books 
as are wholly manufactured in the United States,—a condition 
instituted for the protection of native producers, and as we 
know, Protectionists do not profess to be just, much less mag- 
nanimous. Americans might however (for it would be nothing 
out of their pockets) practise the golden rule in the matter 
of orthography. We have no desire to find fault with them 
in this regard. By all means let them spell as they please. 
But they do not play fair. If they alter the spelling of English 
authors to suit their own ideas, as is quite within their right, 
they should surely, when they “ manufacture ” books for sale 
in this market, conform to our traditional orthography. 

Pasquier’s Reminiscences were well worth translating. He 
was born early enough in the last century to see something of 
the old order, and like his father before him becamea member 
of the Paris Parliament. He witnessed some of the most 
stirring scenes of the Revolution, was twice arrested during the 
Terror, and narrowly escaped the guillotine ; held office under 
Napoleon, and came in contact with some of the leading 
personages of the Consulate and the Empire. He had, more- 
over, the great advantage of a legal training and a judicial 
mind, and though his reflections are sometimes long-winded 
without being particularly profound, his judgments—ex- 
cept when they concern England—are sensible and fair. 
For example, although Pasquier is fully alive to the faults of 
Louis XVI., he contends that if this unfortunate Prince had 
reigned in a quiet time, he would have been known to history 
both as a good man and an efficient ruler. He did much to 
promote the prosperity of France, and Pasquier protests that 
the country was never so well off as between 1783 and 1789, 
and that at no other period, within bis experience, did French- 
men enjoy so full a measure of individual liberty. For 
though many oppressive laws were still unrepealed, they were 
not enforced ; people could practically say and do what they 
liked ; and the influence of “the local authorities in their daily 
relations with citizens, from which all of us have suffered so 
frequently during the last thirty years, was not perceptible— 
it was unknown.” Our author holds that the desire to change 
everything which characterised the close of the eighteenth 
century, was much more due to a “ stirring of great ideas, than 
to actual suffering; ” and in a sentence that might be applied 
to the doctrinaire Jacobins of our own day and our own country, 
he adds, “The inexplicable craze for all sorts of Utopian 
chimerx, the lowering of the moral standard, especially the 
loss of respect for institutions consecrated by time, and for old 
family traditions, all fostered the development of passions 
which were soon and for ever to sweep away the old French 
society, and the old régime.” 

Chancellor Pasquier had the good fortune to be present at 
the so-called siege of the Bastille. He describes the capture 
of the famous prison as a veritable comedy. The garrison, 
who had neither ammunition nor provisions, showed a desire 
to surrender from the first, and offered only a sham resistance. 
A few musket-shots from the mutinous French Guards and 
the mob, four or five discharges of cannon from the walls, and 








* A History of My Time: Memoirs of Chancellor Pasquier, Edited by the Duc 
d’Audefferet-Pasquier. Translated by Charles E. Roche. London: T, Fisher 
Unwin, (Vols, I, and II.) 





all was over. Among the onlookers were many people of 
fashion. Near Pasquier was Mdlle. Contat, of the Comédie- 
Frangaise. They stayed “to the very end,” and at the con- 
clusion of the entertainment, the future Chancellor escorted 
the actress to her carriage. And yet the fall of the Bastille 
has been described as the heroic achievement of a downtrodden 
people; and revolutionary fanatics still keep its anniversary, 
and reckon the year in which it occurred as the first of 
French liberty ! 

Among other historic incidents beheld by Pasquier was the 
flight of Louis XVI. from the Tuileries on the fatal 10th of 
August, 1792. He saw the King cross the garden on his way 
to the Assembly and the beginning of the fight, after which, 
though the Swiss Guard had the advantage from first to last, 
they were compelled by royal order to withdraw from the 
palace and lay down their arms, an order that entailed the 
massacre of the greater part of these splendid soldiers. 
Pasquier held very firmly the opinion that had Louis placed 
himself with his family in the midst of the Switzers and the 
few battalions of the National Guard who remained loyal, he 
might even at the eleventh hour have left Paris and gained 
Normandy, where the population was well affected to the royal 
cause. On this point Pasquier, who knew that part of the 
country well, speaks with authority. But Louis was a pre- 
destined victim, predestined as much by his own defects of 
character as by the temper of the times in which he lived. At 
every crisis the native hue of such little resolution as he 
possessed was sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. 
France needed a master who could strike; fate gave her a 
monarch who acted as though he thought it possible to repress 
disorder with soft words, and curb anarchy by turning his 
cheek to the smiter. Pasquier saw Lonis die, and gives a vivid 
description of that crowning tragedy of the French Revolu- 
tion. He was also present at the trial and execution of 
Fouquier-Tinville, the infamous public accuser of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal. He bore himself well before the court, 
but behaved on the scaffold like the coward that he was. 
Pasquier’s father was one of his victims, and but for the 
termination of the Terror by Robespierre’s downfall, the 
future chancellor, at that time a prisoner in the Temple, had 
certainly shared his father’s doom. 

Pasquier has much to say about the judicial murder of the 
Duc d’Enghien, yet, as all his information on the subject is 
second-hand, nothing worth repeating. While denouncing 
the crime with righteous indignation, he observes that 
Bonaparte’s excuse for taking the Duke’s life was the attempts 
which had been made on his own by royalist fanatics, and 
asserts that these attempts were organised in London, at the 
instance of the British Government, without however offering 
in support of the charge any evidence whatever. But when 
the credit or good name of France is concerned, Frenchmen 
are ready to believe anything, and albeit the murder of the 
Duc d’Enghien was Bonaparte’s personal act, he was the ruler 
of the land, and France cannot glory in his victories without 
accepting the responsibility of his crimes. 

Notwithstanding his royalist predilections and his antipathy 
to Bonaparte, Pasquier entered the Imperial service, first as 
master of requests, subsequently as prefect of police. In these 
capacities he saw much of his new master, and his estimate 
of Bonaparte’s character as that of a man of colossal intellect, 
untiring industry, and exceptional strength of will, yet utterly 
destitute of moral sense, sympathy, and pity, will probably be 
the final verdict of posterity. According to Pasquier and the 
testimony of others, Napoleon I. had at least one redeeming 
virtue, gratitude. He never forgot those who had helped him 
to rise; and he was not deliberately cruel, since, though to 
serve his own ends, he would, without hesitation, sacrifice 
hecatombs of men, he had no delight in the sight of wounds 
and death,—which means that Bonaparte was neither a Nero 
nor an Ivan the Terrible, and therefore not quite so bad as he 
might have been. The secund volume of these memoirs deals 
with the years 1812-14, beginning with the ill-starred Russian 
War, and ending with the restoration of the Bourbons. As this 
portion of the work partakes more of the character of general 
history than of personal narrative, it is less entertaining 
than the first part, though historical students will probably 
deem it no less valuable. 

We have said enough to show that Pasquier’s Reminiscences 
are interesting and informing. It remains only to speak 
of the translation. As translations go, it cannot be pro- 
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nounced bad. Yet we could wish that it were better. Mr. 
Roche leaves many words in the original which he ought to 
have translated, such as “ Directoire,” “ Parlement,” “Tréso- 
rerie,” “Gardes francaises;” and his English is often both 
infelicitous and faulty. He writes, “ Who would have liked 
to have seen him,” instead of “to see him;” and the book 
positively bristles with “‘and whiches.” Here is an instance: 
“The need which I had experienced two years earlier of 
emerging from my state of idleness, and which, a fearful 
occurrence had caused to disappear, had made itself felt once 
more,”’—a clumsy sentence at the best, disfigured by the in- 
trusion of the wholly unnecessary “and which.” But the 
blame may not be altogether with Mr. Roche. Under the im- 
pression that translating is easy, publishers too often get it 
done “on the cheap,”—will not make it worth the while of a 
competent man to do good work. They forget that the ren- 
dering of a foreign book into idiomatic English may be a 
harder task than the writing of an original work. 





SIR R. BURTON’S “DAHOMEY” AND “VIKRAM.”* 


Sir RicHakpD Burton’s account of his visit to Gelele, King 
of Dahomey, and his adaptation of ‘‘ Vikram and the Vampire,” 
form the second and third volume of this very interesting 
republication of his works, undertaken by Lady Burton in 
memory of her late husband. A generation has passed away 
since Burton wrote these books. Many of the principal actors 
in the scenes he records have, like himself, left us, and the 
angry feeling which the first appearance of some of his works 
excited need not, or cannot, now return, and we may be left to 
enjoy the genius, the wit, and even the audacity of the author 
undisturbed by sympathy for the wounded feelings of others, 
or the quizzing of our own pet foibles. 

The visit to Gelele was undertaken by order of the British 
Government while Burton was Consul at Fernando Po, in 
the year 1863, for the purpose of discouraging the slave-trade 
and human sacrifices. King Gelele, who appears to have 
been as helpless as he was despotic, declared that as the 
Europeans had originated the slave-trade, they must pay for 
its discontinuance; it was a matter of revenue to him; if the 
British Government would pay, he would put an end to it. 
Not a very satisfactory result of the mission. The coast-town 
of Dahomey, Whydah, appears to enjoy a good character 
amongst tropical sea-ports, for “the nights are cool, and 
the day-breeze is, if anything, somewhat too strong for safety. 
At this season (November), the people do not suffer from 
mosquitoes ‘much provoking the exercise of a man’s nails,’ 
as the old traveller has it.” This is a great improvement on 
most tropical towns, where these persistent little pests exercise 
not only a man’s nails, but his inventive faculties also,—first, 
in devising means of protection against their incursions, and 
afterwards, in describing their manners and customs to his 
friends at home. 

Arrived at the capital, Burton and his party were lodged in 
the house of “the English host.” Burton, as usual, set to 
work at once on the language, and in a month was able to 
converse init. They spent about two months in this place 
in a state of actual captivity, for the King would not 
let them go before it suited him to doso. Every day they 
were summoned to attend a dance, in which at last even they 
were forced to take part; Mr. Bernasko (a missionary who 
was one of the party), however, excused himself, and sang 
them some hymns to his own accompaniment on the con- 
certina instead. The King deferred to the prejudices of 
Captain Burton in the matter of executions, so far as to 
conduct these ceremonies in private, more or less. It was 
explained that the men and women were killed for a definite 
purpose,—not merely for the fun of the thing, as is some- 
times supposed. Either they were prisoners of war, and it 
was cheaper to kill them than to feed them, or they were 
malefactors, or a message had to be sent to the King’s 
deceased father; sometimes a mistake was made in a message, 
and then another messenger had to be despatched to rectify 
it. As regards the cruelty of the executions, Burton observes : 
—“The executions are, I believe, performed without cruelty; 
these negroes have not invented breaking on the wheel or 
tearing to pieces their victims, as happened to Ravaillac and 
the half-witted Damiens.” “I could not find out whether, like 
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the Meriah victims of the Khonds, who hardly thanked 
General Campbell for saving their lives, the doomed are 
intoxicated ; it is probable, the object being to send them to 
the other world in the best of tempers.” 

There is a good deal of unavoidable repetition in the 
description of the dances and processions; they were all very 
much alike; perhaps the most amusing was one which took 
place towards the end of the visit, when the King paraded 
his “ stable” :— 

“The royal equipages then began to pass, the animals being 
men harnessed with ropes. Mostof themare old barouches...... 
a blue-green shandridan...... two things like Palkigaris, or 
broncards, supported a light umbrella. The present King's cab- 
brougham...... Two American trotting-waggons ...... a 
band of flageolets followed by a man ina red blanket ...... a 
peculiar old sedan chair, dating from the days of Mr. Nash. 
Another state hammock; a wheeled platform with a bench for 
MIRO gv ia.ei6- ts a rocking-horse with housings and bridle, on 
wheels; rattles; a large green chariot...... four hunch- 
backs, two flags, an enormous red and green board for playing 
tables...... & Babb Char... «6.6 6 little iron swivel guns 
carried on women’s heads...... a metal soup-tureen; nine 
large bottles...... urns, jars, &c.” 

On the subject of the Amazons, Captain Burton has a good 
deal to say, and the observations which he makes upon women 
in this connection may be compared with those which Raja 
Vikram and the Vampire make in the volume, which forms 
the subject of the latter part of this notice. 

Burton objects to the phrase “weaker sex,” observing 
that it is only weaker because it is made so. “The feminidz, 
like the females of the equidz, show little corporeal inferiority 
to the males, and the best proof is, that amongst tribes living 
in the so-called state 6f nature, women are generally the only 
labourers...... It appears to me that in England there is 
a revival of the feminine industries; and when it is asked 
‘what we shall do with our old maids?’ I would reply that 
many might be enlisted.” The Lady Volunteers would find 
much to encourage them in what Sir Richard says upon 
this subject. ‘In Dahome the woman is officially superior, 
but under other considerations she still suffers from male 
arrogance. The King has repeatedly said to me that a 
woman is still a woman. And when the Amazons boast that 
they are not women but men, they stand self-convicted of the 
fact that, however near to equality the sexes are, there is 
always a somewhat of preponderance of the active over the 
passive half of humanity.” Judging from the picture of the 
very unattractive lady which graces the cover of the book, and 
forms its frontispiece, it appears that this proposition is true 
only of humanity as a whole, and that when individuals are 
thus analysed, the converse may be the case. 

On February 15th, Captain Burton and his party at last 
succeeded in getting away from the King, and they reached 
the coast a few days later. On,their arrival they heard that 
the King had set off on a long promised campaign against 
the Egbas, a neighbouring people. This was to have been a 
great victory ; and so it proved to be, but not for the King, 
who lost 6,821 men and women killed, and 2,000 prisoners ; 
while his enemies lost 40 killed and 100 wounded; but “ the 
incorrigible King at once bought a number of slaves, and 
returned to his capital a conqueror!” 

Vikramaditya, or Vikram, lived about the same time as C. 
Julius Czsar, but Hindoo history is not particular as to dates, 
and it appears that Vikram is just as likely to have been 
contemporary with William the Conqueror. Probably—like 
Robin Hood, Dick Turpin, and other heroes whose habit of 
acquiring the property of others during their lifetime, has, in 
a@ manner, survived them—his memory, like his royal person, 
has been clothed with much that does not properly belong toit, 
and his name has become a cachet under which any story of 
heroism, or of rapacity, may be made acceptable to the public, 
just as the name of Sheridan has been stamped on so 
many clever sayings that were invented long after his death. 
But whatever may be the old hero’s right to the part 
ascribed to him in the collection of stories that bears his 
name, makes very little difference to the tales themselves, for 
he merely personifies Hindoo philosophy on certain subjects. 
Being ordered by a Jogi to fetch a Vampire, or Baital, from 
the tree on which he was hanging, he trudges off with his son 
and finds the Baital, but altogether fails to put him into the 
bag he has provided for the purpose of carrying him. Why, 
having obtained a complete victory, the Baital should then 
have proposed a compromise, unless he could think of no 
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other way of securing an audience, it is difficult to imagine; 
but he did propose one, which was to the effect that he would 
consent to be carried off in the bag, and that he would tell the 
Raja a story en route; if the Raja could be entrapped into 
answering any question that the Baital should put to him at 
the end of his story, he should be free to return to his tree; 
while if the Raja had sufficient self-control to avoid answering, 
he would remain in the bag, and suffer himself to be made 
over to the Jogi. 

The chief subject of the Baital’s stories is woman and her 
lack of every virtue, human or divine, except the power of 
temporarily pleasing her owner, and even that, it appears, she 
sometimes exercises for the benefit of those who have no right 
to it. The Baital found a ready listener in the Raja to all 
his denunciations of the sex, for Vikram when on the seat of 
judgment ‘‘ever suspecting women, and holding them to be 
the root of all evil, he never failed when some sin or crime 
more horrible than usual came before him, to ask the accused 
‘ Who is she ?’ and the suddenness of the question often elicited 
the truth by accident, for there can be nothing thoroughly 
and entirely bad unless a woman is at the bottom of it.” A 
young Raja converses with his friend and mentor, who says, 
“ A woman ever hates her lover’s or her husband’s friend.” 
“ What could I do?” rejoined the young Raja, in a querulous 
tone of voice; “‘ when I love a woman I like to tell her every- 
thing—to have no secrets from her—to consider her another 
self—” ‘* Which habit,” interrupted the Pradhan’s son, “ you 
will lose when you are a little older, when you recognise the 
fact that love is nothing but a bout, a game of skill between 
two individuals of opposite sexes; the one seeking to gain to 
as much, and the other striving to lose as little, as possible.” 
And a little later, in reply to the young man’s question, what 
his father would do if he brought home a second wife in 
addition to the one he possessed already, he observes, “ In my 
humble opinion, woman is a monogamous, man a polygamous 
creature, a fact scarcely established in physiological theory, 
but very observable in everyday practice.” 

The Raja Vikram, at the end of the first story, in incautious 
reply to the Vampire’s question as to which of the four per- 
sons of the tale was the most in fault, declared for the woman. 
—“ With respect to the young woman, I have only to say that 
she was a young woman, and thereby.of necessity a possible 
murderess.” The Baital at once slipped out of the bag, and 
the poor Raja had to toil a couple of miles back to the 
tree and recapture him. In the course of another story, a 
misogynist parrot exclaims: “For perfect love is perfect 
happiness, and the only perfection of man and 
what makes man’s love truly divine, is the fact that it is 
bestowed upon such a thing as woman.” There is some- 
thing very pleasing in this quiet taking down of those 
ministering angels whose mission on earth, as they are for 
ever telling us, is to raise and purify our fallen nature. It is 
gratifying to a mere man to find that the wise Hindoo has 
ages ago declared what we, however much we may have 
suspected it, have never dared to put into words,—namely, 
that the sublimity of our nature is not due to the influence of 
women, but to the ennobling effect that high-minded and dis- 
interested actions have upon the doer; that the very unworthi- 
ness of the objects of our magnanimous affection is what our 
honour feeds on. One more remark of the parrot is worth 
consideration. “The beauty of the nightingale is its song, 
science is the beauty of an ugly man, forgiveness is the 
beauty of a devotee, and the beauty of a woman is virtue,— 
but where shall we find it?” But these and many other 
quotations from the ancient Sanscrit set the Raja’s son 
thinking. “I was thinking, sire what women 
would say of us if they could compose Sanscrit verses ” (un- 
luckily, Sanscrit verse is not the only medium for the 
expression of philosophical thought in the West, and we 
know very well what women think of us). ‘‘ Then keep your 
thoughts to yourself,” replied the Raja, nettled at his son’s 
daring to say a word in favour of the sex; ‘‘ you always take 

the part of wickedness and depravity.” It was imprudent of 
the Raja to carp at his son like that, for soon the Vampire 
was tempting him again by asking him to decide upon the 
‘‘ relative wickedness and villainy of men and women.” It 
was a well-baited snare, as the son very clearly saw, but he 
held his peace, and would not warn his parent. ‘‘ Women,” 
quoth the Raja, oracularly, ‘‘are worse than we are; a man, 
however depraved he may be, ever retains some notion of 
right and wrong, but a woman does not.” Too late he saw 
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his error, and no woman will doubt that the ungallant old 
gentleman richly deserved the chase back to the tree that the 
Baital immediately afforded him. 
After ten such failures the Raja at last succeeded in 
holding his tongue (what would women say about that if 
they could write Sanscrit verses?) and in presenting the 
Baital (who rather perplexed him by suddenly changing into 
the body of a dead child) to the Jogi, and the book closes 
with an appropriate exhibition of thunder and blue flame. 
These stories, like The Milesian Tules, The Arabian Nights, 
and Boccaccio’s Decameroné, make up a collection of after- 
dinner anecdotes, such as have formed the theme of conversa- 
tion amongst men at periods of relaxation in the smoking-room 
ever since man first dined. As told by Burton they are 
softened down as much as the preservation of their points 
will admit of, and the wit with which he has clothed them 
will be their excuse for admission to the library, but will 
hardly gain them the entrée to the drawing-room, and certainly 
not to the schoolroom or the nursery. 





THE DEVILS OF NOTRE-DAME.* 


THOSE who have climbed to the gallery that’ connects the 
towers on the west front of Notre-Dame, have discovered the 
extraordinary company of grotesque figures that are sculp- 
tured there in a somewhat loose and irrational connection 
with the architecture of the Cathedral. They are more like 
an actual body of fiendish visitors caught and turned to 
stone as they grinned over the city, than like figures designed 
to play a part in the Cathedral decoration. Méryon, the 
famous etcher, caught at the poetic suggestion of the subject, 
and embodied in one of those figures, the goat-devil known as 
Le Stryge, the idea of an ironic and malevolent spirit brood- 
ing over the labyrinthine streets and roofs of Paris from the 
parapet of her Church. The etching has less of Méryon’s 
skill than others, for he had the power to evoke from the 
strictest statement of the panorama of housefront and window, 
from the accumulated building of a town, the sense of a pros- 
pect momentous and awful. But the emotion implicit in 
the other views was interpreted in Le Stryge by this symbol of 
dragonish contemplation. 

Mr. Pennell, attracted by this combination of grotesque 
spectator and city prospect, has had the curiosity to draw 
the whole of the devilish crew against their backgrounds 
of river and street, bridge and rooftop. He has not been con- 
tent with Méryon’s summary indication of the idea in the plate 
referred to, but has applied his well-known skill as a draughts- 
man with the pen to the delineation of the figures and the 
view. Mr. Pennell’s technical ability is ever ready to apply 
itself with the effect of facility to the most intricate and diffi- 
cult tasks, and the workmanship of these drawings must 
astonish the student the more, the better he knows what 
unusual fineness of eye and hand, what ruse and finesse of 
treatment they attest. There is ground, however, for some 
critical question on the larger and previous question of vision. 
To combine in this fashion a near object for which the atten- 
tion and interest are claimed by its grotesque character, with 
a more distant object—the town—is to raise the question of 
focus in an acute form. In some previous work of Mr. 
Pennell’s the same difficulty has presented itself, where the 
main subject was architectural, but a near figure has been 
thrust on the attention in such a way as to set up a second 
subject. The whole thing, of course, is a matter of delicate 
balance, and a slight difference of treatment affects the con- 
duct of the eye and the direction of the mind insensibly but 
certainly. Several of the moderns, M. Degas, for instance, 
are fond of this opposition of the large contours and masses 
of a near object to the more distant objects on which the 
attention is really focussed. But M. Degas instinctively treats 
the near object in such a case so that its modelling is without 
accent or the whole is drowned in tone. The eye takes it 
simply as a springboard for the plunge beyond. This treatment 
was impossible for Mr. Pennell because he wished to centre upon 
the character of the devils, and had thus to delineate them 
clearly and detach their forms. At the same time, he was so 
interested in the distant streets that he could not forego the 
pleasure of tracking them out and inviting the eye to follow 
him. He also probably felt the decorative opportunity of the 
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close-set lines of the distance against the larger forms of his 
devils. To enjoy this—the big arabesque against a finely 
reticulated ground—perhaps a simpler convention would be 
the more effective means—the use of line without suggestion 
of shadow or distance—some means anyway by which the two 
could be more effectually tied up. As it is, our criticism of 
the more elaborate plates is that the devil is projected as one 
subject and the town as a second. This criticism does not 
apply throughout, for in the smaller drawings the artist has 
felt the point himself and reduced his distance to a more 
summary indication. He carried the method further in the 
sketches for the Pall Mall Budget, when the background was 
reduced to simple blocks of tone. We make these critical 
reservations about drawings that are nevertheless full of 
interest, and that no one but their author has the knowledge 
of architectural expression and of picturesque effect to have 
done so well. 

Mr. Stevenson’s part in the publication is an essay, or 
meditative rhapsody, on the art and significance of those 
sculptures; and like everything that comes from his pen, it is 
informed by a deep philosophic criticism of art, and expressed 
in the happy phrase that describes and judges at a stroke. 
His task is complicated by the business of a certain amount 
of historical explanation, interrupting, to some extent, the 
mood of his thought. But the De Quincey-like passages in 
which the demons are described are in admirable vein. Of 
one he writes: “A truly awful spectre, the very spirit of foul 
disease, inhuman, not to be touched, a thing half-asinine, half- 
apelike, thrilled with heady, baseless anger, from whose mouth 
one expects a high, shrill, neighing clatter. The rhythmic 
structure of the empty eye-sockets, the curved nose and 
quivering mouth, speak of the high fever of corruption and 
the untiring energy of madness.” Of another: “She looks 
as if slavery, ignorance, and the oppression of base labour 
and cramping want had made her ready to growl and bite at 
anything fair and beautiful.” Another “has a dangerously 
abject air of rancorous humility. He reminds one of a money- 
lending swindler who knows the value of cringing, and counts 
it profitable to inspire contemptuous pity for himself.” The 
more general reflections on the spirit that begot these figures, 
of the limits in art of such terrible and obscene imagery, and 
the speculations on life that they provoke, are interesting in 
themselves, and delightful by reason of the dignity and 
colour of the prose in which they are expressed. 

The photogravures are published in a limited edition, and 
are packed in a portfolio almost as uneasy to handle as a 
portmanteau. We cannot all keep a valet to unpack for us, 
and it is awkward to read an essay printed on separate sheets. 





THE HISTORY OF TRADE-UNIONISM.* 
Tuis is a deeply interesting book. In it Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
have done their best to give the public a fair and accurate 
history of Trade-Unionism. If they have not entirely suc- 
ceeded, the fault is not theirs, but that of the fact that 
historical events change their aspect according to the stand- 
point from which they are regarded. Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s 
standpoint is that of the Socialists, and this circumstance 
is bound to affect their book, even in its most purely narra- 
tive parts, and even though, as we are told—and doubtless 
told sincerely—the authors undertook their study of Trade- 
Unionism not to prove any proposition of their own, but to 
discover what problems it had to present them. Still, the 
scheme of the book remains, in theory, strictly historical, and 
the problems of Trade-Unionism are held over for another 
volume. Mr.and Mrs. Webb take the following as their defi- 
nition of a Trade-Union: “ A Trade-Union is a continuous 
association of wage-earners for the purpose of maintaining or 
improving the conditions of their employment.” This defini- 
tion immensely clears the ground. The phrase “wage- 
earners ” rules out the medieval craft-guilds; and since the 
early organisations of journeymen were not continuous, but 
merely occasional, associations, it is practically unnecessary 
to deal in detail with any Unions formed before the beginning 
of the present century. The history of Trade-Unionism proper 
began in 1800. A most curious history it is. The new century 
found England, as far as the law was concerned, in a state of 
petrified Socialism. The Statute of Apprentices (1563), and the 
Acts by which it had been supplemented, obliged every one to 
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work, but guaranteed these workers a living-wage—“ both in 
time of scarcity and in time of plenty a convenient proportion 
of wages ”—and charged the Justices with the fixing of the rate 
for all kinds of labour. The natural complement of this law 
was the stern repression of combination among the workmen. 
If wages were to be fixed by public officers, it would have been 
absurd to allow combinations among the workers to alter the 
rate. A Trade-Union, in a Socialist polity, is clearly an 
anachronism. But though this was the law, the practice was 
very different. By the end of the eighteenth century, the 
fixing of wages had become obsolete. The Industrial Revo- 
lution, however, had the effect of drawing men’s minds to the 
subject, and by 1810 the workmen’s combinations, which had 
been springing up all over the country, began to engage soli- 
citors to prosecute masters who employed “ illegal men,”— 
i.e. men who had not gained, through apprenticeship, the 
right to follow the trade, and otherwise to try to enforce 
the Statute of Apprentices. The masters naturally grew 
alarmed; and their fears and the growth of the movement 
for complete freedom of trade combined to induce Parliament 
to repeal first the wages sections of the Statute of Appren- 
tices and latterly those dealing with apprenenticeship. 

The first phase of the Trade-Union movement was, in 
fact, an unsuccessful attempt to revivify the State Socialism 
of the Middle Ages. The next phase was curiously dif- 
ferent. It was an attempt, this time successful, to set the 
workman altogether free from State interference. This 
change of front was inevitable. The masters, with that 
selfishness which Mr. Gladstone tells us is shown in turn 
by each class as it obtains dominance in the State, re- 
pealed the laws which bound the master to pay, not the 
market wage, but a wage fixed by an outside authority ; 
but did nothing to alter the laws against combination. 
Instead, they passed new statutes against common action, 
and thus prevented that collective bargaining which, in a 
society based on Free-trade, enables the worker to hold his 
own against the capitalist in the higgling of the market. 
The second stage of the Trade-Union movement ended in 
1875, in the victory of the Unions, and in the placing 
of employer and employed on terms of complete equality 
before the law. Since then has begun a new epoch in the 
Trade-Union world—an epoch marked by a partial abandon- 
ment on the part of the Trade-Unionists of the Free-trade 
and individualistic principles which prevailed in the period 
which ended in 1875. The attempt is now being made, not to 
prevent State interference, but to use the power of the State 
to force on the employer conditions of labour which the work- 
men consider favourable to themselves. For example, they 
desire to secure the eight-hours day and a living-wage, not by 
collective bargaining, but by Act of Parliament. Whether this 
attempt will be successful, remains to be seen. Personally, we 
do not believe that it will be, at any rate to any large extent. 
And for this reason. We believe that the Trade-Unionist, 
before he gets irrevocably committed to State action, will see 
that such action would lead him in a direction in which he 
does not desire to travel. The member of the Carpenters’ or 
Miners’ Union wants to get the best obtainable conditions of 
labour for the members of his own trade, and so for himself. 
But the State, if it is to regulate labour in detail, must think 
of the good of the whole community, and not specially of the 
carpenter or miner. The truth is, Trade-Unionism is not a 
Socialistic institution, and can only flourish in a society with 
a non-Socialistic basis. The proof of this is to be seen in 
what Mr. and Mrs. Webb call the Sectionalism of the Trade- 
Unionists, and in the fact that it has always been found im- 
possible to combine the Trade-Unionists for trade purposes 
into one gigantic organisation. For political and moral 
purposes, such combination is no doubt perfectly possible, for 
there no essential divergence of interests is involved. Joint 
economic action on a grand scale is, however, impossible. 
The fact that the workman, though a worker in one trade, is a 
consumer, and so a master, in a hundred trades—the nominal 
master is only the middleman or consumers’ agent—peremp- 
torily forbids the banns when a universal union for economic 
purposes is under contemplation. As long as the world 
remains sane, you may have an effective universal union 
to overthrow tyrants, to extend the suffrage, to check the bad 
manners of foremen, or to insist on sanitary factories, but 
not to raise wages 50 per cent. in all trades. 

Although Mr. and Mrs, Webb’s object is to lead the Trade- 
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Unious down the flowery path of Collectivism, and to induce 
them to adopt the principles of State Socialism, we cannot 
doubt that they realise fully the essential antagonism between 
Trade-Unionism and Socialism. The possessor of that piece 
of capital which may be described as the art of riveting boilers, 
will be quite as adversely affected by the municipalisation of 
the sources of production as the owner of a plot of land. 

The new epoch on which the 'Trade-Unions are entering is 
for them a very critical one. It remains to be seen whether they 
will be able to falsify Mr. Gladstone’s words, and show that 
the workman class at least will not be demoralised by the 
possession of political domination. Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s 
book should indirectly have a very powerful effect in keeping 
them in the true path. It reads many useful lessons, and 
shows the folly as well as the wickedness of class-tyranny. 
One’s blood boils to read of the ferocity and cowardice with 
which the bad masters used their political power to persecute 
the workmen. We trust and believe that the workmen will 
not reproduce the evil past by inaugurating a similar tyranny 
over the free labourers and other classes whose material 
interests may be in opposition to their own. Labour and 
Capital are partners, but under a deed of partnership which 
fails to fix the proportion in which profits are to be divided. 
Of old, Capital very nearly brought the business to ruin by 
trying to grind down Labour’s share to the lowest possible 
point. If Labour is wise, she will, now that she is the pre- 
dominant partner, avoid that error, and recognise the bad 
policy of leaving either side with a grievance. Let the Labour 
leaders look at the doings of the capitalists in the past, and 
learn what to avoid. 

We have left ourselves little space for describing the many 
incidental features of Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s book. One of 
the most interesting of these is an account of the inner life 
of the Trade-Union world, furnished by a Trade-Unionist. 
This, and indeed the record of English Trade-Unionism 
as a whole, makes it impossible not to feel the strongest 
sense of pride in our Trade-Unionists. Their good sense, 
their manliness, their loyalty to their ideals, and their 
moderation, in spite of certain exceptions, fill one with 
admiration. What may not be achieved in the way of social 
and political reformation by a race whose working popula- 
tion, even when in great material misery, as yet unedu- 
cated, and harassed, oppressed, and irritated by evil or stupid 
legislation, could form and work such organisations as our 
older Trade-Unions? The formation and maintenance of a 
Trade-Union, if examined at close quarters, seems a miracle 
of self-control and of the suppression of the individual for a 
common object. But we do not want to pour a flood of 
eulogy on Trades-Unions. They are institutions too purely 
English to care for mere panegyric. They have our sym- 
pathy and respect, and we sincerely hope that they may 
avoid in the future the evils of that class-tyranny which 
they fought against in the past. This hope they will appre- 
ciate far more than “a foolish face of praise.” We will 
conclude our notice of Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s able and in- 
teresting book by noting that throughout the style is clear 
and readable, and that the work, as such a work should be, is 
packed with references and quotations. We are not worried 
with watered-down accounts of what this and that man said, but 
wherever possible, are given his actual words. The book ends 
with a most useful map, designed to show the geographical 
distribution of the members of Trade-Unions, and with a 
marvellously full bibliography of books and pamphlets bearing 
on Trade-Unionism. The authors are to be congratulated on 
the completion of their joint labours. We look forward with 
interest to their promised volume on the Problems of Trade- 
Unionism, knowing that, whatever may be the conclusions 
arrived at, they are sure to be interesting and suggestive. 





THE ARABIAN HORSE.* 
Tue appearance of General Tweedie’s work upon the Arabian 
horse—the publication of which has been more than once 
delayed by the author’s determination to leave no point 
insufficiently examined or imperfectly set forth—has been 
expected with some eagerness by all who take any interest in 
a subject which has up to this time never perhaps been 
treated with the care and deliberation which is its due. We 
have no intention of disparaging, for instance, the work of 





* The Arabian Horse : its Country and People. By Major-General W. Tweedie, 


C.8.J. London: Blackwood and fons. loos, 





Mr. Wilfred Blunt, who has perhaps done more than any 
living Englishman to bring home to his countrymen’s minds 
the real value of Arab horses, both by his pen and by actual 
experiment; but Mr. Blunt is apt to be too much carried 
away by the enthusiasm of his subject to give the public 
the full value of his undoubtedly great experience. In speak- 
ing of Mr. Blunt, we reckon naturally at the same time the 
voyages of Lady Anne Biunt in Arabia, which have added so 
much to our knowledge of that little-known peninsula. The 
works of Major Upton are also of considerable value, and 
much knowledge may be gleaned from the Thoroughbred 
Arab Horse of Signor Guarmani, though the latter did 
not write exactly yesterday; nor are the travels of Mr. 
W. G. Palgrave or the late Sir Lewis Pelly, who made 
his way successfully to Ar Riadh—that stronghold of 
Wahabi fanaticism which Lady Anne Blunt was warned 
not to attempt to visit—to be forgotten. General Tweedie, 
however, who has perhaps had better opportunity for the 
examination of the subject than any of the above-mentioned, 
from the official position he has occupied as Consul-General 
at Baghdad, may safely claim to have produced a more 
elaborate and thorough study than has yet appeared. Of 
his own qualifications to write he speaks modestly as a man 
who “has spent the best hours of a long life in the saddle or 
on the coach-box,” and has owned many Arabs. “He has 
marched on horses of different breeds, from Annesley Bay to 
Magdala, and from Peshawar to Cabul, as well as over large 
parts of India, Persia, and Arabia; having also for several 
years been adjutant of a cavalry regiment mounted on 
Arabs During the same period he has also owned 
many English and Australian horses.” There are many 
others, perhaps, who may have done as much as is here stated, 
but few, we venture to think, who have picked up so much on 
the way. 

It is probable that some objection will be made to the 
fact that our author has not solely applied bimself to the con- 
sideration of the Arabian horse, but has also engaged in an ex- 
haustive discussion of the land and people in and among which 
that horse is to be found. He enters, indeed, into every side- 
point which can possibly be connected with his subject, in a 
manner which is occasionally trying. We have no objection 
to his enlivening his treatise with snatches of Arabian poetry 
in honour of the horses which form the Arab’s chief pride; 
but when there is a mention of hunting in one of these snatches, 
we could well have gone without the elaborate and erudite 
consideration of what was probably the nature of the game. 
The account of Arabia itself, may also be considered exces- 
sively minute by some, especially in view of the space devoted 
to portions which supply no horses or only very inferior ones, 
but there is too little known about any part of the Arabian 
peninsula for us to grudge any portion of our author’s 
elaborate and interesting description. The account of the 
Nufidh, or “Daughters of the Desert”—as they are some- 
times styled in the picturesque imagery of the Arab tongue— 
the wide and deep semi-desert valleys which form the natural 
pasture-land of the horse-breeding Bedouins of Arabia 
proper, is of special importance. The pasture is scanty 
and not of a high class; but the horse, as General Tweedie 
points out, is a pre-eminently adaptable animal, gifted with 
the power of finding and getting at any kind of provender 
that the earth can afford, and seems to thrive on the hard fare 
of the desert as he does on much more luxurious rations, 
when these are to be had. 

The land to which the Arab horse belongs, with its produce 
and climate, and their influence upon him, is the first thing to 
be studied on the system of the work before us, under which 
category we have not only a description of peninsular Arabia 
itself, but also of the great Shamiya desert, between Syria and 
Arabia, and of that of Al Jazirah to the east of the Euphrates 
—the respective habitations, or, to use a new-fangled term, we 
might rather say, spheres of the two great Bedouin confedera- 
tions, the Aeniza and Shammar—and the more fertile district 
of Al Irak, extending to the south and east of Baghdad between 
the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. The land of the horse having 
been described, the Bedouin who breeds and rides him claims 
our attention next, for it is our author’s favourite maxim that 
the horseman makes the horse. Here, again, it may be thought 
that the elaborate chapter on the origin of the Arab race, and 
its proper place among nations, is rather superfluous; but 
there can be no doubt as to the value of the chapters treating 
of the Bedouin’s use of his horse and his manner of training it. 
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The principal, if not the only, purpose for which the Bedouin 
uses his horse is war; in time of peace he rides upon his 
equally valued camel, and the horse is led behind, to be hastily 
mounted in case of attack, while the camel falls to the lot of 
some person ranking lower than the chivalry of the tribe, who 
brings his matchlock into play from the eminence to which 
he is raised. The camels, in fact, become a sort of moving 
battery of the sole artillery of the desert. The horse, or 
rather mare, for the Arabs ride mares almost exclusively, is 
also naturally employed in the ghazu or foray, for which a 
light, quick-moving animal is specially required. “In the 
Parthian warfare of the desert,” says General Tweedie, “two 
things make a mare excel,—the one, endurance; and the 
other, the same gift of turning and twisting which distin- 
guishes the Arab horse in India with either a running or a 
charging boar in front of him.” Racing being unknown to 
the Bedouins, mere speed is considered of less value. Other 
influences tend to mould the Arab horse in various ways; his 
docility, for instance, is traced partly to his being put very early 
to work, instead of being left untrained till he has developed 
a will of his own, and partly to his friendship with his human 
surroundings. An Arab is hardly ever cruel to his horse,— 
not perhaps from principle, but because he considers anger 
with an animal whom Allah has not endowed with reason as 
the extreme depth of imbecility. In illustration of which 
feeling we are told a rather amusing anecdote of an incident 
which our author witnessed in Baghdad :— 

“An awkward groom had tumbled off the back of a playful 

filly, and left her free to career hither and thither. Among the 
spectators there was nobody who blamed the filly. A red-bearded 
Persian, whose bookstall was kicked into the Tigris by her, had 
the sense to curse the biped and not the quadruped. When she 
was caught, and the end of her halter-rope put into the groom’s 
hand by a bystander, the man merely jumped on her back and 
rode quietly away.” 
The influence of the Bedouin’s very simple style of saddlery, 
and of his slovenly style of riding at any pace but a gallop, 
which has contributed much to make Arabs in general such 
bad walkers, is also treated with care and lucidity. 

The chapter on the “Typical Arabian” will be read with 
the utmost interest. General Tweedie has here reached the very 
marrow of his subject, and the thoroughness of his examina- 
tion of the points of the Arabian will compensate the most 
impatient reader for the apparently foreign matter he may 
have had to make his way through before. This chapter is 
copiously illustrated, partly with reproductions from already 
known prints, published in previous books,—among others 
the beautiful black Arabian head, which many will remem- 
ber as figuring in Youatt’s book on The Horse,—and partly 
with coloured portraits of famous horses of the Indian turf. 
Among these is a picture of a singularly beautiful grey Arab 
horse, ‘ Greyleg,’—no relation, we believe, to the recent winner 
of the City and Suburban Handicap,—who was the wonder of 
his day some thirty years ago. Little less interesting is the por- 
trait of what our author rightly calls “a beautiful illustration 
of the dwarf Arabian, ‘Rex,’ a small bay horse, only a little over 
thirteen hands in height, who, after a very brilliant career on 
the Indian turf, found an honourable retirement in the stud of 
the Maharajah of Jodhpore. It is amusing, by the way, tonote 
that while the text expressly tells us that “it is a misnomer to 
call horses like him ponies,” the illustration insists on describ- 
ing him as an “Arabian pony.” A pony, however, he was, of 
course, in the conventional sense of the term. Another excel- 
lent illustration represents ‘Claverhouse,’ a rather plain-look- 
ing but well-formed animal who won six races for General 
Tweedie in his time, and who, we are told, is here presented to 
us “that the reader may see a good game Arab of the class 
which may fall to the lot of any one.” 

Treating of the qualities of the Arabian, our author praises 
him especially for the characteristically gentle temper, to 
which we have already referred, and for his powers of endurance 
and fortitude. We might generalise his conclusions in the 
language of an old child’s game, and say he loves his 
Arabian with an “A,” because he is Amiable and Ab- 
stemious, and hates him because he is Awkward in walking. 
Abstemiousness, however, is not a term that exactly pleases 
our author, and he prefers to praise the Arab for his 
double capacity of “going without” what he naturally 
enjoys and of “never minding.” These are higher qualities 
than that of refusing good provender when it is to be 
had, as does the camel, who stands on a distinctly lower 
moral and intellectual footing. Similarly, he who enjoys 





a glass of good wine, when he can get it, with thank. 
fulness as a Christian man should, and cheerfully does without 
it when he cannot, must clearly take rank on a different level 
from Sir Wilfrid Lawson. Of the “courage, instinct, and 
sagacity” attributed to Arab horses, General Tweedie merely 
says that he has found these qualities in different degrees in 
the same breed, in own brothers and sisters, and even in the 
same horse at different times,—as is, indeed, usually the case 
with the inferior animal, man. An amusing story is told to 
illustrate this of an English horse who was taken out to India, 
and gave decided proof of the strength of his nerves when 
he first met the very alarming sight of an elephant with a 
howdah on his back. “He was so far from showing any 
signs of alarm, that he actually tucked up a hind leg to keep 
it out of the elephant’s way in passing.” Subsequently, the 
Yorkshire countryman who had come out with him having 
got leave to go to a race-meeting, ‘ Captain White,’ as he was 
named, found himself left in the charge of native syces, who 
evidently regarded him “as a kind of Sahib,” and rising with 
the occasion, he became fiery and unmanageable, and would 
let none of these dusky grooms approach him. But pride 
goes before a fall. The absent Yorkshireman returned, seized 
him unceremoniously by the tail, and dealt two sounding 
thwacks ypon his ribs, and the gallant ‘ Captain’ at once sub. 
sided into a decorous and submissive demeanour. “The next 
minute any little boy might have put a bridle upon him.” 

We have no space to discuss many important subjects 
which are carefully dealt with in the book before us. 
General Tweedie has no idea of benefits to be derived from 
introducing an Arab cross into English thoroughbred stock. 
“ The stock of Najd is fast,” he tells us, “ but the Newmarket 
breed is incomparably faster.” He goes even so far as to say 
that “never in India, Arabia, or any other country, have we 
seen an Eastern horse which suggested the idea that he was 
capable of improving the perfected and established breeds of 
racehorses, hunters or pleasure-hacks of our islands.” An 
interesting instance is given of a carefully chosen, “closely 
inbred” Arabian stallion sent to a friend in Australia by our 
author, whose stock proved “unequalled” as light harness- 
horses, but who “never sired a racehorse or a really good 
hack,” in spite of the excellent company to which he 
was introduced. On the possibility of naturalising the 
Arab horse in Europe, General Tweedie has something 
to say, as also on the question of what actual resources there 
are in Arabia, and whether there is any chance of Europeans 
procuring Arab horses, or still more mares, of the highest 
class. Some exceedingly valuable hints on the manner of 
buying Arabs—whether directly from the Bedouins, or in the 
towns of Arabia, or Al Irak, or through British Consuls, or 
from dealers in Bombay — together with a learned and 
purposelike Arabic vocabulary of words used in the text, 
bring to a close one of the most finished and intelligent studies 
of a subject of great practical importance in many ways, 
apart from the natural attraction it possesses for all lovers of 
horses. The illustrations are good throughout. 





FRENCHWOMEN OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

THIS is a very pretty new edition of a book which was worth 
reprinting, for it represents a great deal of conscientious work 
among memoirs and histories of the last century; and though 
its conclusions may now sometimes be thought mistaken, 
and its rather high-flown and old-fashioned style reminds 
us of our youth and such books as Alison’s History of 
Europe, rather than of Taine or De Tocqueville, it is yet by 
no means without an attractiveness and a value of its own. 
Miss Kavanagh did not profess to be an analyst or a historical 
critic. She studied the women of that time, as far as it was 
then possible to her, from contemporary sources, made 
pictures of them from her own impressions, and used every 
point that could be pressed into the service to strengthen her 
theory that the eighteenth century, with all its great changes 
of thought and life in France, owed everything to the in- 
fluence of women. 

On the whole, she seems at first to make out a good case; 
her Frenchwomen, from Madame de Maintenon to Madame 
de Staél, had, to all appearance, great power in directing the 
destinies of France. Her point of view seems almost the 
right one, as we read her account of the salons, the bureaux 





* Woman in France during the Eighteenth Century. By Julia Kavanagh, 2 
vols, London and New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 1895, 
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d’esprit, Madame de Tencin, Madame d’Epinay, Madame du 
Deffand, Mdlle. de Lespinasse, Madame Geoffrin, besides all 
those ladies, the mistresses of Louis XV., who influenced 
manners more than wit or philosophy. One must always 
remember, however, that these women originated nothing. 
We are safe in saying that among them all there was not one 
real genius, at least not till the days of Madame de Staél. 
They talked, they listened, they picked up and popularised 
new ideas; they patronised talent, ruled taste, and sometimes 
failed very signally to appreciate the best work. For instance, 
when Bernardin de St. Pierre read his manuscript of Paul et 
Virginie in Madame Necker’s salon to a distinguished party 
of male and female critics, most of them yawned and 
whispered; and though, it is true, one or two of the less 
important ladies ventured to shed a few tears, only Madame 
Necker spoke, and she to find fault. After which Paul et 
Virginie was nearly burnt by the discouraged author, and lay 
in a drawer for years. Miss Kavanagh does not tell this story, 
but it discredits the brilliant power of criticism which she 
claims for her bureaux d’esprit. It is not by fashion or by 
talk that the great events of history or of literature are 
brought into existence, and the causes of things lie very 
much deeper than the brains or characters of a few sharp- 
tongued women. Theories like this are apt, on the whole, to 
give a false view of history. 

After all, the most learned ladies of the eighteenth century 
only foreshadowed very dimly those of the nineteenth. They 
played at classical knowledge, at geometry, astronomy and 
all the known sciences, as the shallowest and most ignorant of 
our “educated” women may play now. Whether it was 
Madame du Chiatelet’s devotion to science which chiefly 
attracted Voltaire, as Miss Kavanagh assures us, we cannot 
help doubting. It amused him, no doubt; but these lines are 
not exactly respectful :— 

“Cette belle ime est une étoffe 

Qw’elle brode en mille fagons ; 

Son esprit est trés philosophe, 

Et son coeur aime les pompons.” 
However, it would be rather hard to take Madame du Chatelet 
—“ Venus Newton,” as Frederick the Great called her—as an 
example among the scientific women of anyage. It is equally 
a mistake to take any of Miss Kavanagh’s list of women, 
literary, scientific, fashionable, more or less moral, and 
to treat them as sovereign leaders of thought. At their 
strongest, they were like the current of a river, sweeping 
straws and leaves along with it, no doubt, but swept along 
itself by a wind from heaven. 

Whether one goes all length with Miss Kavanagh or 
not in her views of the eighteenth century and its régime 
féminin, it cannot be denied that her two volumes are 
full of interest and information. With “the vagueness 
characteristic of well-informed people,” as Mrs. Ritchie 
puts it so delightfully in one of her books, most of us 
must confess that the ladies mentioned above, and many 
more well-known in that society, are only known to us by 
name ; their personality is shadowy; there are few of us who 
could say much, on the demand of the moment, about 
Madame de Tencin or Madame d’Epinay. Yet Madame 
de Tencin—“ the nun Tencin,” as Miss Kavanagh not very 
gracefully calls her—had as varied and interesting a life as 
any woman of the century, and influenced politics more than 
most. She was a really clever and thoroughly unprincipled 
woman; while Madame d’Epinay, in spite of her fame among 
the philosophers, her friendship with Hume, Rousseau, 
Grimm, and others, her pretensions to literature—which 
were oddly mixed up with her love - affairs — remained 
throughout a commonplace person, and in the end “wrote 
works on education, and became the rival of Madame de 
Genlis,” that not very respectable and much overrated 
woman of letters. Gossip about the private lives of these 
ladies and many more, as well as of their friends the 
philosophers, is plentifully scattered through Miss Kavanagh’s 
pages, where we have altogether a picture of the eighteenth 
century in all its pretension, shallowness, and immorality, 
more sad than amusing, reminding us usefully, however, 
from what sort of soil the Revolution sprang. 

But after all, it is a one-sided picture. The author gives us 
with a free hand the frivolities and philosophies, the false 
wisdom and false virtue of the time. With a dash of her 
pen she informs us that the great ladies of Louis XV.’s court, 
who flattered Madame de Pompadour, spent much of their 





time in cabarets, breaking plates and glasses after the manner 
of men, while their husbands played with pantins at home. 
These toys, often mentioned in old letters, were figures of 
painted cardboard put in motion by a string, and being 
brought over from Paris, were found very fascinating by 
English persons of fashion. If one knew no more of the 
France of the last century than is to be found here, one would 
conclude that religion, honesty, modesty, good sense, real 
intelligence, decency of behaviour, had died out completely 
among the French nobility. It is the same mistake which 
people always make when they generalise from details. In 
this way some future writer might assure the world that 
“Dodo” was a type of the Englishwoman of 1893, just as 
people now, who know no better, place all Frenchwomen of 
rank on a level with those who make themselves conspicuous 
in the most advanced society of Paris. There were plenty of 
distinguished old ladies in France, contemporary with Madame 
du Deffand, but amazingly unlike her. The qualities shown in 
Revolutionary troubles did not spring up ina day; much of that 
heroism was the fruit of Christian belief and Christian lives; 
though perhaps we can hardly expect this to be realised by a 
writer who compares Madame Roland with St. Teresa. But 
when Miss Kavanagh says that she has considered Madame du 
Chatelet as “a sample of what the women of high rank then 
really were,” she seems to us to insult the best French society 
in a very extraordinary way. And she personally insults the 
noble Duchesse de Gramont, the sister of Choiseul, by 
imputing her enmity to Madame du Barry to the lowest and 
wickedest motive,—a woman who might have saved herself 
from the guillotine by a lie, but whose fine words, “Ma vie 
ne vaut pas un mensonge,” ought never to be forgotten. And 
Miss Kavanagh shows what must be called ignorance by 
describing how when Madame du Barry’s influence banished 
her from Court, Madame de Gramont “ became a provincial 
canoness, and lived in a state of mediocrity;” a way of 
writing which suggests that the writer had no idea of the 
position of a chanoinesse before the Revolution, and even 
down to our own day. 

The book, in truth, would have been much increased in 
value by a little careful editing before it was given once more 
to the world. Some of its expressions are very odd; for 
instance, Louis XVI. is described as “weak and resistless.” 
French names are curiously treated; we have the “ Marchioness 
of Lambert,” the “ Marquess of Prie,” and so forth, but this is 
only occasional, consistency being impossible; it is therefore 
much better to keep to the French form. There is some want 
of courtesy in writing of “Old Ninon de l’Enclos.” We hear a 
good deal of Madame de Pompadour’s bad taste in art, which 
is scarcely proved by her being made responsible for Watteau 
and Boucher, as well as for the furniture of the period. 

The second volume is in fact a history of the Revolution 
and the part taken init by women. The old familiar story 
loses none of its terrible fascination. Miss Kavanagh had 
nothing new to tell, and her enthusiasm for Madame Roland 
is a little overstrained. She fails really to understand the 
Queen, though she does full justice to her heroism, as well as 
to that of many other victims. From her point of view it was 
Marie Antoinette and Madame Roland, working in different 
directions, who brought about the chief horrors of the Revolu- 
tion, and it was Madame Tallien who brought them to a 
close. Thus she works out her theory to its end, ascribing 
Napoleon’s fall greatly to the sarcasms of Madame de Staél. 

The interest of the book is increased by portraits of the 
principal women mentioned in it; some of them much better 
than others, but all interesting. The cover is scattered with 
fleurs de lis, and the contrast of those bright and stainless 
flowers with the society described within is suggestive and 
saddening. But we can assure Miss Kavanagh’s readers 
that there were yet a few ‘“ thousands in Israel.” 
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Mrs. Curgenven of Curgenven. By S. Baring-Gould. (Methuen.) 
—It is scarcely necessary to say that this is a spirited and 
eminently readable tale. So much it is safe te predicate before- 
hand of anything that Mr. Baring-Gould may write. But the 
writer’s peculiarities—perhaps we might say mannerisms—are 
more marked than usual. Mr. Baring-Gould is often on the line 
between comedy and farce, and here he oversteps it pretty 
frequently. The Rev. Mr. Pamphlet, whose ruling passion it is 
not to commit bimself, and who aspires to promotion (which, 
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indeed, he obtains), because he studiously divests all his actions 
and ministrations of all colour, is a capital sketch. But what 
about this: “ As rural dean, I think I ought not to drive a horse 
the tendons of whose right ear are broken. It might materially 
damage my moral influence.” It is a good joke enough ; but it 
has the effect of a blot of colour on asketch. Let us have all 
serious drawing or all caricature. 

Riding Recollections and Turf Stories. By Henry Custance. 
(Edward Arnold.)—As a rule books of this type pall even 
on the appetite of the racing man; they are so egotistical, 
and some trivial detail will be threshed out for pages, but 
Mr. Custance’s Recollections are so full of humorous little 
anecdotes and sayings of jockeys, that they are readable from 
beginning to end. We get an insight into jockeys, their ways of 
life, their ways of thought, their amusements, and their behaviour 
to each other, which we are not aware that other writers have given 
us. Both sides of the jockey’s life are described for us, and thus 
we can realise what a hard struggle against increasing age, stiff- 
ness, and illness, it often is. The judgments passed on con- 
temporaries—Fordham and Archer, to wit—by a great jockey, are 
alone worth reading. Hunting men who have known Custance 
and the “Doctor,” perhaps the most celebrated hunter of our 
time, will read with pleasure some reminiscences of him and 
Leicestershire fifteen years ago. 

A Heroine in Homespun. By Frederic Breton. 2 vols. (Bentley 
and Son.)—There is something noteworthy about this “ Crofter 
Chronicle.” The locality of the story is unfamiliar. North and 
South Uist are islands which few people see, and of these few 
most against their will, when the Stornoway steamer carries them 
thither out of their way. Hence a certain confidence that an 
author who chooses one of them for the scene of his tale has the 
motive of special knowledge. The book is quite in accord with 
this belief. It pictures conditions of life and thought which have 
a good deal of the “survival” about them. Ghosts, witches, and 
kindred beliefs have a firm hold oz the islanders’ minds, and have 
their part in the development of the story. Altogether, the story 
has a diversity of interest in it. The melancholy note is not 
more than suits these storm-vexed and rain-drenched islands, 
while the tone is wholesome. ; 

The Influence of Dean Colet upon the Reformation of the English 
Church. By the Rev. J. H. Lupton. (Bell and Sons.)—This is a 
careful review of the position and work of the munificent Founder 
of St. Paul’s School. Mr. Lupton has served the school well for 
now many years, and he adds no little to this service by his 
thoughtful and learned appreciation of its Founder. Whatever 
we may think of the men who had an actual part in the revolt of 
England from the Papacy—and they must be judged according to 
the immense difficulties in which they found themselves—there 
can be no doubt what must be our judgment of the Dean, a 
Reformer in heart and spirit, who was happily spared the painful 
task of translating his thought into action. We should rather 
say that “a more excellent way” of so doing was opened to him, 
which he followed with a most entire devotion and singleness of 
heart. 

A Fair Colonist. By Ernest Glanville. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—That two young English girls, with a small capital and a taste 
for an independent life, should think of emigrating to South 
Africa and cultivating a fruit farm, does not sound very probable; 
but in the fiction of adventure, strict adherence to probability is 
not among the number of the cardinal virtues, and on the founda- 
tion of this new narrative idea Mr. Glanville has erected a 
pleasant structure of stirring story. The interest of a book of 
this kind depends largely upon the fertility of invention and 
felicity of treatment displayed in the handling of striking episodes 
and situations, and in this matter the author shows himself a 
capital workman. The fight between Amos Fitkin and the leopard 
in an early chapter is admirably described, and some of the later 
scenes are of still more thrilling interest. A Fair Colonist is, in 
short, an excellent story of its kind; but we wish Mr. Glanville 
had omitted the sickening chapter entitled “The Flogging of 
Umfaas.” It is simply ghastly. 


The South-Sea Islanders and the Queensland Labour Trade. By 
William T. Wawn. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Mr. W. T. 
Wawn, “ Master-Mariner,” as he describes himself, was engaged for 
sixteen years in the Labour Trade as master of a recruiting vessel. 
He gives the public his experiences in the hope of proving that it 
is a legitimate business, carried on to the mutual profit of islanders 
and planters, that misdoings on the part of the white man are 
exceptional, on the part of the natives, the rule,—their principle 
being to kill and rob a white stranger whenever they get the 
chance. Mr. Wawn seems to be quite candid. He does not 
conceal his contempt for the missionaries, with whose religious 
belief he has no sympathy. We do not wish to deny that he 


which ought to have its proper weight. To allow that this evi- 
dence counterbalances what has been brought on the other side is 
a different matter. It is to be observed that Mr. Wawn has but a 
poor opinion of the labour traffic carried on by other nations. “I 
call to mind,” he writes (p. 190), “the free and easy manner in 
which skippers of German vessels were wont to treat savages ; ” 
and again, “Very, very small is the number of islanders I have 
met who have returned from Samoa, in spite of the many taken 
there.’ Whatever we may think of these matters, it is certain 
that this volume is entertaining and full of information. Mr. 
Wawn has visited many places which are out of the range of 
ordinary travel.——At the same time may be mentioned Letters 
from Queensland. By the Times’ Special Correspondent. (Mac- 
millan.)—These letters apveared in the last month of 1892 and 
the first two months of 1893. Their point of contact with tlie 
volume noticed above is in what the Correspondent has to say 
about the treatment of the Kanaka labourers. He took special 
pains in examining this matter, and has an altogether favourable 
report to make. He thinks that they are better off than agricul- 
tural labourers elsewhere. On other matters—as the sugar 
industry, the mining, and the sheepfarming of Queensland—he 
has much that is interesting to say. 

My Child and I. By Florence Warden. 3 vols. (F. V. White 
and Co.)—If Miss Warden has been setting herself to draw a 
picture of an ideally foolish woman, she must certainly be allowed 
to have succeeded in her aim. The heroine, Perdita by name, a 
good woman herself, has, it would seem, a quite unconquerable 
taste for bad men. In her chilhdood she has a great liking for a 
certain Lord Wallinghurst, who is decidedly no better than he 
should be. She takes for her first husband a man who by his 
own confession is a rascal; and for her second, one who, without 
exactly being a rascal, is something of a ruffian. But her crown- 
ing folly is when she comes to identify a long-lost son—the baby- 
born of her first marriage has been taken from her and reported 
to be dead—with one Harry Dare. This same Harry is a most 
unmitigated scoundrel, a thief, a liar, even a murderer; and he 
turns out, in the end, not to be her son, but an illegitimate child 
of her first husband. And yet she continues to regard him with 
a fond affection. She finds her true son, who is a most estimable 
person ; but she bids us farewell with the words—“ The scape- 
grace will fill my thoughts to the end, as he did on the first 
day when he thrilled my heart by calling me ‘ Mother!’” Miss 
Warden cannot be acquitted of having penned a gross libel on 
her sex, all the grosser because of the undoubted truth that 
there is in some of the characteristics of her heroine. Perdita is 
agenuine woman,—that it is easy tosee. In fact, her personality 
is one of the best bits of work that Miss Warden has ever done. 
But could she have been so outrageously foolish ? ‘T'o love this 
absolutely graceless villain, even when the natural bond turns 
out to be a fiction! The story is not ill-contrived, and is told 
with no little force. 

Memorials of Old Haileybury College. By Frederic Charles 
Danvers and Sir M. Monier Williams. (Archibald Constable.)— 
It is possible that some of the present generation may not know 
that Old Haileybury College, as distinguished from the New (a 
prosperous public school), was the alma mater of Indian Civil 
Servants. It was opened in 1806 at Hertford Castle, and was 
transferred to Haileybury about three years later. It is not 
difficult to see that an institution of this kind had serious dis- 
advantages. Allthe pupils were nominees (of members of the 
Board of Directors) ; they had a lucrative career before them; the 
power of expulsion, an ultima ratio which is essential to the good 
discipline of such a gathering, could hardly be exercised. Pity 
discountenanced the idea of inflicting so heavy a fine on the 
nominee; policy was opposed to offending the nominator. Sir M. 
Monier Williams expresses himself in a guarded manner, but it is 
clear that the contrast between Haileybury and Balliol, from 
which he went on receiving his nomination, was not in favour of 
the former. The staff was not altogether effective; the in- 
struction seems to have been good; other interests were less 
carefully attended to. There are a few good stories scattered 
here and there, and some interesting sketches of principals 
and professors, among whom Sir J. Macintosh, C. W. LeBas, 
Melvill, and H. H. Wilson, and we may add Sir M. Monier 
Williams himself, were the best known to fame. Not the least 
interesting item in the miscellanew of the volume is the account 
of the closing ceremony. The Old College came to an end on 
December 7th, 1857, when, curiously enough, the Visitor, the 
Bishop of London (then Dr. Tait), was present for the first time. 

In an Orchard. By Katherine S. Macquoid. 2 vols. (Bliss, 
Sands, and Foster.)—Mrs. Macquoid never writes a story that is 
other than pretty, graceful, and in various ways pleasant. Her 
latest story has all these good qualities, and it does not seem easy 
to justify a feeling of vague disappointment. We think the truth 
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in interest, and the narrative lacks the inevitableness which gives 
toa novel form and organism and unity. The heroine is very 
vaguely conceived. During the greater part of the story she is 
a charming though rather shallow and selfish girl; but in the 
final pages her character is entirely changed, and we are left 
without any sufficient indication of the nature of the transforming 
influence. Then there is a certain mysterious Léocadie who for 
gome reason is very anxious that Gabrielle shall marry the young 
fisherman, Pierre Sarrazin, and who does all that in her lies to 
raise a scandal by associating their names together; but for any- 
thing that we learn in the course of the story, her action is 
altogether destitute of adequate motive, and it therefore becomes 
a source of irritation rather than of interest. There are some 
charming descriptive passages ; but the novel, as a whole, seems to 
us rather in the air. 

The Church Lessons Illustrated by Thoughts in Verse. By the Rev. 
J. H. Wauklyn. Vols. I. and II. (Bemrose and Sons.)—These 
two volumes are the first instalment of a work which is to be com- 
pleted in eight. The plan followed is to give a passage from some 
poet which shall touch on the chapter appointed to be read. The 
choice is not a very large one, at least if it is to be limited to 
poetry, even of the second class. The editor, who has spared no 
pains to fulfil his task satisfactorily, expresses a hope that none of 
the selections “ fall below a fair standard of literary merit.” This, 
perhaps, is not pitching his hopes too high. We must own that 
there are several names which are not known to us, and one or 
two, Robert Montgomery, for instance, which one knows, but 
not favourably. The most celebrated writers in the volumes 
before us are J. G. Whittier, Keble, Isaac Williams, C. Wesley, 
Dr. Watts, F. R. Havergal, Mrs. Hemans, J. H. Newman, Thomas 
Moore, Praed, and Crabbe. We hope to have an opportunity of 
returning to the work when it is further advanced. Meanwhile 
we commend it to our readers as a novel, interesting, and, on the 
whole, well executed undertaking. The two volumes before us 
contain the Daily Morning Lessons from the Old Testament from 
January 1st up to June 28th. Days with special Lessons are 
omitted. 

Jack Doyle’s Daughter. By R.C. Francillon. 3 vols. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—Mr. Francillon’s work is bound always to have a 
certain value, but we cannot think that this value is as great, or, 
let us say, as easily discernible in Jack Doyle’s Daughter as in 
other tales of his which we could mention. “As easily dis- 
cernible” expresses the feeling which we fancy many readers will 
have that the story does not do justice to the author’s powers. 
The characters are firmly drawn, those of Jack Doyle and Sir 
Charles being particularly good, and the dialogue is good, but the 
story is difficult to follow. It does not carry the reader with it ; 
on the contrary, it requires a distinct effort on his part. This is 
a fault which destroys the effect of really good work. A plain 
story of not half the merit of Mr. Francillon’s would please much 
more. 

Two volumes, which are likely to be much in request during 
the next few months, may be mentioned together. These are, 
Parish Councils: a Handbook to the Local Government Act, 1894, by 
Portland B. Akerman and Percy H. Ford (Routledge and Sons), 
and Ward, Lock, and Bowden’s Practical Guide to the Parish 
Councils Act, by A. H. Graham, M.A., and Spencer Brodhurst, 
M.A.—The two are constructed on somewhat different principles. 
The first, after a brief introduction, gives the text of the Act, illus- 
trated with notes, references to other Acts (a most needful thing), 
&ce.; the second reviews the whole subject in a copious introduc- 
tion, and then gives the text of the Act, with such notes as may 
be necessary. We do not care to indicate a preference between 
the two. So complicated is the subject that a careful reading of 
both would probably be not too much. 

Illustrated Interviews. By Harry How. (George Newnes.)— 
These seventeen interviews are reprinted from the Strand 
Magazine. The principle of interviewing being accepted—and it 
seems hopeless to protest against it—they are good papers of 
the kind, pleasantly and intelligently written, and giving as little 
offence to good taste as anything so personal could well do. They 
are amply illustrated, and the illustrations are a really valuable 
addition to the letterpress. The distinguished persons who con- 
sented to sit for these pen-and-pencil portraits of themselves are— 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert, Cardinal Manning, Sir F. Leighton, Mr. H. 
Rider Haggard, Madame Albani, Mr. F. C. Burnand, Mr. Henry 
Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, Professor Blackie, Lord Wolseley, Mr. 
G. A. Sala, the late Sir M. Mackenzie, the Rev. J. E. C. Weldon, 
Mr. Harry Stacy Marks, M.A., the Bishop of Ripon, Dr. W. H. 
Russell, and Mr. Harry Furniss. 


The Man in Black, By Stanley J. Weyman. (Cassell and Co.) 
—Mr. Stanley Weyman has made a certain period of French 
history in a peculiar sense his own domain. If anything was 
wanted, after the brilliant success of the “House of the Wolf” 


and “A Gentleman of France,” to prove his title, it might be 
found in this story. The plot is skilfully contrived, the characters 
impressive, the dialogue vivid. No more sombre and powerfnl 
figure than Solomon Nétredame, astrologer and poisoner, has ap- 
peared in recent fiction; no more pathetic one than that of the 
hapless wife of M. de Vidoche. And then in the final scene, when 
the contemplated crime is made known, and along with it the 
mystery of “ Lochan de Bault, Seigneur of I know not where,” &c., 
is revealed, the writer's powers reach their culminating height. 


English Prose Selections. Edited by Henry Craik. Vol. II. 
(Macmillan.)—This volume begins with Bacon, and ends with Sir 
Roger L’Estrange, covering a period of fifty-six years if we 
reckon from the birth-date, of seventy-eight if we take the 
interval between the deaths of the two, L’Estrange having lived 
to the age of eighty-eight. The plan, however, is to assign the 
task of furnishing an introduction, and, we presume, making a 
selection, to a writer who has made a special study of the author 
or of his school or period. Thus, Mr. Saintsbury has taken charge 
of John Donne, Burton (“ Anatomy of Melancholy”), Thomas 
Hobbes, Sir Thomas Urquhart, Sir Thomas Browne, Thomas 
Fuller, and James Harrington (author of “ Oceana”). The selec- 
tions from Bacon are due to the late Professor Minto; the editor 
himself has dealt with John Hayward (a little-known historian), 
Bishop Hall, Heylyn, Lord Clarendon, and Bishop Wilkins ; 
while Sir Henry Wotton, Lark, Milton, and Cowley have been 
entrusted to Professor A. W. Ward. ‘The introduction to the 
volume is, of course, furnished by the editor. 

The Capture of the ‘ Estrella” By Commander Claud Harding, 
R.N. (Cassell and Co.)—This is a vigorous and exciting “ tale of 
the slave trade.” Commander Harding’s style is somewhat un- 
finished, but it is sufficient for its purpose, which is to give a 
brisk and even exciting narrative of adventures on African rivers 
and amidst African jungles. There is a notable heroine in the 
person of Sennaia, otherwise Miss Selina Sentrouse, who is not 
without a certain family resemblance to Ayocanora; and a very 
creditable hero in Mr. Robert Hardy, who displays an amazing 
amount of presence of mind and readiness of resource. Lord Tom, 
the Krooman giant, is a fine fellow, and is not inappropriately 
rewarded with the heart and hand of Queen Rampolani, Alto- 
gether this a fresh and racy story. 

Phabe’s Shakespeare. Arranged for Children by Adelaide C. 
Gordon Sim. (Bickers and Son.)—Miss Sim has tried her hand 
on eight of the plays, having judiciously selected some that were 
easiest to deal with. She challenges, it may be said, comparison 
with Charles and Mary Lamb. This is, however, more in ap- 
pearance than in fact. The “children” of whom “ Phobe” is a 
representative are younger than the readers whom the Lambs had 
in contemplation when they wrote. These stories are decidedly a 
success, so transparent and unaffected is their simplicity, and so 
happily is the point of each story given. 

A Great Temptation. By Dora Russell. 3 vols. (F. V. White 
and Co.)—It is only fair to say that Miss Russell’s book is not 
difficult to read. It is extended indeed to the orthodox three 
volumes; but the pages are few, about seven hundred in all, and 
loosely printed, and would make, we calculate, one average octavo 
volume. The story moves with a certain briskness. The plotand 
characters are of a very commonplace kind. There are the usual 
misunderstandings, &c., which help to protract a tale, a well- 
meaning, but somewhat foolish heroine, two very spiteful women 
who hate her for very various reasons, and a doubtful hero, who, 
for a baronet in fiction, is not very wicked. We can hardly 
recommend A Great Temptation to our readers, but if they come 
across it, and have nothing else to do, they will find it tolerable. 

A Prisoner of War. By F. A. Inderwick, Q.C. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—Mr. Inderwick lays the scene of his story in 
Romney Marsh; the time is the end of the French War; the 
principal characters are the “ Prisoner” and sundry citizens of 
Winchelsea, prominentamong them being the “ Agent,” a rascally 
person, who does not hesitate at treason, not to speak of other-mal- 
practices. The story has a fair amount of interest, and the various 
personages are drawn with some cleverness and force. Mr. Inder- 
wick takes care that the Tory dogs should have the worst of it. 

Early Printed Books. By E. Gordon Duff. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Duff's first chapter deals with “ Steps 
towards the Invention.” Such steps he finds in the impress of a 
maker’s name found on ancient amphorae and lamps, and such 
like things; ‘but of course the nearest approach was in the “ block 
books.” Of these about a hundred specimens are extant, some, 
however, of so late a date that they have no interest. ‘I'he first 
printed books were editions of the Vulgate, published at Mainz, 
known as the Marazin and the Bamberg Bibles. Both are prob- 
ably earlier than 1454. The first dated book is the Psalmorum 
Codex of 1457. Mr. Duff goes on to describe the spread of the 
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England. The earliest English book is just twenty years later 
than the Mainz Psalter. In the following year a press was set 
up at Oxford, which was at work up to 1486. Eight books were 
published about the same time at St. Albans. Mr. Duff gives a 
clear and concise account of these and other matters, and he 
devotes a special chapter to the ‘‘ Study of Bookbinding,” and 
another on the “Collecting and Describing of Early Printed 
Books,” for the particular guidance of those who are practically 
interested in the subject. 

Marie Charlotte Anne de Corday. By Mary Jeaffreson. (Digby 
and Long.)—This “Centenary Essay” is a sufficiently fair 
estimate of a remarkable woman. Now and then the siyle 
admits of an improvement, as when, for instance, we read that 
the “party of the Girondists had been practically rendered a 
dead letter by the tumultuous decree,” &c. Miss Jeaffreson has 
no indiscriminate admiration for Charlotte Corday. Her act was 
futile, for Marat had but a few months to live, and it raised a 
feeling in his favour; it was condemned, in fact, by the highest 
policy, as well as by the highest morality. Apart from these 
considerations, Charlotte de Corday was a singularly noble figure, 
to which Miss Jeaffreson does full justice. 

Deephaven. By Sarah Orne Jewett. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and 
Co.)—Deephaven appeared some twenty years ago, and has been 
followed by not a few imitations. It is interesting to read it 
again, especially in the light of the preface which Miss Jewitt has 
prefixed to this new edition. It comes to us now with the ad- 
ditional attraction of some illustrations by Charles and Marcia 
Woodbury. 

A Short History of the Renaissance in Italy. Taken from the 
Work of John Addington Symonds, by Lieutenant-Colonel Alfred 
Pearson. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—The character and, we may say, 
the value of this book are sufficiently indicated by the descrip- 
tive title given above. It has been written with the full approval 
of the virtual author. “It was my husband’s thought,” writes 
Mrs. Pearson in the preface, ‘to record here the opinion he fre- 
quently expressed—that the intention of his large work had been 
thoroughly appreciated by Colonel Pearson, and its essence repro- 
duced without any important omission.” More it is needless to 
say. 

In the series of “ Bell’s Classical Translations” (G. Bell and 
Sons) we have two volumes of a proposed translation of Virgil. 
These are The Bucolics and The Georgics, translated by Hamilton 
Bryce, LL.D. Both appear to be carefully done, as far as 
accuracy is concerned, and to be at least an approximation to 
what is satisfactory in point of style. Now and then we finda 
passage which seems to admit of correction orimprovement. In 
Georg. i. 26, Dr. Bryce appears to read “Terrarumve” for the 
commonly received “ Terrarumque.” Surely the latter is better. 
There is no alternative between the “urbes invisere ” and the 
“terrarum curam.” Thealternatives are,—earth, sea, the heavens. 
In iv. 457 the well-known cruz, ‘dum te fugeret per gramina 
praceps,” is not adequately rendered by ‘“ When escaping from 
you in headlong flight,” &c. Some notion of attempt,—as, “so 
but she might escape” should have been given. 

A Journalist’s Note-Book. By Frank Frankport Moore. (Hutchin- 
son and Co.)—Mr. Moore has collected a number of anecdotes, of 
which we might give the description which Martial gives of his 
epigram, but with the omission of the bona quaedam. It is quite 
surprising that a gentleman who has busied himself with collect- 
ing this kind of ware should Lave come across so very little that is 
really witty, funny,or amusing. What truth there may be in them 
it is unprofitable to inquire. Even when Mr. Moore pledges his 
personal credit to them they are sometimes a little too difficult. 
There is a story, for instance, about a Bishop who, on being 
translated to another see, endeavoured to defraud Mr. Moore him- 
self (see pp. 58-61) by selling him a piece of varnished deal furni- 
ture as an “antique carved oak cabinet.” Mr. Moore, to judge 
from the photograph with which he has been good enough to 
illustrate his volume, is a young man. Allowing him an experi- 
ence of twelve years, as the period during which he has been 
likely to be invited to make such purchases by Bishops, we find 
that the choice of prelates in question is limited to about four. It 
would be an insult to name any one of them in connection with 
such a story. 

Aspects of Modern Oxford. By a Mere Don. (Seeley.)—The 
“Mere Don” (who might as well have put his name on the title- 
page of this volume as he subscribed it to the articles of the 
Portfolio) discourses very pleasantly and smartly about things 
academical, about his own order, for which he gives a most effec- 
tive apologia, about the undergraduates, the sightseer, examina- 
tions, University journalism, and other kindred topics. He directs 
a gentle satire against some of his predecessors. Who does 
not recognise the “ neglected sizar,” who “ threw off his thread- 
bare ceat, leapt into the vacant seat [vacated by the fainting of 





the regular stroke], and won his crew at once the proud position 
of head of the river by the simple process of making four bumps 
on the same night”? He has a smart rap at the unappreciated 
geniuses who, having failed to get their due from University 
examiners or to please the censorship of College Deans, tell them 
through the papers of the Press that they are effete survivals of an 
obsolete system. He utters a not unreasonable complaint of the 
stress of routine work, which makes Oxford life a weariness, alike 
to the flesh and the spirit. And he tells some capital stories, 
Indeed, the humour is one of the most attractive things in the 
book. How good is this. “College tutors in these days are 
expected to work. It is on record that a tourist from a manu- 
facturing district, on seeing four tutors snatching a brief hour at 
lawn-tennis, remarked, ‘I suppose there’s another shift working 
inside ?? Such are the requirements of the age and the manu- 
facturing districts.” 


Addresses to Working Men. By S. Reynolds Hole, Dean of 
Rochester. (Edward Arnold.)—These Addresses have the merits, 
and occasionally the faults, of the lecture and the sermon. 
Written for the platform and pulpit, the speaker’s vigorous 
and racy style must have made them effective in delivery. 
The Dean of Rochester is plain-spoken, homely in illustration, 
and apt in the use of arguments likely to win the popular ear. 
He means what he says and goes straight to the point, and no 
command of rhetoric could add force to the manly sincerity which 
marks these pages. They cannot fail to be of service to working 
men, and, one would hope, not to working men alone. In an 
« Address” on “True Education,” the Dean recalls the Duke of 
Wellington’s warning that an education without Christianity 
would make a nation of clever devils. In three sermons on 
“‘Unbelief,” he replies with ability and persuasiveness to the 
objections so often urged by thoughtful, but uneducated, men. 
A single rash statement, however, may do more harm than twenty 
sound arguments can do good. “ What great book,” the Dean 
asks, “ has been written by an unbeliever?” Does he deny the 
quality of greatness to Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall”? Argu- 
ments against the pew-system are numerous, and to those who 
regard pew-rent as a necessary evil, the Dean, a strong defender 
of the free-and-open church movement, gives the reasons for his 
faith. He declares that an offertory on the first day of the week 
is the way of the Bible and of the Church, and that he has not 
heard of an instance in which the system has failed. In two 
addresses upon “ Bible Temperance,” the Dean counsels modera~ 
tion and not total abstinence, a vow which, save in the case of 
the drunkard, he considers repugnant to Scripture. The volume 
also contains a paper upon gambling and betting, which was 
originally delivered at the Manchester Church Congress. 


The Days of His Vanity. By Sydney Grundy. {Chatto and 
Windus.)—The author of this story is a well-known playwright, 
who, since its original publication, has served a twenty-years 
apprenticeship to the art of dramatic plot-weaving. In a brief 
preface Mr. Grundy explains that the reappearance of his novel, 
which he modestly declares is not a novel, “ but a passage in 
the life of a young man,” is connected with the recent production 
of his play, Sowing the Wind. But beyond the central incident 
of the old man’s story of his illicit love and its direful conse- 
quences, there is little in common between the novel and the 
play. Nor could one have judged from the loose construction, 
the want of dramatic dialogue, and the endless and wearisome 
dissertations of the novel, that its author would in time develop 
into a successful playwright. We do not mean to imply that Mr. 
Grundy’s story is altogether wanting in interest or in merit. 
There are some clever sketches of journalistic life and of the 
stage of twenty years ago; notwithstanding which we doubt if 
the author were well advised to challenge criticism on an early, 
and we must add a crude, work of fiction. For what is The Days 
of His Vanity but a painful and long drawn-out story of illicit 
love, set off by much feeble philosophising on the part of a 
young briefless barrister of five-and-twenty? True, Ernest 
Tempest is a well-meaning and moral youth; but the world 
is not agape to learn that such juvenile philosophers, when 
crossed in love, regard religious creeds as evil things, and the 
marriage-tie as a form of hypocrisy. If The Days of His Vanity be 
intended to convey a profound ethical scheme, and to inculcate a 
higher teaching than the conventional morality which it ridicules 
and misunderstands, then surely the book ends where it should 
begin. It ends with the postman bringing the hero his first 
brief, which Ernest “flung on the floor and stamped on.” Mr, 
Grundy wisely advises the young man “to pick it up,”—advice 
we heartily second and support. But if we are to take young Mr. 
Tempest as a new social guide and moral reformer, we should 
prefer to know his views after he has dealt not only with his first 
brief, but with many other problems and experiences of our 
complex life,—after, in other words, “years have brought the 
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philosophic mind.” We regret to add that even from the lower 
standpoint of the circulating library The Days of His Vanity must 
be pronounced rather dull reading. 

Diderot’s Thoughts on Art and Style. By Beatrix L. Tollemache. 
(Remington and Co.)—This small volume of translations from 
various essays and art-notes written by Diderot may be useful in 
leading people to study the author in his own language. In these 
days nearly every one who is likely to read such a work knows 
enough French to read it in the original ; it seems, therefore, a pity 
to clothe Diderot’s thoughts in an English garb. Though the 
translation is fairly done, we cannot say that the style of the 
English compensates for the loss of the French. It needs infinite 
labour, or great natural genius, to translate well; but this fact 
never seems to weigh with translators. English was one of 
Diderot’s many acquirements. His eulogy on Richardson and his 
novels, which we find translated at the end of this book, makes us 
smile, so unlimited is his admiration. If he were forced, says the 
Frenchman, to sell his books, he would reserve Richardson’s novels, 
‘“*together with Moses, Homer, Euripides, and Sophocles,” and 
these should be read by turns. Diderot’s art-criticisms, which fill 
the greater part of this volume, show much cleverness and 
sagacity ; but before all else he was a literary man. He tried to 
criticise a painting as he would have criticised a book. This 
method often revealed absurdities in the compositions of many 
subject pictures, but it also led the critic into strange errors 
concerning art. His own countrymen sentenced Diderot to more 
than three months’ imprisonment for publishing certain startling 
philosophical thoughts ; but the famous Catherine II. of Russia, 
admiring his talent and his opinions, loaded him with favours. 
Frederick of Prussia, on the contrary, turned a cold shoulder on 
him, having had probably enough of philosophy in Voltaire. It 
is as chief editor of the famous ‘“‘ Encyclopédie” that Diderot’s 
name has come down to posterity. Almost single-handed he wrote 
all its philosophicai articles; but he also published essays on nearly 
every conceivable subject, including “ The Merit of Virtue,” and 
“Thoughts on the blind for the benefit of those who can see.” 
His friendship for, and his subsequent quarrel with, Rousseau are 
well known; but if this book makes its readers desire the further 
acquaintance of Diderot and his contemporaries, it will certainly 
have fulfilled its intended purpose. 

Shakespeare Studies, and Essay on English Dictionaries. By 
the late Thomas Spencer Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. (Longmans.)— 
Readers, and we must own ourselves among the number, are a 
little shy of fresh comments upon Shakespeare. Do not we know, 
or think that we know, all that has been or can be said about the 
poet and his works? This natural but somewhat presumptuous 
belief will be shaken, if not destroyed, by these masterly studies, 
especially by the admirable article contributed by the late editor 
of the “Encyclopedia Britannica” to the ninth editicn of that work. 
It would be difficult to praise this monograph too highly for fresh- 
ness of style, for compressed fullness of matter, and for the com- 
prehensiveness of view which a theme so noble demands. It may 
be doubted whether Dr. Baynes has omitted any point required in 
such an article, and there can be no question that he has so used 
his exhaustive knowledge of tbe subject as to present a faithful 
picture of the poet and his age. So lucid and pleasant is the 
style of the essay, that an inexperienced reader might be apt to 
think it was easily written. On the contrary, there are traces 
throughout of the most arduous research, and, indeed, only by 
strenuous labour could so finished a piece of workmanship have 
been produced. We are glad therefore to welcome this reprint of 
it in a portable form. Three additional essays on the dramatist 
—“ What Shakespeare Learnt at School,” “Shakespearian Glos- 
saries,” and “ New Shakespearian Interpretations ”—are also well 
worthy of preservation in book-form. It is to be regretted that 
the unity of the volume should be injured by the insertion of an 
irrelevant article on English Dictionaries. Shakespeare, who 
nearly fills the book, should be allowed to have the full possession 
of it. A short biographical preface by Professor Lewis Campbell 
gives the leading facts in Dr. Baynes’s honourable and energetic 
career. 

The World’s Highway: with some First Impressions whilst 
Journeying Along It. By Mrs, Archibald Dunn. (Gay and 
Bird.)—This volume is written in the form of a journal, and 
there igs a freshness in Mrs. Dunn’s “first impressions ” which 
makes the book pleasant reading. The writer rotes down what- 
ever strikes her in an unaffected and easy style. In Ceylon the 
novices of a Buddhist temple are described as playing so well at 
cricket that an English colonel tried in vain to bowl out the 
man at the wicket, “who circumvented all the snares plotted 
against him by the unbelievers.” The Sinhalese, the writer 
observes, have virtues which we might copy to advantage. They 
do not drink to excess; neither do they need a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. The seventy distinct smells 
which Coleridge numbered at Cologne, are far exceeded in Canton, 





yet, in spite of a poisonous atmosphere, foul water, and a swarming 
population, a gentleman who had lived for twenty years in the 
English Colony told the author that an epidemic was unknown. 
Mrs. Dunn does not share the admiration for Japan expressed by 
many travellers. There is no life, she says, in the universal 
Japanese smile, and although the children are well behaved, there 
is nothing pretty about them except their dress; the people, too, 
are ugly, “but with a pleasant, cheerful, courteous, grotesque 
ugliness which is quite winning.” Then their taste for gardening 
is, in the traveller’s judgment, painfully artificial. They plant the 
roots of forest trees in pots and distort their stunted shapes, they 
put metal birds in their gardens as ornaments, and their universal 
passion for flowers is exhibited in the collection of quaint forms. 
“TI marvelled,” Mrs. Dunn writes, “to think that any one should 
be so infatuated as to compare the flower-wealth of England with 
this colourless land.’’ The Japanese, as a race, do not strike her 
as very intelligent ; but while greatly inferior intellectually and 
physically to the Chinese, they are “a happy-tempered, pleasure- 
loving people, and far pleasanter to travel among.” Of the United 
States the traveller has nothing novel to say beyond the statement 
that the Roman Catholic Church is “thoroughly in touch with 
the Republic, in the broadest sense of the word.” Mrs. Dunn, 
who has lived as well as travelled in many countries, concludes 
her lively volume with the patriotic sentiment that for a per- 
manent residence there is no land equal to England. 

Richard Steele. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
G. A. Aitken.—(Fisher Unwin.)—This volume, which belongs to 
the “ Mermaid Series of the Old Dramatists,” has been carefully 
edited by Mr. Aitken, who published a few years ago a copious 
biography of Steele. He is of course, as the author observes, 
chiefly remembered as an essayist; and not only, we may add, 
for what he wrote, but for what he did in inaugurating a new 
kind of literature. To the “sprightly father of the English 
essay” Addison owes his fame, for it may be doubted if he 
would have revealed the genius that has made him immortal, had 
it not been for the Tatler and the Spectator. Steele’s dramas do 
not much enhance his literary reputation, but they are not 
without merit, and should win a welcome in their modern dress. 
In spite of palpable defects, they are preserved by the salt of 
humour and by the wholesome humanity which gives life also to 
Steele’s prose-writings. His geniality covers a thousand faults. 
Among the Queen Anne men he is the only popular writer who 
treats women with chivalric feeling; for even Addison, while 
faintly recognising the divinity which surrounded them before 
the days of divided interests and divided skirts, generally treats 
the sex as triflers, or as children who need teaching. It was 
always Steele’s purpose to be moral, and he declared that his 
play, The Lying Lover, was damned for its piety. A more amusing 
comedy, The Tender Husband, was dedicated to Addison, to whom 
he says he could not offer it had he not been careful “ to avoid 
everything which might look ill-natured, immoral, or prejudicial 
to what the better part of mankind hold sacred and honourable.” 
Steele’s ideas of what was honourable and moral did not save him 
from coarseness of incident and language, but his intentions 
were good, and his dramas belong to the literature of a highly 
interesting period. 

An Old Kirk Chronicle: being a History of Auldhame, Tyning- 
hame, and Whitekirk in East Lothian. By the Rev. P. H. 
Waddell, B.D. (Blackwood and Sons.)—Mr. Waddell, minister 
of the united parish described in this volume, has accomplished 
a work which must have proved laborious and costly. His 
industry is worthy of praise, and the more so as his minute 
parochial researches are not intended to attract many readers. 
The volume, of which only two hundred copies are issued, is pro- 
duced in fine style, the paper, print, and engravings being of high 
excellence. There are upwards of twenty illustrations; but it is 
difficult to understand what interest can attach to the delineation 
of pewter basins, communion flagons in pewter, and communion 
cups in silver of the most commonplace description. The 
signatures of ministers, too, wholly unknown to fame, can scarcely 
be worthy of preservation ; and of the letterpress there is little 
that can be said to possess the general significance which many 
local narratives supply. The curious reader will, however, find 
some interesting details in the Chronicle. Church discipline in 
the seventeenth century was severe in Scotland. The minister 
could put his parishioners in the stocks, or make them stand like 
naughty children during the whole time of divine service, and 
the “linnen-clad penitents” were doomed to hear their sins 
denounced before the congregation, and in many cases to pay a 
fine also. Belief in witchcraft was universal, and to examine 
charges against witches was a minister’s familiar occupation. A 
village clergyman in those cruel days must have lived a strangely 
divided life. If it was his duty to console the afflicted, it was 
also his duty severely to punish, and in cases of witchcraft to 
assist in burning, his sheep, “I went to Dunbar,” writes the 
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minister, “being ordained to go quhair ten witchis wer execut ; ” 
and other entries show that the employment was not a rare one. 

Welsh Fairy-Tales, and other Stories. Collected and edited by 
P.H. Emerson. (Nutt.)— Most of these tales were either collected 
by the author in Anglesea, or are extracted from William’s 
** Observations on the Snowdon Mountains,” a book published in 
1802. They deal chiefly with familiar subjects of Celtic folk- 
lore ; the witch who changes herself into a hare, the fairies who 
are the enemies of the witches and demons, and who make gifts 
of money to their favourites, but change the money into cockle- 
shells, if its source is hinted at, and so on. The account of the 
origin of the Welsh, which an old seaman heard related on his 
way home from Calcutta, and the genuineness of which the 
author reasonably doubts, contains an allusion to a great bird, 
met with on the borders of Persia, called the Rob. This is 
evidently the Arabian Rukh; but we never remember to have 
seen it described as incapable of flight before. The last six tales 
are from Ireland, Scotland, Jersey, Shetland, and France; the 
story of the Fishermen of Shetland is interesting, as we find a 
merman shut up in a copper vessel in the form of smoke, and 
becoming hopeless of release, threatening to kill his deliverer. 
Our author thinks this story genuine; it was related to him by a 
yachting hand who heard it from a Shetlander comrade ; but this 
incident, at least, is too like an interpretation from “ The Arabian 
Nights ” not to awaken suspicion respecting its source. 

Epochs of Indian History: the Muhammadans, 1001-1761 A.D. 
By J. D. Rees, C.LE., LC.S., &c. (Longmans.)—The period 
covered by this little book extends from the reign of Mahmiad of 
Ghazni, the famous Mahommedan invader of India, to the battle of 
Panipat, which destroyed the Mogul Empire. An introductory 
chapter deals with the earlier history of India in connection with 
the West, and with the rise of Mahommedanism ; and a supplemen- 
tary chapter brings down the account of the Indian Mahommedans 
to the present day. But even apart from this additional matter, 
the subject of the book is so vast, and so complicated with side- 
issues and the history of countries beyond India, that little more 
than a brief résumé of dynasties, wars, and principal events was 
possible within the narrow limits assigned to the author. Never- 
theless, his book may serve the purpose of a useful book of 
reference, especially as he has had the forethought to p rovide it 
with an excellent index. 

Ruskin on Music. Edited by A. M. Wakefield. (George Allen.) 
—Miss Wakefield’s interest in music, and her admiration for Mr. 
Ruskin, have led her to collect passages in his writings bearing 
on the subject, and to arrange them in a connected form. To cut 
across a writer’s work with the clue of a subject that he treats 
incidentally, leads to a kind of book that cannot be criticised very 
seriously ; it falls into the order of birthday anthologies. But 
it is akind of book that gives pleasure to a good many people, and 
it is not uninteresting to have a section cut at an unexpected 
angle through the work of a great writer. 

Hero and Leander. With Woodcuts by Charles Ricketts and 
Charles Shannon. (Elkin Mathews and John Lane.)—This 
volume follows up the edition of “ Daphnis and Chloe,”’ illustrated 
by the same artists, and recently reviewed in the Spectator. The 
text is that of Marlowe and Chapman’s poem after Museus. The 
decorations and illustrations are of the same type as those in the 
preceding volume. None of them is quite so fine as the best of 
the cuts in the former book, and the mannerism is perhaps 
intensified. But we speak of artists who aim high and have 
achieved much. The binding is daintily designed. 
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PROFESSOR DRUMMOND’S NEW WORK. 


NINTH THOUSAND, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 
The Lowell Lectures on 


THE ASCENT OF MAN. 
By HENRY DRUMMOND. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ Without being at all superficial, Prof. Drummond’s 
book is one of the simplest and most popular ever written. He is one of the few 
who can make a complex scientific subject clear to any ordinary capacity, and 
attractive to anybody with a glimmer of imagination.” 


MR. J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS. 


TWELFTH EDITION, buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 


Mr. A. T. QUILLER-COUCH, in the Spzarer says :— What is the 
tale about? A little cottage, not specially picturesque; au invalid mother; the 
commonplace death of her first-born son, and the commonplace ruin of her second - 
born. Nocharacter is extraordinary, of plot there is nothing at all; the catastrophe 
might befall any young man, whatever his nationality or station of life...... But 
search about in English Literature, and where will you find a story of like 
quality of pathos written by an Anglo-Saxon?” 


NINTH EDITION, buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 


SPECTATOR.—“ At once the most successful, the most truly literary, and 
the most realistic attempt that bas been made fur years—if not for generations— 
to reproduce humble Scotch life.” 


SIXTH EDITION, buckram, gilt top, crown $vo, price 63. 


MY LADY NICOTINE. 


ACADEMY.—"'It is not too much to say of it that it is the funniest book 
—I say ‘funniest’ advisedly, though reluctantly— of its kind that has been 
published for a quarter of a century.” 


EIGHTH EDITION, buckran, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 63. 


WHEN A MAN ’S SINGLE. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Mr. Barrie is a man with a style. From 
one end to the other the story is bright, cheerful, amusing—barring the idyllic 
prologue, which is pathetic as well as humorous, Origiaal men, and men with 
styles, are so uncommon as to make Mr, Barrie’s appearance asa novelist matter 
for general congratulation.” 


Feap. 8vo, sewed, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d, 


AN EDINBURGH ELEVEN. 


Contains Sketches of Lord Rosresery, Prof. Masson, Prof. Buackir, Prof, 
CALDERWOOD, Prof. Tait, Prof. Frazer, Prof. CHRYsTAL, Prof. SELLAR, Mr. 
Joseru ‘THOMSON, Mr. R, L. STEVENSON, and Rev. WALTER C, Situ, D.D. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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The CLAIMS of CHRISTIANITY. By W. 


8. LILLY. Demy 8yo, 12s, 





Rev. H. N, HUTCHINSON, F.G.S. 


CREATURES of OTHER DAYS. By Rev. 


H. N. Hutcainson, F.G.S., Author of ‘‘Extinct Monsters.” With a 
Preface by Sir W. H. Flower, K.C.B., F.R.S. With Illustrations by J. Smit. 
Large crown 8yo, 14s, 


LARGE-PAPER EDITION. 


The NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS. 


bed Cuarves Dixon, With 157 Coloured Illustrations of Eggs. Demy 8vo 
os. net, 


Dr, J. RITZEMA BOS, 


AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. 


RITZEMA Bos. Translated by Professor J. R. ArnswortH Davis, B.A., 
F.C.P. With a Preface by Miss OrmERoD, Containing 149 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, [Neat week, 


CHARLES G. HARPER. 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK of DRAWING 


for MODERN PROCESSES of REPRODUCTION. By Cuartes G. Harper. 
big many Illustrations showing Comparative Results. Large crown 8vo, 
73. 6d, 
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By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 





ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


The MYSTERY of the PATRICIAN CLUB. 


By ALBERT D. Vanpam. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


J. E. MUDDOCK, F.R.G.S. 


The STAR of FORTUNE. A Story of the 


Indian Mutiny. By J. E. Mupvockg, F.R.G.S., Aathor of “The Dead Man’s 
Secret,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 








W. H. ALLEN & G0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ALLEN’S NATURALIST’S LIBRARY. 
THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES NOW READY. 
The Scotsman says :—" The ‘ Naturalist’s Library’ has all the signs of carning 
and keeping a wide popularity.” 
Crown 8vo, with 31 Coloured Plates, 6s. 


A HANDBOOK to the BIRDS of GREAT 


BRITAIN. Vol. I, By R. Bowpisr Suarre, LL.D., Zoological Department, 
British Museum. 
Crown 8vo, with 33 Coloured Plates, 6s. 


A HANDBOOK to the MARSUPIALIA and 


MONOTREMATA, By R. Lypexker, B.A., F.G.S., &. 


Crown 4to, profusely Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


The ART of ILLUSTRATION: a Popular 


Treatise on Drawing for the Press, Description of the Processes, &c, By 
HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of ‘“ Academy Notes.” 

“This book wiil have the deepest interest for artists and others more or less 
intimately concerned in the illustration of books and of periodical publications. 
The general reader will also find it worth his attention, for it may reveal to him 
what he has yet never understood,”’— Yorkshire Post. 


Just published, 4 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 


BENGAL MS. RECORDS: a Selected List 
of Letters in the Board of Revenue, Calcutta, 1782-1807. With an Historical 
Dissertation and Analytical Index. By Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.S8.I., Author 
of ‘ The Indian Empire.” 

“They must rank with other calendars of State papers, and will continue to 
hold an important place among the materials for one of the most critical periods 
of Anglo-Indian history.”—The Times, 

2 vole. demy 8vo, 36s, 


HISTORY of CABINETS, from the Union 


with Scotland to the Acquisition of Canada and Bengal. By W.M. Torrens. 
“Ts full of Mr. Torrens’s literary characteristics—wide knowledge of history, 
diligent research, and independent handling of its results, keen political insight, 
originality of judgment and presentation, and a very individual turn of style...... 
The work is undoubtedly ot great interest, both historical and constitutional, 
and should add largely to Mr, Torrens’s literary reputation,”—The Times, 


Crown 8vo, 78, 6d. 


LEADERS of MODERN INDUSTRY: Bio- 


graphical Sketches. By G. Barnett Situ, Author of ‘* Women of Renown.” 
**No brighter and terser record of the story of these great lives,""—Black and 
White. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, 2 vols, 


ALL IN A MAN’S KEEPING. 
By Miss MEG DYAN. 
“Pall of action and excitemcnt, and is decidedly entortaining,”—Publishers’ 
Circular, 


London: W. H, ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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HE Anarchists have struck another blow,—this time with 
lamentable success. They have for some time been 
threatening President Carnot with death, for refusing to com- 
mute the sentences on Vaillant and Henry, and have at last 
found an agent willing to make their menaces good. On 
Sunday, M. Carnot, who was visiting Lyons, was proceeding 
in his carriage to the theatre, and was warmly welcomed by 
the population. Pleased with the reception, the President 
ordered his guard to ride on and leave the crowd free to ad- 
dress him, and was, of course, obeyed. The horses had 
scarcely passed the carriage when a young Italian named 
Cesario Santo, by trade a baker, jumped cn the step witha 
bouquet in his hand concealing a stiletto, which he had just 
bought for five shillings. 
wards at the President’s right side, inflicting a wound on the 
liver three inches deep. The President fell back fainting, 
and was driven at the gallop to the Prefecture, where the 
doctors, after examination, gave up hope. 
spoke, failed in an attempt to write, and shortly before 
1 a.m. expired, the immediate cause of death being internal 
hemorrhage. The assassin was arrested, makes no attempt 





| member from 


destroyed, and in Paris great numbers of Italian work- 
men have been discharged, their French comrades refusing 
to work any longer with them, The French Government 
protects the Italians with energy, and the Italian Government 
is profuse in its condolences, but the outburst of unreason- 
ing popular feeling necessarily increases the tension already 
existing between the two countries. It does not appear 
tbat the French workmen have any complaint against the 
Italians except their competition; but all through the 
South the feeling is so bitter—as our readers will re- 
the incident of Aigues-Mortes—that even 
jaries cannot be trusted to do justice when Italians have 


| been murdered. The revival of the feud is most unfortunate, 
but as yet the Italians at home are displaying patience, a 


| report that the French 


With this weapon he struck down- | 


He hardly | 


to deny his crime, declares himself an Anarchist, but re- | 


fuses to explain his motives until he is before a jury, when 
he will doubtless indulge himself in a burst of rodomon- 
tade. M. Sadi Carnot was born in 1837, was an engineer 
by profession, and had been President of the Republic since 
December 3rd, 1887, when he waselected as a dark horse known 
to all France as grandson of L. Carnot, the “organiser of 
victory.” He made an excellent, though quiet and reserved, 
President, but he suffered latterly from diseased liver, and it 
is believed had resolved to decline the second term which the 
moderate Republicans had arranged to offer him. He had 
been served by nine successive Ministries. He will receive a 
national funeral in Paris to-morrow. 


It is most unfortunate for the good relations of France and 
Italy that tke assassin should belong to the latter people. 
The Governments of both countries understand that the in- 
cident has no national meaning, as of course the profession 
of Anarchy involves denationalisation. The French mob, 
however, does not understand this; and in Lyons, Grenobie, 
Montlucon, and other places, the mob has attacked Italian 
restaurants and threatened Italian Consulates, which at 
Lyons have been placed under military protection. No 
life bas been taken, but shops have been pillaged or 








Ambassador at Rome had been mur- 
dered being a malignant invention. 





The election of a successor to M. Carnot has been accom- 
| plished rapidly and easily. Under the Constitution, in the event 
| of the President’s death, the Assembly must meet within three 
days, and it was accordingly summoned by the Presidents cf 
the Chambers for 1 o’clock on Wednesday. Any French 
citizen entitled to vote may be a candidate, but there were, as 
usual, only three who were supposed to kave any chance,—Y. 
Casimir-Périer, the nominee of the Moderates; M. Brisson, 
the candidate of the Radicals and Socialists; and M. Dupuy, 
who had hopes of the Moderate vote if M. Casimir-Périer did 
not succeed at the first ballot. The Right also named General 
Février, while M. Cavaignac and M. Etienne Arago were alo 
put forward by small groups, the latter only because of his 
great age. The vote was taken by roll-call, and as 853 Senators 
and Deputies were present out of a possible total of S84, the 
absolute majority was 427. On the votes being counted, M. 
Casimir-Périer was found to have 451, or 24 more than the 
absolute majority, and was therefore declared President of the 
Republic. M. Brisson had only 195 votes, M. Dupuy 97, General 
Février 53, M. Arago 27, and M. Cavaignac 12; while 6 votes 
were thrown away. The Socialists were wild with annoyance, 
and said hard things about the “coalition of Reactionaries ; ” 
but there was no help, and the new President was driven in 
safety back to Paris, where he will await at the Foreign 
Office the funeral of his predecessor. Versailles was strongly 
garrisoned during the election, and in Paris the troops were 
kept under arms, but there was no demonstration of hostility 
on the part of the populace, and no disturbance of any kind. 
We have discussed the election elsewhere, but may mention 
here that M. Casimir-Périer is the son of a banker formerly a 
Minister under Louis-Philippe, that he is very rich, and that, 
although only forty-six, he has been repeatedly a Minister. 


On Saturday last, one of the most terrible mining accidents 
ever recorded took place at the Albion Colliery, Cilfynydd, 
South Wales. When the explosion took place, there were over 
270 men and boys down the pit, but of these only fifteen 
were brought up alive; and since then several of the 
rescued Lave died from the results of their injuries. S me of 
the men died from the effects of the explosion, and were 
literally blown to pieces, but the greater number were choked 
by the fire-damp. The asphyxiated were in certain places 
found in heaps of twenty or thirty,—overtaken in their rush 
to escape. Of the 120 horses in the pit, only two were found 
alive. Terrible as was the loss of life, it would have been six 
times as great had the accident taken place a few hours earlier. 
Then there would have been some fifteen hundred persons at 
work. As it was, the ordinary miners had knocked off, and 
the pit was in the possession of the repairing shift. There 
were, of course, a number of heartrending incidents at tie 
pit’s mouth, but there was no panic, and the miners above- 
ground behaved admirably. The moment it was known that 
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an explosion had taken place, there were any number of 
volunteers for the work of rescue. Nothing positive has as 
yet been ascertained in regard to the cause of the explosion, 
but there will of course be a full inquiry. There seems good 
reason to believe that in most instances death came in- 
stantaneously. 


On Saturday evening, the 23rd inst., the Duchess of York 
was safely delivered of a son, who, if the Monarchy lasts, as 
we all hope it will, will one day be King of Great Britain and 
Ireland and Emperor of India. The event bas given much 
pleasure, as a new guarantee for the continuance of the 
Coburg dynasty, which, till the child was born, was 
threatened, the daughter of the Duke of Fife being the 
inevitable heir. An address of congratulation was moved on 
Thursday in both Houses Lord Rosebery dwelling on “our 
ancient, limited, bistoric Monarchy,” and Sir William Har- 
court, in a very poor speech, on the strength which the 
affection felt for Queen Victoria had added to the throne. 
The vote would have been unanimous in both Houses but 
that Mr. Keir Hardie chose to pose as the spokesman of Re- 
publicanism,—a position to which he is intellectually unequal. 
He was merely vulgar, describing the event as “an everyday 
occurrence,” declaring that it was nothing to him “ whether 
a future ruler was a yenuine or a spurious article,” that there 
was no yuarantee for tbe child’s efficiency, that he would be 
surrounded by flatterers from his cradle, that he would be 
sent round the world and followed by rumours of morganatic 
alliances, and that if another Member would second him he 
would take a division. No other Member wonld, and Mr. 
Keir Hardie sat down, having done nothing except make Re- 
publicanism a little disgusting. We must add, in fairness, 
that in doing it he probably forfeited his seat. Every woman 
in West Ham will be an active electioneering agent against him. 

At the Civil Service dinner on Wednesday, Sir William 
Harcourt made the interesting announcement that he could 
never become a Peer. In speaking of Lord Welby, he said 
that he was severed from him for ever, so far as public life 
is concerned. “I cannot go to him, and he can never return 
to me.” Indeed, he sp ke in terms which strongly suggested 
that he was thinking of the parable of Dives and Lazarus. 
There was, he said, “a great gulf” fixed between them. Did 
he think of Lord Welby as Dives, and himself as Lazarus on 
Abraham’s bosom, or of Lord Welby as Lazarus and of him- 
self as Dives? He did not even hint. But as it was only 
insuperable reluctance which constituted for him the impossi- 
bility of ever joining Lord Welby, we must infer that he must 
have thought Lord Welby to be on the wrong side of the 
great gulf, and himself on the right side. So far, however, 
Lord Welby does not seem to find the House of Lords a place 
of torment, and can hardly have been gratified by Sir William 
Harcourt’s implied description of it. Probably Lord Welby 
thinks the House of Commons a much nearer approximation 
to a political Gehenna. 

Mr. Balfour presided on Wednesday at the annual meeting 
of the British Economic Association, when Professor J. 
Shields Nicholson read a paper on “Political Economy 
and Journalism,” which Mr. Balfour described as full of 
“brilliant epigram,” and marked by “extraordinary force 
and vigour of style.” As Professor Nicholson is described 
as a bimetallist, we suppose we shall have from him a defence 
of the bimetallist doctrine which will be at once lucid 
and lively. Mr. Balfour, however, went on to remark that 
Professor Nicholson’s effort to proselytise the Press of 
this country is a very audacious one; and spoke of the 
Press, in terms which appear to have given great offence, 
as one of those institutions “under which we live, which we 
submit to, which we profit by, which we suffer from, but which 
we do not criticise.” And he further ventured to suggest that 
the Press often thinks less of instructing its readers, than it 
does of getting readers to instruct, and thereby obtaining not 
only readers but dividends. We do not understand why this 
very reasonable and practical remark has given so much 
offence. It is a perfectly just one. Every sane editor knows 
that though you can give a newspaper to a reader, you cannot 
muke him read it unless it attracts him, and that if you fill it 
with either monometallism or bimeiallism, it will not attract 
more than one reader in a hundred, and that the hundredth 
reader whom it will attract, will not be satisfied unless 








there is currency and nothing else. We venture to say 
that very few shrewd editors are willing to give much 
space to such subjects as these, and that they are quite right 
and wise in avoiding them. What is the use of filling your 
paper with “dismal science” ? And a dismal science politica} 
economy must be to 99 per cent. of the world. Doubtless 
editors are often enough shrewd economists; but the shrewder 
they are, the more sparing they are of economic dissertations, 
It takesa Harriet Martineau at least to make political economy 
at once clear and attractive. 


Yesterday week Lord S:lisbury made an interesting speech 
in presiding at the Congress on University Extension, held 
in the building of the University of London. His sympathy 
with the movement was very hearty, but he did not altogether 
go with that desire to test the results of the teaching by 
examinations, which it is certain that both the students feel 
and the teachers reflect, but rather he exhorted the latter to 
teach less with a view to making the student’s mind exact 
and theoretic, than to quickening it with an eager interest in 
practical results. Teaching with a view to examination has, 
said Lord Salisbury, this effect, that it makes the student 
devote all his time to “learning the difficulties.” “But the 
difficulties,” said Lord Salisbury, “are not the important part 
of knowledge, und a number of tips and dodges are learnt 
for the purpose of examination, which, for the nourishment 
of the mind and moral being, are absolutely useless, and are 
forgotten as soon as they are acquired.” That, surely, is 
not true, if the object of these lectures is to give the minds 
of the students sume insight into the general methods by 
which falsehoods and fallacies are eliminated and truth is 
obtained. It is true only if their object is to fill the hearers 
with practical lessons for the conduct of life. So far as we 
understand the University Extension movement, it is meant 
to extend mental culture, and not merely to diffuse more 
widely practical knowledge. We suspect that Professor Jebb 
took a very different view of the meaning of this University 
Extension movement from that of Lord Salisbury. 


Mr. John Morley spoke at length at Rotherham on Wed- 
nesday,—one of those speeches in which the orator inflates 
himself with the exalting air of his own party prepos- 
sessions, and for a time renders himself unconscious of 
the pangs of self-distrast and self-suspicion. For example, 
Mr. Morley declared, as we understand him, that Lord 
Salisbury, in reproaching the Liberal party for their con- 
stant tinkering at the political machinery, and in ex- 
horting them to apply their minds to help the people 
by the apt use of the political machinery they had already 
won, was merely desiring to divert their attention from the 
dangers which threatened his own party, and especially their 
main instrument, the House of Lords. No doubt Lord Salis- 
bury did desire this; but Mr. Jobn Morley does not himself 
believe that Lord Salisbury desired only this. It would be 
just as true to say that Mr. Morley, in pressing his charges 
against the House of Lords and against what he regards as 
the excessive power given to property in electing the House 
of Commons, is only anxious to divert attention from the 
very strong case for diminishing the representation of Ireland 
and increasing that of Great Britain. We know very well 
that he does desire to effect this diversion, but we should be 
very sorry to think, and we do not think, that he desires 
only this. The truth is that Mr. Morley is quite as much 
given as Lord Salisbury to purely partisan stratagems,— 
indeed, we think that they are growing upon him more and 
more,—and his great delight in these platform specches 
arises, we believe, from the moral chloroform which they 
administer to that vigilant intellectual conscience of his 
which detects the falsetto note in his own political indigna- 
tion and political invective. The best part of Mr. Morley’s 
speech was the expression of his genuine desire to open the 
House of Commons to Peers who are willing to resign for 
life their seats in the House of Lords. 


The Boers and the British in the Transvaal have nearly 
come into collision. The Government of Pretoria is at war 
with some native chiefs, and in its usual way has summoned 
citizens below a certain age to do military service. The 
British, not being allowed the vote, and seeing Germans and 
Frenchmen exempted by treaty from the conscription, refused 
to go, and thirteen of them were taken away by force. The 
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British, who are sixteen thousand in number in Johannesburg, 
were furious, and as Sir Henry Loch happened to be visiting 
Pretoria on business, they placed their grievance before him in 
strong terms. He recommended obedience to the law, but 
promised to lay their grievance before President Kruger, who, 
on his part, has promised, it is said, to bring in a Bill ex- 
empting the British from service on payment of a small war- 
tax. Mr. Rhodes is greatly disturbed, the Dutch being his 
supporters at the Cape, and he blames Sir Henry Loch; but 
the British seem to be entirely in the right. Foreigners 
are not liable to the conscription anywhere; and if they are not 
foreigners but citizens, they are entitled to the vote. It is in 
substance the old story. No body of Englishmen strong 
enough to resist has ever been able to reconcile itself to live 
under foreign domination. Hither it retreats as it did from 
Java, or it upsets the native authority as it did in Texas. 
The best proof that Americans are not foreigners is that the 
British immigration merges itself gently in the population, 
and is not even, like the Irish and the Germans, a separate 
voting power. 


The Budget may be said to have got through. Except the 
lawyers’ amendments there is nothing more to fight about, for 
the resistance to the Liquor-duties fizzled, as it was certain to 
do. On Tuesday, Colonel Lockwood moved an amendment 
reducing the duty on beer to 3d. a barrel, but after a rather 
feeble debate, it was rejected by 289 to 271, a reduction in the 
majority, but no more. The duty on spirits was passed on 
Wednesday even more easily. Mr. Macgregor objected to the 
increase on behalf of Scotland, and Colonel Nolan on behalf 
of Ireland, but neither took a division, and the clause imposing 
the duty was passed by 237 to 182. It is said the clause was 


passed by a snap division, and it is to be discussed again | 


when the Report comes up; but the result will not be seriously 
different. The plain truth of the matter is that Government 
must be carried on, and if it is to be carried on, revenue must 
be raised by indirect, as well as direct, taxation. The only 
subjects of indirect taxation about which there is a consensus 
of approval, are alcohol and tobacco; and when money is 
wanted during peace time, they must be taxed. We rather 
regret the beer-tax because we think a light bitter beer would 
conduce to sobriety ; but the Treasury must be kept full, and 
a heavy tax on spirits alone would disturb the equality of 
taxation in the three Kingdoms. Unionists must find a better 
subject for fighting on. 

We can hardly suppose that Russia and England will | 
permit a war between China and Japan; but the chance of | 
one is coming very close. The Government of Corea has been | 
oppressing its Japanese settlers, and the Japanese, who have | 
a right to send troops there, have landed six thousand men, 
taken possession of the capital, and demanded certain “ fiscal | 
reforms.” The Chinese, who also have a right to send troops, 
are rolling forward a small army just to see what the Japanese 
are about, and the idea at Shanghai is that the two armies 
will come into collision. That would not matter but tbat | 
Corea is full of fine harbours, and most tempting both to 
Russia and Great Britain, and they will probably try to pre- | 
serve the status quo, and prevent Corea from falling to either | 
China or Japan. If it comes to a fight, the Chinese will | 
probably win on land, but they may sustain disasters at sea, 
which will render them willing to accept a compromise. 





The great Intercolonial Conference was opened at Ottawa 
on Thursday, the Governor-General of Canada taking the | 
ehair. The Conference, before beginning business, carried 2 | 
warm address to the Queen, in which her Majesty is assured | 
that those charged with the Administration of the Colonies | 
vie with the Imperial advisers “in their desire to uphold 
the ancient Monarchy under which it is their happiness to 
live, and in doing their part to hand down to later genera- 
tions this great symbol of their union and their strength.” 
That is well expressed, and very pleasant in meaning ; 
but we must wait to see what are the practical sug- 
gestions at which the delegates arrive. For the present 
it is only useful to notice that Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa think they have interests in common, and 
are pursuing them by direct intereommunication instead of 
through the Colonial Office in London. That may produce 
excellent results, and may also involve an unprecedented 
combined pressure upon the British Government. The point 














is to know exactly what the great Colonies want besides more 
cables, more steam lines, and freer communication generally. 
Ottawa, we observe, thinks itself, from its geographical 
position, the natural centre of intercolonial relations,—quite 
a new development. It is curious to watch how the new 
Powers of the world, just like the old Powers, cast eyes of 
longing upon the Asiatic trade. 


On Thursday Mr. Chamberlain calle1 the attention of the 
House to a question of privilege. Last Tuesday the motion 
for the issue of a new writ for the election of a Member to 
serve for the Attercliffe Division was moved on the ground 
that the ‘‘ Hon. B. Coleridge had accepted the office of Steward 
of the Chiltern Hundreds.” This fact, according to Mr. 
Chamberlain, carried important consequences. It was a 
formal negation by Parliament of the hitherto admitted 
principle that the accession to a Peerage ipso facto vacate i 
the seat. If, in order to vacate the seat, the Hon. B. Col- 
ridge had to accept the Chiltern Hundreds, then his accession 
had not vacated it. From this it followed that a man 
who succeeded to a peerage, and did not ask for his writ 
of summons, could remain a Member of the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Chamberlain then proceeded to combat this view, 
quoting Speaker Onslow and otker authorities, to show that 
it was not the issue of the writ, but the death o° the ancestor, 
which vacated the seat. From these premises Mr. Chamber- 
lain argued that the dealings with the Attercliffe writ had 
been totally irregular, and he therefore asked for a Committee 
to consider the whole question. 


Sir William Harcourt, in reply, declared that the statement 
attributed to Speaker Onslow had been corrected, and that in 
reality he had declared that ‘ until the King by writ of snm- 
mons called a man up to the House of Peers, that man could 
not lose his right to sit in the House of Commons.” The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer avoided, however, any declara- 
tion that a man who succeeded to a peerage could go on sit- 
ting in the House of Commons until the writ was issued, no 
matter how long the delay. He ended by agreeing to the 
appointment of a Committee which should consider not only 
this matter, but the general question of the vacating of seats. 
Mr. Balfour assented, and urged that the Committee should 
also consider the absurd practice of re-election after the 
acceptance of office. The problem really lies in a nutshell. 


| Is it an alteration of status caused by accession to a peerage 


which vacates the seat in the Commons, or membership of the 
House of Lords? We believe that a fair and reasonable 
view of the authorities will show that it is membership of the 
House of Lords, and nothing else, which vacates the seat. A 
Lord of Parliament cannot sit in the Commons because he is 
by writ called by the Sovereign to sit somewhere else. A 
person, however, who is not called by writ to sit elsewhere, 
and is not a lunatic, an alien, a bankrupt, a minor, or a felon, 
can sit in the Commons. It was characteristic of the House 
of Commons that the whole time the debate was going on, a 
putative Peer was quietly sitting in their midst. According 


| to Lord Wolmer, Sir J. Carmichael is a Peer if he chose to 


claim his peerage. Solvitur sedenido. 





A curiovs correspondence has taken place between Lord 


| Rosebery and the Secretary of the National Anti-Gambling 
d c=] 


League, on the subject of Lord Rosebery’s interest in horse- 
racing, Lord Rosebery explaining in a rather displeased tone 


| that ali he said at Eton was that he was only following in the 


footsteps of Oliver Cromwell in taking a certain interest in 
race-horses; and Mr. John Hawke, the honorary Secretary of 
the Anti-Gambling League aforesaid, replying in a tone half 
wheedling and half didactic, that he is very glad to find that 
Lord Rosebery meant no more than he had said; but that 
now that the great importance of the question in its bearing 
on public morals has been set before him, he is bound to be a 
good boy, and set a good example to weaker brethren. This 
curious mixture of reproof with patronage must be very un- 
pleasant to Lord Rosebery. Why does he invite it by his 
tone of rather complaining remonstrance? It would be more 
dignified to consider with himself the ethical character of his 
own conduct, and to take his course without apologetic ex- 
planations addressed urbi ef orbi. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday, 101}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


eee 
THE ASSASSINATION OF M. CARNOT. 


HE shameful crime of Sunday involves at least two 
grave misfortunes for Europe. One, and it may prove 
the greater, is that it will greatly encourage the new sect 
of assassins who, in an era of hope and social effort, have 
declared deadly war on all human society. It is perfectly 
true that in France they have replaced one enemy by 
another; that they have increased the readiness to repress 
them by sweeping or revolutionary means ; and that they 
have inflicted a severe blow on the extreme parties with 
whom, if they retained any reasonableness, they would 
more or less be in sympathy; but the Anarchists will 
think of none of these things. Their object is not to 
transmute, but to shatter, society, to create a disturbance, 
an apprehension, an unrest amidst which it will crumble 
back into its elements, and they will think that, in 
killing the French President, they have advanced towards 
this end. The less he was like a King, the greater the 
confidence of the people in him; the more excellent his 
private character, the greater will be their rejoicing in 
his murder. The election of a ruler by the people, the 
trust of the people in the man elected, the absence of any 
reason for calumny, these things when they are all 
present make of a Republican President one of the cements 
of society, and the Anarchists seek that society should be 
pulverised. Their war is not with tyrants, but with all 
that is, and they hate popular government as much as 
government by authority, perhaps more, because in their 
belief it is a stronger system. In killing M. Carnot they 
imagine they have given a worse blow to the cohesion of 
the social system than if they had killed a King, for they 
have shown that if the people elect a Government they 
hold the people to have offended as much as any Monarch. 
They were, too, a little down-hearted at the progress of 
events. Since the murder of Alexander of Russia, all their 
efforts have more or less failed. They have “ called on the 
resources of science,” and the demon they have summoned 
has betrayed them. Lither their bombs have killed 
those who carried them, or they have partially missed 
fire, or they have scattered death among persons of whom 
there are so many that society, when they disappear, does 
not really miss them. Now they have fallen back on the 
old weapon, have found an agent willing to give his life 
for a success in murder, have killed the popular head of 
a great State, and have thereby thrown all Europe into 
momentary commotion. They will be exultant, and in 
that exultation will find a new provocation to activity, and 
a new reason for directing it to assassination rather than 
to the blowing-up of buildings, which is often more difficult 
and always, from their point of view, more futile. They 
will, too, find more disciples, for they will seem successful, 
and the successful creed, even if it be that of the Old Man 
of the Mountain, always attracts proselytes. We dread for 
Europe an intensification of Anarchist energy, and with it, 
besides grave political disturbance—for all politics in the 
end depend on men—a reaction in favour of vengeance, and 
even of cruel and repressive government, which we hoped had 
ceased to be probable or even possible. It is the Law of 
Public Safety to which such crimes must tend, and under 
that horrible law, which authorises the transportation of 
the dangerous, the Executive being solely responsible for 
its selection, liberty comes rapidly to an end, and with it 
all that keeps the world in motion forwards. 

The second grave injury to Europe is the increase in 
the danger of war. M. Carnot was the head of the French 
Executive, his signature was necessary to any executive 
act or any provocative despatch, and he was resolutely 
in favour of peace. The proof that he was on this 
side is that he kept the peace for nearly seven years, 
though in that time France had recovered confidence 
in her military organisation, and had started on a 
policy of Colonial expansion; but both Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Rosebery bear on this subject a positive and 
direct testimony to which it is known that both Germany 
and Austria adhere. His loss, said Lord Salisbury, “ is 
the loss of one who, amid all the promptings of a jealous 
and sensitive patriotism, never forgot the tremendous re- 
spcnsibility that lay in his hands, and added to all the other 
motives that should animate one in his position a deep, 
sincere, enlightened love of peace. I have a right, perhaps 
more than others, to offer this tribute to his memory, 


for I was for the greater part of his official career in a 
position to know how much he contributed to the peaceful 
relations of the two Powers and of Europe.” It cannot 
be certain that the next President will take the same view 
of the general situation, or will have the same power 
of controlling both the Army and the wilder section of 
patriots, who seem ready to stake the future of France 
to win a desert on the Upper Oubanghi. M. Carnot had 
that power, and there is no reason to believe that had he 
been re-elected he would have swerved from a course which 
was dictated to him by policy, by his temperament, and 
by the dread which, like every true Republican in France, 
he entertained of the rise of the first General who might 
win a pitched battle against Germans. His efforts to 
maintain peace were materially assisted by the conviction 
which European Governments had acquired that he 
sincerely desired it, a conviction that in the case of any 
new man whatever, must be of the most gradual growth. 
It is useless, moreover, to conceal from ourselves the fact 
that every assassination of the head of a State, be he 
Emperor or King or President, diminishes the permanent 
chances of peace by increasing among governing men the 
impression that there is a kind of mephitic vapour of 
opinion rising among the nations which war, with its in- 
tense interests and thunderbolt events, would probably 
clear away. If Anarchy invaded the regiments, which is 
happily improbable, though we have heard of arrests on 
that ground both in Russia and Germany, the probability 
of war would be amazingly increased; and though an 
assassination is less alarming than a mutiny, its impact on 
the governing minds tells in the same direction. The next 
war, whatever its result, will be so hideous a calamity, that 
Europe may well sorrow over a man who, whatever his 
personal merits or demerits, at least used his immense 
position to postpone the terrible explosion, 

If in all this we have said little of the victim himself, 
it has been from no want either of respect or regret. 
Had the Anarchists picked Europe, they could hardly 
have selected a ruling personage who less deserved execu- 
tion at the hands of an angry people. <A more innocent 
head of a State could hardly be imagined. We shall 
always consider that M. Carnot, in common with all the 
electors of France, was too lenient to the Panamists, whose 
offences threatened the very sources of good government 
in the country; but, with that exception, he was almost 
an ideal President. He was not a man of original mind, 
still less a man of genius; but he was a thoroughly 
educated professional, who sought to do his work well, 
who chose the best though not always the strongest 
Ministers he could find, who supported them as long as 
he could, and changed them with great reluctance, and 
who, under all circumstances, impressed upon them 
moderation in their counsels. He could even sur- 
render strong prejudices when the State required the 
sacrifice; and when it was necessary to make an 
end of Boulangism, he supported M. Constans in his 
hard-fisted measures. He fought the much more serious 
danger of Anarchism without flinching and without 
parade, and in all human probability, owed his death 
to the unshakeable nerve with which, after the most 
careful investigation, he carried out the sentences of the 
law upon Ravachol, Vaillant, Henry, and the rest. 
Withal, he was a prudent and impartial man, and 
though we cannot admire his speeches, which in a dif- 
ferent way were as conventional as those of Kings, we 
cannot recall one of his utterances which exasperated a 
foreign quarrel or increased a domestic difficulty. No 
act either of tyranny or of favouritism is so much as alleged 
against him; and if he inspired no devotion, he aroused none 
of the enmity among his Ministers from which previous 
Presidents have suffered. In his relation to the Chamber 
he was even too constitutional, and the facts which have 
come out since his death show that the disposition which 
was attributed to him to intrigue for his own re-election 
was imaginary. He knew that his life was threatened by 
disease, and he had resolved not to be re-elected. He had, 
moreover, none of the inner dislike of the people which 
professionals often feel, his death, in fact, being due to 
accessibility and his dislike to be divided from the masses 
by armed or mounted guards. Not two minutes before 
his assassin struck he had sent away the mounted gen- 
darmes who rode between his carriage and the people. A 
better man of his type has seldom fallen a victim to the as- 








sassin’s knife, a fact the more noteworthy because in modern 
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history it is the good ruler whom the assassin has invari- 
ably selected. Alexander II. was the emancipator of the 
serf, and had signed a decree, still unpublished, liberalising 
the Constitution; Abraham Lincoln was the best American 
President who ever occupied the chair; General Garfield 
was a man of conspicuous rectitude and piety; and M. 
Carnot was beloved by his family and friends, a man upon 
whom the breath of calumny never breathed. If an argu- 
ment against the Anarchists were wanted, it would be 
found in that fact, that to succeed in destroying society, 
they must first destroy the good who are its binding 
material. There has been no greater crime in our time, 
or one in which it was so impossible to feel sympathy for 
the assassins, or to plead in one’s heart for pardon on the 
ground either of their excuses, their methods, or the 
consequences they sought to attain. Those who approve 
such crimes deserve any fate they may receive ; and though 
we cannot but resist a Law of Public Safety as too 
dangerous to liberty and progress, we can understand 
the Continental statesmen who, knowing the excitability 
of their people, despair of any remedy less drastic or less 
complete. 





M. CASIMIR-PERIER. 

RENCHMEN are rarely tedious in action. M. Carnot 
was murdere | «n Sunday evening, and on Wednes- 
day afternoon France had again a President, and the 
machinery of the State was in full working order. Under 
the provisions of the Constitution the Presidents of the 
two Chambers called the Assembly together at Versailles, 
a place originally selected in order that the mob of Paris 
might not interfere with the freedom of election, eight 
hundred and fifty-three Senators and Deputies met, a 
number within thirty-one of the full complement, and, 
contrary to all expectation, the first ballot yielded an abso- 
lute majority. The Radicals of all types had reckoned 
on a very different result. They knew that M. Casimir- 
Périer would have the support ef a great number of 
Moderates, but they hoped the Right would at first vote 
against him, that M. Dupuy would draw off a certain 
number of Conservative Opportunists, that other candi- 
dates would each have a few friends, and that the first 
ballot would show no absolute majority. Affronted 
by this result they imagined that M. Casimir-Pcrier 
would withdraw, that many ballots would follow, and that 
at each successive one their candidate, M. Brisson, known 
for his high character and determination, as well as for 
his Radical opinions, would attract group after group 
until at last he was declared President of the Republic. 
It was an astute calculation with a basis of fact below it. 
One half of the Right did vote for General Février; M. 
Dupuy did draw off 97 of M. Casimir-Périer’s votes; M. 
Brisson did receive 197 ; and insignificant candidates had 
among them 40 or more friends. The secession or abstinence 
of the entire Right would therefore have verified the Radical 
calculation ; and if M. Casimir-P¢rier had then retired, as 
even his friends expected he must do, successive ballots 
might have worn out the supporters of the impossible 
candidates, General Février, M. Cavaignac, and M. Etienne 
Arago, and a few cf M. Dupuy’s followers, until the Radical 
anticipation was fulfilled. That party had, however, for- 
gotten the deep impression made by the murder, especially 
on the Senate. The whole Moderate party, half the Right, 
and even some moderate Radicals rallied to M. Casimir- 
Périer as the man most certain to defeat Anarchism, and 
keep the Republic moderate; and at the first ballot he had 451 
votes, more than double the number thrown for M. Brisson, 
167 more than the combined vote for all other candidates 
put together, and 23 more than the absolute majority 
which in France, in order to discourage abstentions, is re- 
quired at every election. M. Challemel-Lacour, therefore, 
as President of the whole Assembly—it is curious that 
even in France the Senate is treated as the Upper House, 
the House with right of precedence—proclaimed M. 
Casimir-Périer President of the Republic. In a few well- 
chosen words, the new Head of the State accepted his 
mission, and, amidst the shouting of the people and sur- 
rounded by a guard of honour, was conveyed at the gallop, 
—which for one thing baffles assassins—to the Foreign 
Office in Paris, where he remains until the funeral of his 

predecessor sets free the Elys¢e. 
Europe may, we think, honestly congratulate France on 
this decision. There are difficulties involved in the elec- 


tion, one of which we will endeavour to point out, but the 
Members of the Assembly have undoubtedly selected, and 
selected by a kind of acclaim, the best of the candidates 
before them, and probably the best candidate to be ob- 
tained. M. Casimir-Périer is a dignified man, utterly 
indifferent to office, who succeeded in passing through the 
Premiership without losing repute, and who is known to 
be possessed of determined resolution. He will not be 
swayed either by personal motives or by fear of groups, 
and will carry out as President the main idea of his policy 
as Premier, which was to govern through a homogeneous 
Cabinet supported by a trustworthy Parliamentary ma- 
jority, and to devote himself not to the concentration 
of groups, but to the conciliation of all who can con- 
scientiously accept the Republic. He once resigned rather 
than vote for the Bill expelling the Princes, and it was 
under his influence that M. Spuller made the famous 
speech promising that while France must remain a lay 
State, there should be no further persecution of the 
Church. He will, in fact, accept the Right if they will 
only become Moderates, and will attempt, with a hearty 
desire to succeed, what we may fairly call the English 
mode of constitutional Government. As against Anarchists 
he will be as inflexible as his predecessor, and he is not 
likely to yield to any Socialist pressure, or to pardon any 
official who allows legitimate labour contests to become 
excuses for social disorder or class-intimidation. He will, 
in fact, be a determined President within the limits 
of the Constitution, not overstraining his powers, but 
insisting that there shall be order and persistent policy 
within the Legislature as well as outside it. What he 
will be in foreign politics we cannot attempt to forecast, 
but he is a cultivated man who understands Europe; 
there is no probability that he will seek war, which would, 
even if successful, only elevate some General, and but little 
probability that, as regards England, he will keep up the 
irritating yet useless system of worry which M. Carnot, in 
his anxiety for “ concentration,” tolerated too long. He 
may be a dangerous opponent, his inflexibility being part 
of his nature, but he will not fight with pins. ; 

The grand difficulty in his way is of course the social 
question. Fully cultivated, unusually wealthy, and a 
large mine-owner, the new President has never shown any 
tolerance for Socialist ideas, or for the Radical dogma 
that the opinion of the multitude, though unexpressed in 
legislation, is still above the laws. In his recent Adminis- 
tration, he insisted, in the teeth of his own Minister of 
Justice, on punishing a Deputy who, in the interests 
of workmen, had intimidated the police, and it is more 
than probable that at heart he rejects the whole Col- 
lectivist theory of Social Reform. The Socialists evidently 
think so, for they received the news of his election with 
cries of rage, keeping up a hubbub amidst which the 
voice of M. Challemel-Lacour at last became inaudible, 
and he was compelled to declare the sitting closed. It is 
quite possible that they may from the first come into 
violent collision with the new President, and that many of 
the Moderates afraid for their seats may refuse him the 
support without which any firm resistance to the ex- 
aggerated demands of Labour will be found impossible. 
M. Carnot, though a Moderate himself, never thought it 
possible to govern through Moderates alone, and it 
must not be forgotten that by far the most hope- 
ful attempt in that direction—M. Casimir - Périer’s 
own Ministry—ultimately failed. We should be a little 
afraid, too, that on this side M. Casimir-Périer may prove 
too hard, and may resist not only wild projects, but even 
experiments not in themselves unprincipled, and sanc- 
tioned by a growing opinion, such, for example, as the 
resumption by the State, with compensation, of its legal 
rights over the mines of France, the freehold of which, it 
should be remembered, belongs not to individuals, but to 
the State. If he is too inflexible, the bitterness of the 
working masses may rise to fury, and we may see a 
contest raging round the President in which civil war 
will only be prevented by suspensions of just liberty. 
This is the danger; but it would arise in the presence 
of any Conservative President, and is nothing to the 
danger which would be at hand if the President we e 
known to tolerate attacks on property. The man on 
horseback would present himself then to a certainty, and 
the progress of Europe would be thrown back fifty years. 
It is far better that the inevitable movement which shows 





itself everywhere, in America no less than in Eurcp>, and 
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which must spend its force before it stops, should in 
France be moderated, rather than excited, by a strong 
head of the Executive. The Chamber is almost certain to 
go far enough on the side of the workers; and the Execu- 
tive is in that country the only effective representative not 
only of “property” in the usual sense, but of the free- 
holding peasants who are still in the majority, who are 
easily alarmed by the Red Spectre, and who, when alarmed, 
care nothing about liberty in comparison with external 
order. We have not much fear of tyranny being estab- 
lished in France by a man who is neither a soldier nor a 
dynast; and if the President does not respond quickly 
enough even to genuine public opinion, his Ministers and 
the Chambers, we may be certain, will. We should leok 
forward, indeed, to a most beneficial Septennate for 
France, were there not always the dauger of war, 
and that peculiarity in the national temperament which 
has made of her modern history a series of surprises. 
Apart from the risk of assassination, which is incalcul- 
able, and should be left out of account, there is 
enough of uncertainty in French opinion to make fore- 
cast as to the immediate destiny of France presump- 
tuous; but at least she has secured for herself a strong 
chief who will strive to restrain all movements, whether 
towards Collectivism or towards Reaction, within the 
bounds alike of legality and of common-sense. We must 
add that she has succeeded wonderfully in arranging for 
the devolution of power, always even in monarchies a 
delicate operation, without disturbance or excessive resort 
to precautionary displays of force. The Constitution has 
in this respect worked well. The supreme post has under 
it been filled six times, and only once have the deliberations 
of the representatives been materially affected from the 
outside. Even that is not quite certain, for though it is 
always asserted that but for the threats of insurrection 
M. Jules Ferry would in 1887 have been President, we are 
by no means satisfied that numbers of his pledged sup- 
porters were eager for bis election, or disinclined to snatch 
at what they thought a valid excuse. 





THE GOVERNMENT GROW IN 
POPULARITY? 


HERE are two very different views as to the feeling 
of the people towards the Government. One is that 
the Budget has done a good deal towards winning for the 
Government that popularity which Lord Rosebery’s vacil- 
lations and disposition to explain himself away, had for 
some months compromised. The other view is that the 
Government has wholly failed to excite the least enthu- 
siasm in the people; that the Budget, though it is not 
disliked, has not caught their imagination; and that 
whenever the General Election comes, the swing of the 
pendulum will take its usual course, and will replace 
the Opposition in power, partly because Lord Rosebery 
has disappointed expectation, partly because the Irish 
policy of the Government has more and more declined in 
the favour of the people, the longer it has been considered 
and the more carefully it has been weighed. There are 
no very clear tests to apply to the determination of the 
popular feeling in this matter. There have been few 
by-elections, and it is not easy to say whether local or 
general causes have really determined the few that have 
seemed to give distinct results. The immense fall in the 
Gladstonian majority for North Hackney is by no means 
decisive. Of course the change from a well-known candi- 
date of very great ability to a comparatively unknown man 
would account for a good deal, and it is generally believed 
that some quarrel with a considerable number of dis- 
contented Post-Office officials who lived in the constituency 
also told heavily against the Government. We are quite 
willing to admit the force of these considerations, and to 
attach no great importance to the North Hackney election 
asa sign of the times. And we are also quite ready to 
almit that the Budget has shown that the Government 
are stronger in the House of Commons than they were, 
and that even on subjects on which there was a very active 
Cave of Adullam, they have been able to hold their own 
against both open and secret foes ; while on some votes the 
majority has risen far above the regular party majority. 
Still, taking all the signs of the times together, we are 
disposed to thiuk that the general feeling of the people 
towards the Government has been one of disappointment. 
At first, there was a real effervescence of vivid hope in 
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Lord Rosebery’s favour, which has completely died away. 
He is now looked upon as one of the ordinary politicians on 
the look-out for a policy. Sometimes it looks as if he 
had found one, and were going to take a line of his own. 
But then he gets frightened, and unsays all that was 
distinctive in what he had said; and people shrug their 
shoulders and remark to each other, “ How unlike Mr. 
Gladstone!” Nor has the Budget made its mark. It is 
getting through, and has done the Government more good 
than harm, but it has not excited the people in the least 
degree. They do not see how they will be the better for it, 
and they do see that it may gradually cause an addition 
to the pressure on agriculture which is depleting the rural 
districts, and swelling the number of unemployed in the 
towns. There is, at all events, no new hope for the masses 
of the people in the Budget, and yet the Budget is the 
only measure which the Government have carried without 
the co-operation of the leaders of the Opposition. On the 
whole, we believe that the very slight popular majority 
gained at the General Election by the help of the Irish vote, 
instead of increasing, has exhibited a decided tendency 
to dwindle, and that the usually very heavy polls have 
shown that there is more weariness of the Government 
which promises so much, and does so little, than there is 
of the Opposition which promised so little and when in 
power did so much. The Government is like the son who 
said “I go, Sir,” but went not. The Opposition is like 
the son who said “I go not,” but afterwards repented 
and went. 

Then the Prime Minister has lost ground even on his 
own questions. The Anglo-Belgian agreement as to the 
Congo State has given a blow to the conception of Lord 
Rosebery as a very successful Foreign Minister who would 
at least sustain the prestige of the Government abroad. 
Lord Kimberley’s management of the African negotiation 
has not been fortunate, and Lord Rosebery comes in for a 
good deal of the blame. It was thought that he was at 
least a fortunate Minister, that he had shown himself 
adroit and perhaps lucky in his foreign negotiations, and 
now there is an air of clumsiness about what has been 
last done, for it had to be undone. That has tended 
to dissipate whatever prestige had attached to him 
as the mouthpiece of the nation. It is already doubted 
whether the flag of England will exert all the influence 
abroad which it was boasted that under Lord Rosebery it 
would be sure to exert. We are keeping up the Navy 
fairly from year to year, but the failure to commit the 
nation to any great naval policy extending over a term of 
years, has produced something of the same sense of 
insecurity which attached on this head to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government. The one department in which Lord Rose- 
bery’s accession to office was felt as an immense relief, is 
no longer regarded with the same absolute confidence. 
The gilt has to a certain extent worn off the gingerbread. 
And even on Labour questions, Mr. Asquith’s factory 
inspectors and the declared intention of the Govern- 
ment to work their constructive departments for an eight- 
hours day at most, and to help the miners in getting 
an Eight-hours day too, have not produced as much con- 
fidence as might have been expected. Mr. Keir Hardie still 
looks on sullenly, and the Labour party generally accuse the 
Government of tepidity, and are quite offended because they 
do not interfere to get a Labour candidate adopted in Shef- 
field and elsewhere, but act as if Labour candidates and 
Liberal candidates meant the same. We quite agree that 
in this matter the Government have deserved better of the 
Labour party than the Labour party are at all inclined to 
allow. But, rightly or wrongly, the Government have 
certainly received very dubious support from the Labour 
party, and it is very doubtful whether in many constituen- 
cies there will not be the same split that has taken place 
in the Attercliffe division of Sheffield. It is clear that 
there will be no enthusiasm for the Rosebery Govern- 
ment amongst the so-called Labour party. Of course, the 
same may be said of the Opposition,—there will be still 
less enthusiasm for the Opposition. But in spite of that, 
the languor of the Labour party will tell against the Ins 
more than it will tell against the Outs. 

Of course the great question remains whether the 
proposed attack on the House of Lords is likely to succeed 
in animating the constituencies for the defence of the 
Gladstonian Government. We suppose that it will have the 
effect of stimulating the whole Radical party, as well as that 
miscellaneous handful of mutually discordant thinkers who 
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are pleased to call themselves the New Party, to do all 
they can for a Government in which they would not other- 
wise feel much confidence. It will prevent any indifference 
on the part of the extremists, and will determine the 
dreamers of dreams to give in a temporary adhesion to 
Lord Rosebery’s Administration. But it will also deter a 
good many of the moderates and the Whigs from taking 
any active part in the next electoral campaign, and it will do 
as much, we believe, to animate the Unionists in their 
attack on the Government as it will to animate the ex- 
tremists in its defence. The really great question whether 
it will draw away any contingent at all from the Conserva- 
tive or Liberal Unionist ranks, must, we think, be decided 
in the negative. We have not noticed tke least trace of 
indecision on this question in the Unionist party. The 
New Party declare themselves hostile to any Second 
Chamber of any kind. They say that the representatives 
of the people do not mistrust themselves,and are quite 
confident that the majority of the House of Commons 
do not need any sort of check on their proceedings. 
Well, that only shows how conceited popular bodies have 
grown since the American Constitution was drawn up. Then 
the great and popular statesmen who devised that marvel- 
lously successful instrument,—marvellously successful, we 
mean, in its power to capture the affections of the people, 
—were not so deeply convinced of any principle outside 
the main principle of popular Government, as they were of 
the duty of curbing popular impatience and avoiding the 
people’s overhaste. The conceit of the newer democracy has 
grown steadily since then, but conceit is not the foible of 
the English people, and we fully believe that for every 
adherent added to the aggressive party by the contempt 
for checks and drags which that party are showing, there 
will be two added to the Unionist party by the dislike for 
this uppish democratic temper. We venture to think that 
the Leeds Conference will play into the bands of the Con- 
servatives and the Unionists, and do more to strengthen 
Lord Salisbury’s and the Duke of Devonshire’s hands, 
than it will do to strengthen those of Lord Rosebery or 
Sir William Harcourt. 





UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 
N R. BALFOUR’S speech on Wednesday at the annual 
z meeting of the British Economical Association was 
singularly frank and useful. Universal suffrage has un- 
doubtedly been of use in many European States in 
keeping Governments wide awake to universal wants and 
almost universal sufferings, but it has also introduced a 
great danger into the art of government. It has pro- 
duced the same mischief as it would,—to take a great 
thinker’s example,—if you referred questions of eating and 
drinking to a jury of boys, and determined the amount of 
pastry they should eat by their verdict. The jury would 
know perfectly well that pastry was nice to eat, and 
would not consider at all whether it was wholesome to eat, 
and so the verdict given would unquestionably lead to a 
great deal of pain in the stomach, and to most innutritious 
feeding. It is much the same with the consequence of 
submitting difficult economical issues to the judgment of 
either universal suffrage or the very wide popular suffrage 
which we already possess. During the French Revolu- 
tion, the price of a cup of coffee rose, we believe, to a 
nominal twenty-five francs in the depreciated paper 
of that period, so little did popular opinion understand 
the mischief of multiplying currency at will till it 
represented no real value at all. And it will come to 
mischief of the same kind and extent if we go far in allow- 
ing the more scientific questions of taxation or sanitary 
precautions to be submitted to and determined by a popular 
vote which is eager for an easier life, and is not at all 
aware of the consequences of trying to make life easier by 
living on our capital instead of living on our income. 
Every one knows how soon a man comes to grief by 
adopting that method of making life easy, but every one 
does not know,—nor, indeed, is it at all easy to make the 
public realise,—how inevitably the same disastrous conse- 
quences will follow from seizing on any apparently large 
and accumulating fund of public wealth, and claiming the 
right to distribute it amongst the people in the manner 
which is voted to be most to the people’s advantage. 
Try to take a popular vote on Bimetallism, or the distribu- 
tion of the “‘ unearned increment,” or the cor sequences of 





graduated taxation, from the people at large, and whether 
the public conscience be sound or not, the public judg- 
ment will be so unfortunately dazzled by the prospects 
held out to it that it will rush down the primrose 
path with an eagerness and velocity fatal to all those 
self-denying ordinances of public thrift and industry, 
by which alone public integrity can be secured and public 
bankruptcy can be avoided. It is jar more important for 
the happiness of the poorest class that they shall feel to 
the very centre of their nature the absolute necessity of 
work, then it is that they shall find access to any single 
source of wealth and relief, however apparently ample. 
Without constant work no limited fund can be replenished, 
and any fund, however large, will be soon exhausted, the 
upshot of all the doles being that the people get into the 
habit of looking to help from outside and not to industry 
for their daily bread. We do not hesitate to say that th 
most fatal gift which could be given to the people would 
be any mine of wealth, however Jarge, which would betray 
them into thinking that constant and even toilsome labour 
was no longer needful. In that mood, any resources, 
however large and however honestly gained, would soon b- 
exhausted, and what would be much worse, the habit of 
recognising how near we always are to the very edge ot 
want, would be broken through. If the great majority of 
us do not toil on steadily for much the greater part of our 
lives, the chief sources of prosperity would be fatally 
undermined. Take what view we will of graduated taxa- 
tion, and of “ unearned increment,” and it would be worse 
a thousand times to fall into the delusion that we had made 
our fortune and might relax our efforts for the future, than 
to miss any bonus on our earnings however considerable. 
The excess of the daily earnings of popular industry, over 
the proceeds of any fixed sum however large, to which we 
might apply in aid of those earnings whether honestly or 
not, is so enormous, that the least sensible diminution in 
the heartiness of daily work would be far more than a 
set-off against any accession to our popular resources 
however rich. Only the instructed economist knows bow 
easy it is for the people at large to run through a fortun> 
however apparently magnificent, without being conscious 
that they are the better for it at all. 

Now, this is just the dry lesson which the popular 
Press will never find it their interest to be always impress- 
ing on the people, simply because if it be inculeated over 
and over again with the requisite emphasis and earnestness, 
the people will get weary of it, impatient with it, and deter- 
mined toignore it. They like to be fascinated with the pro- 
spect of some great stroke of good fortune; they do not 
like to be told that any such stroke of good fortune is 
very rare, and even when it actually comes is quite as 
likely to do them harm as good, unless they are very 
sober and very wise in their use of it. The Press would 
lose its influence if it were always preaching unpleasant 
truths, especially if these unpleasant truths were not very 
easy to grasp, and required a good deal of rather technical 
exposition. It is no reproach to the Press to be rather 
sparing of economic disquisition. What is a reproach to 
the Press is to be wanting in plainness of speech when 
any one tries to make the people think that, whether 
honestly or not, they can live and be happy on the spoils 
of a rich class, without the most strenuous effort on their 
own part. No class is rich enough for that. And the 
only effect of frightening the rich class into hiding its 
talent in the earth, is that you deprive the poorest class 
of a great fund of well-deserved wages. If the Press do not 
honestly give this warning when they see the electors 
girding themselves up for a swoop on the capital of the 
millionaires, they would be wanting to themselves, and 
would be skulking their most obviousduty; but the difficulty 
is to make this clear to the poor when they are mystified 
by the Socialist declarations of the day. For our own parts, 
we do not think that the Press are very deficient in the 
matter. What they can do without repelling their readers 
(which would be of no use, as you cannot make readers 
read, though you may provide them with the matter to 
read), they do, on the whole, very well, when the writers 
themselves have the requisite knowledge. But amongst 
the new Socialist propagandists there is not always the 
requisite knowledge. They are so filled with the passion 
of pity for the poor, and that also of envy for the rich, that 
they grossly exaggerate the importance of the wealth of 
the latter, and ignore the vast mischief which it wou!d do 
the poor if the great reproductive trades were starved out by 
undermining the wealth of those whe now find the capital by 
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which they are worked. The University Extension Council 
could hardly find a better occupation than to give a widely 
diffused course of popular lectures on the function of capital 
in providing the wages advanced to the artisans in their 
g-eat reproductive operations, and dwelling on the vast 
perils involved in any kind of experimental legislation 
which might have the effect of withdrawing capital from 
those great centres of industry. At present the confidence 
in universal suffrage is doing much to break down con- 
fidence in the most certain and elementary truths of political 
economy. The people do not understand these questions, 
but they are determined to vote for any experiments which 
hold out the promise of an easier and happier life, even at 
the imminent risk of a much more difficult and more 
unhappy one. 





THE ISLE OF ACHILL. 


HE Achill disaster and the subscription that is being 
raised to help the families of the men who perished has 
drawn attention once more to the eternal problem of the con- 
gested districts of Ireland,—the problem which is presented 
by the Isle of Achill in its clearest and also most sensational 
form. Here you have an island moored off the coast of 
Ireland, so barren that it could with difficulty produce 
enough food for three or four hundred people, and on which 
four or five thousand souls are living, or rather, avoiding 
actual starvation. These unfortunate people have, as Mr. 
William O’Brien points out in his letter to last Saturday’s 
papers, “no natural tastes or aptitudes,” except for the 
cultivation of the land, and yet the land is only capable of 
yielding them a few miserable patches for growing pota- 
toes. How is this problem to be solved? How are the 
people of Achill to be enabled to live ? 

The benevolent despot might be inclined to reply that 
it was perfectly useless to palter with the question, and 
that the attempt to live on Achill must be forbidden by 
law. “The island must be closed as unfit for human 
habitation, just as slum properties are occasionally 
closed by the County Council or other public authority.” 
When asked what is to be done with the people, the auto- 
cratic philanthropist will probably say that they must be 
emigrated,—taken up from Achill and dumped down some- 
where else, and that that somewhere must be a place where 
there shall be a brisk demand for the particular form of 
labour provided by the inhabitants of Achill. No doubt on 
paper and in the abstract this seems by far the best thing 
todo. It reads like one of those acts of kind cruelty 
for which the victims will live to be eternally thankful. As 
a matter of fact, however, there are two things which forbid 
any successful intervention of the kind to which the 
benevolent despot is attached. In the first place, there 
would be the greatest possible difficulty in getting rid of 
the Achill population, and even when you had got rid of 
it, it would return, as the rooks return when you try to 
break up arookery. You cannot sink Achill under the 
sea, the equivalent of cutting down the rookery in order 
to drive away the rooks. The animus revertendi is extra- 
ordinarily strong among the peasantry of the West of 
Ireland. The present writer was told of an instance which 
illustrates this in a very striking manner. On a wind- 
swept headland running out to meet the waves of that 
melancholy Ocean to the contemplation of which Lord 
Beaconsfield was inclined to attribute the spirit of distress- 
fulness native to Ireland and her people, a passing tourist 
discovered a miserable hut. It seemed hardly credibie 
that any sort of living could have been got out of the 
rocks and bog with which the place was surrounded, yet 
here lived an Irishman and his wife. The couple could 
only talk Gaelic, and the tourist expected to find that they 
had never moved beyond their storm-beaten potato-patch. 
An inquiry through an interpreter elicited, however, the 
curious fact that the man and his wife had crossed the 
Atlantic and spent several years in the United States. An 
Irish Philanthropic Society had noticed their miserable 
situation, and had emigrated them to America. But in 
Awerica they were worse off than on the Coast of Con- 
miught. Their helplessness and their intense longing 
for their old home made them utterly useless as citizens 
of the New World, and at last an American Philanthropic 
Society sent them back to their hut as an act of charity. 
The wretched couple, who had thus been converted into a 
sort of shuttlecock, were half starving, but they were far 
happier famished in Ireland than famished in America, and 
lack of food and comfort seemed their fate wherever they 








were tossed. Mr. William O’Brien in his letter insists on 
the impossibility of getting rid of the Achill problem by 
means ofemigration. “ The emigration specific is, I think, 
pretty generally given over. The United States will simply 
not permit such emigrants to land. I met in the streets 
of Toronto, tattered and begging, some heartbroken rem- 
nants of a former exportation of these poor Gaelic-speaking 
peasants toCanada. And in any case, be it a good quality 
or an evil one (and it is, in my eyes, one of the most charm- 
ing traits of a particularly charming character), the Achill 
peasant will rather starve or die than permanently exile 
himself from his native soil. Causa finita est. We need 
not go further than the unanswerable fact, that although he 
spends five or six months of the year amongst the attrac- 
tions of the rich lands and opulent cities of Great Britain, 
he returns with an unalterable allegiance winter after winter 
to his wild home amidst the Atlantic storms.” Mr. O’Brien 
touches here upon both circumstances that forbid the emi- 
gration solution. The Achill peasant will not go, and even 
if he would, no suitable country would willingly receive 
him. What, then, remains to be done? We believe that 
the only practical solution will be found in improving the 
conditions under which the Achill peasants at present earn 
a livelihood. After all, there is really nothing to forbid 
the occupation by human beings of a spot which pro- 
duces nothing, or next to nothing, in the way of food. 
Leaving the question of cities apart—all cities are 
barren and congested—there are hundreds of such 
places as Achill throughout the world, and yet places 
where, instead of misery, the greatest prosperity is to 
be found. Take the case of the Upper Engadine. 
In that valley not a blade of corn will grow, and not 
a deciduous tree. For nearly half the year snow is 
on the ground, and even in the open months the climatic 
conditions are such that only a specially hardy kind of 
fir-tree, the Cembra pine, grows to perfection. ‘ Nine 
months winter and three months cold,” says the local 
adage. It is true that for three months the pasturage is 
good, but even expressed in terms of beef and mutton and 
milk and cheese, it is absurdly inadequate to support the 
population of the great villages which are strung on the 
post-road like beads on a string, and strung so close that 
they often all but join. Yet instead of the Upper Enga- 
dine being in the condition of Achill, it is one of the most 
prosperous places in the world. There is nota single pauper 
in the district, and hardly a family which could be described 
as in indigent circumstances. In the Engadine the con- 
gestion of population and the barrenness of the soil have 
acted like stimulants instead of like stupefying and 
debilitating sedatives. The people of the Engadine have 
quite as strongly as the people of Achill the animus 
revertendi, but happily they do not return till they have 
made enough to keep themselves at home. It is rare to 
find an Engadine permanently settled abroad. It is 
equally rare to find one who has not at some time or other 
had a cake-shop in Tobolsk, or Memphis (Tennessee), or 
Calcutta, or Cuzco. It must not be supposed that it is 
because the barrenness of the Engadine is counteracted 
by its tourist industry that the valley is so prosperous. 
You may find other high valleys to which no tourists 
come quite as essentially prosperous, though not so rich. 
There are hundreds of places in Switzerland where the 
natural conditions ought to have produced an Achill, and 
yet have produced — except as regards congestion of 
population—exactly the opposite. 

We put forth this view of the matter not in any way to 
flout the Irish peasant with ineptitude, but merely to show 
that the case of Achill and the congested districts is not 
so hopeless as it appears. We do not see why in time to 
come, and with a certain amount of judicious help from 
outside, Achill should not become a Celtic Engadine. In 
our opinion what should be done is to try to help 
the people to get their living in the way in which they 
already try to get it. That is, by going over to England 
to work. But if the Achill islanders are to do that, it is 
necessary that the means of communication between Achill 
and England and Scotland should be as cheap, as rapid, 
and as perfect as possible. Let us, as far as we can, 
make a free ferry between Achill and the places to which 
the Achill labourers go to work. Next, let us do what we 
can to teach the islanders to catch the fish that swarm in 
their seas. If once a successful fishery could be estab- 
lished, and means could be taken to get the fish to market, 
a great deal would have been done to save Achill. 
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Lastly, something might be done to create a tourist 
industry in Achill. In its own way the West Coast of 
Ireland is as magnificent as anything in the high Alps. 
If once proper facilities were created, thousands of tourists 
from the North, and indeed from all parts of England, 
would visit Achill and explore her “bathing strands,” 
her ‘‘seal-caves,’ and her mountains. The creation of 
a tourist industry would indeed be the greatest of 
blessings, for the means of conveyance which brought the 
tourist would also serve to take away and bring back the 
labourer. If the new railway is worked with an eye to 
tourist traffic, and if the people of Achill will only show 
something of the energy shown by the Swiss in attracting 
strangers, they may lay the foundation of the island’s 
prosperity. 

Mr. O’Brien, it should be noticed, counsels “ migration” 
as the best means of helping the Achill people. In theory 
we have not a word to say against his plan, and should 
welcome its effectual application. We cannot help noting, 
however, that none of the many schemes for migration in 
Ireland have proved effective. This may of course have 
been due to accident. We suspect, however, that it is 
more likely to have been caused by the fact that there was 
not really room for the migrants at the places where they 
were deposited. It is all very well to talk of parts of 
Ireland being greatly under-populated, but we very much 
doubt whether that is true. The fact of a decrease in 
population in the rural districts does not show that those 
districts are now under-populated. Rather it shows that 
they have been over-populated. We do not, however, 
wish to touch on controversial topics just now. Achill is 
not a subject for party debate, but for national good 
feeling. And here let us congratulate Mr. O’Brien on the 
excellent temper of his letter, which, while showing the 
kindliest feeling towards the people of Achill, does not 
attempt anything in the way of recrimination against 
either the landlords or the Saxon. 





LIBERALS AND LABOUR. 


i a sad world, in which Anarchism, assassination, and 

terrible catastrophes seem to fill the horizon, we have 
reason to be grateful to any one who provides us with a 
little ironical satisfaction. We should be gravely wanting 
in the appreciation of this service if we had not a word of 
thanks for the Sheffield Liberals. Their choice of a can- 
didate to contest the succession to Mr. Coleridge is one of 
those amusing incidents which suddenly reveal the depth 
of the chasm between profession and practice in politics. 
Sheffield—at all events, the Attercliffe division of it—is a 
constituency in which the Labour party, as used to be said 
of Peers, “has influence.” The electors are largely work- 
ing men, and if the Liberal leaders are to be judged by 
their speeches in those comparatively safe intervals when 
there are no Parliamentary vacancies waiting to be filled, 
this fact has a strong claim to be considered in the choice 
of acandidate. Mr. Charles Hobson, the President of 
the Labour Electoral Association, believed his leaders 
true, and for four days he was blest in so believing. Given 
that the President of the Labour Electoral Association is 
willing to stand, may he not fairly expect to be the choice 
of the local Liberal Association ? So, at least, Mr. Hobson 
thought, and as long as the Liberal Association had not 
met, his belief seemed reasonable. But when the Associa- 
tion had met, debated, and voted, it turned out that he 
was reserved to be a fresh example of the vanity of 
human wishes. What passed at the meeting of the 
Liberal Association we do not know, but there is no doubt 
about the result. The meeting was “ practically unanimous 
in favour of Alderman Langley.” Now against Mr. 
Alderman Langley we have not a word to say. Criticism 
should rest on knowledge, and in this case the knowledge 
is wanting. We can only judge of him by what his friends 
say, and certainly they make him out an unimpeachable 
candidate. Wedo not know whether he has married his 
deceased wife’s sister, but short of this, he has, like 
Matthew Arnold’s “ Bottles,” “tabled the whole Liberal 
creed.” But the only remark that seems really to the 
purpose, in reference to Mr. Alderman Langley, is that 
he is not Mr. Charles Hobson. He is the chosen of the 
local Liberal Association, but he is not the chosen of the 
Labour Electoral Association. In Sheffield, in a great 
working-class constituency, the representative of labour 
is not thought worthy to be the representative of the 




































































Liberal party. Mr. Alderman Langley is the chosen 
candidate of the Liberal Association, inl the Labour 
party finds itself, as it has so often found itself before, 
left out in the cold. At first, it seemed as though there 
was nothing for it but to stay there. Mr. Hobson declined 
to stand against a popular Liberal candidate, and without 
any one to vote for, his supporters could do nothing. Such 
a spectacle as this was more than Mr. Keir Hardie could 
be expected to endure. All the materials of a typical fight 
between a Liberal and a Labour candidate were at hand— 
including a Unionist candidate ready to profit by the 
quarrel—and no one seemed ready to turn them to account. 
He at once put himself in communication with the local 
Labour leaders, and as a result of the negotiation, Mr. 
Frank Smith, late of the Salvation Army, is brought 
forward as a candidate, and will have the support, and 
possibly the votes, of the Labour party in the con- 
stituency, and the assistance of Mr. Ben Tillett and Mr. 
Tom Mann. 

We are bound to say that both parties have something 
to say in their own defence. The Liberal case is this. 
The main objects of Liberal activity are the placing the 
Liberals in office and the keeping them there. No doubt 
the passing of Liberal measures has also to be considered. 
But as this can only be accomplished by the help of a 
Liberal Ministry, the creation and preservation of such a 
Ministry is the chief thing to be kept in view. Now, 
upon this point, the Sheffield Liberals say, Mr. Hobson 
showed himself culpably indifferent. He may be a Liberal 
afterwards, but he is a Labour man first. So long as 
certain measures are passed he does not care by whom 
they are passed, and if he thinks that they are more likely 
to be passed by a Tory Government than by a Liberal 
Government, it is the Tory Government that will have his 
vote. <A creed like this is naturally shocking to a well- 
regulated Liberal. He, too, is anxious to see particular 
Bills passed, but this wish is strictly subject to the condi- 
tion that they are passed by the right people. Measures, 
no doubt, are something, but men are more. When, 
therefore, they discovered that if Mr. Hobson were returned 
for Sheffield it might easily happen that the representative 
of the Sheffield Liberals would help to turn out a Liberal 
Government, they naturally drew back. Against Mr. 
Hobson as a Labour candidate, there is nothing to be said. 
Against Mr. Hobson as a Liberal candidate, there is a great 
dealto be said. After all, a party candidate means a man 
who will vote for and with his party. There may be times 
when the Liberals in a particular constituency are so far 
out of sympathy with their leaders that they will prefer 
to label their candidate “‘ Independent.” But this is only 
done as a warning to their leaders, as an indication of the 
terrible things that will follow if they do not behave them- 
selves as Liberal leaders should. Mr. Hobson’s attitude is 
different from this. If the Liberal tree does not yield the 
precise fruits he likes, he is off to see whether he cannot 
gather them from the Tory tree. Shocking as it sounds, 
he does not seem to care on which tree they grow. Alder- 
man Langley’s note is very different from this. He wishes 
to have the right fruits; but then he knows what Mr. 
Hobson does not know, that the right fruits do not come 
off the wrong tree. Ifa Tory offered him the whole New- 
castle programme in one omnibus Bill, he would say 
something unpleasant about figs and thistles and decline 
the gift. Clearly, Alderman Langley is the candidate the 
Sheffield Liberals want. 


But Mr. Hobson and his friends have also a case, and a 
case that is not without a strength of its own. Why, 
they may fairly say to the Liberal party, have you misled 
us about your attitude to Labour questions? We under- 
stand what you say now at Sheffield; what we complain of 
is that it is not what you have said at other times and 
in other places. There are two ways in which Labour 
questions may be looked at, and we do not expect 
every one to look at them as we do. But we do expect 
those who have proclaimed their agreement with us 
when there was no opportunity of giving the proclamation 
effect, to be equally loud in proclaiming it when the oppor- 
tunity of giving effect to it arises. Ever since the Liberals 
succeeded to office, they have been insisting on the para- 
mount importanceof Labour questions and on the solidarity 
that exists between the Liberal and the Labour parties. 
We have only taken you at your word. We have treated 
that solidarity as a fact, and have expected you to do the 
same. Here in Sheffield, in the midst of a great artisan 
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population, with labour organised and active, is it un- 
reasonable to expect the Liberal party to choose a repre- 
sentative of Labour as the party candidate? Yes, you say, 
it is unreasonable if he is not willing to subordinate the 
interests of Labour to the interests of the Liberal party. 
In other words, it is unreasonable to expect Labour to 
choose a Labour candidate unless he will promise to 
betray Labour whenever it clashes with Liberalism 
But a man who would promise this would not be a repre- 
sentative of Labour. Nor, if any reliance is to be placed 
on the assurance of Liberal politicians and Liberal journa- 
lists, would he be a representative of Liberalism. When 
working men are bidden to place all their hopes in the 
success of the Liberal party, what can this mean but that 
the Liberal party identifies itself with the Labour party, 
and is willing to make the whole Labour programme its 
own? We know now that it means something very 
different ; that the Liberal party has aims of its own in 
which the Labour party takes no interest, that it identifies 
itself with the Labour programme just so far as it happens 
to fall in with its own aims. We shall not be deceived 
again, but we cannot blame ourselves for being deceived 
once. 

This, or something like this, we imagine is what Mr. 
Hobson and his supporters are now saying, and saying 
quite justly. The Liberal party may be quite right in what 
they have done at Sheffield; but the language they have 
allowed themselves to use on platforms, in newspapers, 
and in sermons, has been altogether inconsistent with what 
they have done at Sheffield. Labour questions are not 
the only questions that enter into the policy of a great 
party. They are only an element in that policy,—an 
element which at times may be one of great importance, 
but can at no time cover the whole field of party action. 
But then, the mouthpieces of the Liberal party have no busi- 
ness to speak as though Labour questions had this para- 
mount andall-embracing value. It is convenient, no doubt, 
to take this tone when working-class votes have to be won, 
and a Tory candidate has to be beaten ; but, like other sacri- 
fices of principle to convenience, it quickly brings its own 
punishment. Liberal speakers and Liberal journalists 
will do well in future either to say no more than they 
mean about Labour, or, if they honestly mean all they 
say, to recognise the fact that they are not Liberals but 
Labour men. 








MR. BALFOUR ON THE CONSCIENCE AS A 
NATURAL PRODUCT. 

R. BALFOUR, in the paper on “ Naturalism and 
Ethics,” which opens the July number of the Phila- 
delphia International Journal of Ethics, devotes himself to 
contrasting the purely naturalistic view of the conscience 
considered as a mere product of Nature, with the view of it 
which all practical moralists, of whatever school,—the school 
of utilitarian expediency, no less than the school of religious 
mysticism,—insist upon inculcating. Mboralists of all schools, 
he says, no matter whether they explain the rise of conscience 
as a beautiful provision for bridging the chasm between God 
and man, or as the ingenious device of a kind of automatic 
process for persuading men that it matters a vast deal more 
than it really does whether human society shall flourish for a 
few thousand years in an obscure corner of the universe, or 
shall never come into existence at all, are all virtually unani- 
mous in declaring that the moral law “is worthy of all 
reverence; that in its main principles it is inscrutable and 
eternal; that it demands our ungrudging submission, and that 
we owe it not merely obedience but love.” He insists upon 
it that this view is a perfectly appropriate and consistent 
view in those who treat man as made in the image of God, 
and a perfectly inconsistent and incoherent view in those who 
treat man as the ultimate product of a number of physical 
forces, which somehow develop consciousness, and succeed in 
so happily exaggerating the importance of man’s race, as 
to persuade him into subordinating all his own individual 
wishes to the end of prolonging for afew hundred or thousand 
years beyond the epoch at which the race would otherwise 
cease to exist, the insignificant and rather contemptible species 
which crowns the life of this obscure planet. Why, he asks, 
should we agree to magnify the conscience as worthy of all 
homage, if it is really only like ‘ the protective blotches on a 
beetle’s back,”—an ingenious device for saving the race 
from a number of dangers which might otherwise prove 


fatal to it earlier than need be, but which must, sooner or 
later, be fatal to it all the same? If man is really nothing 
but a product of physical forces, and one which must vanish 
away as soon as those physical forces so change their aspect 
that the necessary conditions of his existence here fail, 
whether from the gradual exhaustion of solar heat or any 
other physical cause on which he depends absolutely, why in 
the world should we all conspire to praise the conscience for 
helping him to survive, a little longer than he otherwise 
would that destructive clashing of selfish human desires and 
appetites by which his career here might easily be shortened, 
though in no case can it be very materially prolonged. Here 
is Mr. Balfour’s statement of the case :— 

“Now what, according to the naturalistic creed, is the origin of 
the generally accepted, or indeed of any other possible moral law ? 
What position does it occupy in the great web of interdependent 
phenomena by which the knowable ‘ Whole’ is on this hypothesis 
constituted? ‘The answer is plain; as life is but a petty episode 
in the history of the Universe; as feeling is an attribute of only a 
fraction of things that live; so moral sentiments and the appre- 
hension of moral rules are found in but an insignificant minority 
of things that feel. They are not, so to speak, among the neces- 
sities of nature; no great spaces are marked out for their accom- 
modation ; were they to vanish to-morrow, the great machine 
would move on with no noticeable variation ; the sum of realities 
would not suffer sensible diminution ; the organic world itself 
would scarcely mark the change. A few highly-developed mam- 
mals, and chiefly among these man, would lose instincts and 
beliefs which have proved of considerable value in the struggle 
for existence, if not between individuals at least between tribes 
and species. But put it at the highest, we can say no more than 
that there would be a great diminution of human happiness, that 
civilization would become difficult or impossible, and that the 
‘higher’ races might even succumb and disappear.” 

If Nature, “indifferent to our happiness, indifferent to our 
wants, but sedulous of our survival, commends disinterested 
virtue to our practice by decking it out in all the splendour 
which the specifically ethical sentiments alone are capable of 
supplying,” why should we conspire with her to promote what, 
on the naturalistic hypothesis, is a pure illusion, though a 
pure illusion which may prolong infinitesimally the existence 
of our race? What difference does it make whether our race 
lasts on the earth,—say, only thirty thousand years, or as 
many as fifty thousand,—if it is to be starved out at 
last, and leave nothing but its bones behind it like the 
other extinct races of which we ourselves find the re- 
mains? Can it be said to be a duty and an exalted privi- 
lege, to humour the figment that we have a free will (when 
we have nothing of the sort) and the figment that duty 
is something mysterious and resplendent, when it is a mere 
dazzling of the imagination to prevent the premature out- 
break of anarchy among the most contriving and ingenious 
of terrestrial animals, if all that is gained by this at last 
is the postponement for a few centuries of the death of a 
doomed and dying race? Surely it can hardly be right, much 
less a lofty virtue, to exalt enormously the praises of the 
moral law, if the sum total of the results to be thereby 
accomplished is the dragging out for a little longer of the 
miserable career of man in a corner of the universe where 
he has never flourished in any true and elevated sense, and 
where, in spite of all the protective figments we may invent, 
he will die out sooner or later, and all his thoughts will 
perish ? 

Such is Mr. Balfour’s drift. And it is of course obvious 
enough that he writes to show that itis the “naturalistic” 
view of man which is the illusion, and not the spiritual view, 
that our whole nature protests in every fibre against the 
notion that we are the mere product of physical causes, and 
destined only to survive so long as these physical causes 
favour our survival. Mr. Balfour evidently intends to 
indicate his own conviction that free-will is not a delusion, 
that the sense of responsibility is not a mere “ species-pre- 
serving” contrivance in the machinery of nature to persuade 
us to do what we should otherwise be too indifferent to 
attempt. 

“Man, as far as natural science by itself is able to teach us, is 
no longer the final cause of the universe, the heaven-descended 
heir of all the ages. His very existence is an accident, his story 
a brief and discreditable episode in the life cf one of the meanest 
of the planets. Of the combination of causes which first con- 
verted a dead organic compound into the living progenitors of 
humanity, science, indeed, as yet knows nothing. It is enough 
that from such beginnings famine, disease, and mutual slaughter 
fit nurses of the future lords of creation, have gradually evolved, 
after infinite travail, a race with conscience enough to know that 





it is vile, and intelligence enough to know that it is insignificant. 
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We survey the past and see that its history is of blood and tears, | even to the common people, owing to a custom which it is not 


of helpless blundering, of wild revolt, of stupid acquiescence, of | 
empty aspirations. We sound the future, and learn that after a 
period, long compared with the individual life, but short indeed 
compared with the divisions <f time open to our investigation, 


very easy to explain, and which is peculiar to Great Britain. 
| Although the history of the dynasty may be ecaid to be un- 


broken, the Queen being the descendant of Alfred and of 


the energies of our system will decay, the glory of the sun will be | Egbert, there has never been in this country a House of Eng- 


dimmed, and the earth, tideless and inert, will no longer tolerate 
the race which has for a moment disturbed its solitude.” | 
The inference more than suggested is that this view is an | 
utterly false one, and that the moral ideal in man,—by no means | 
anatural growth out of the dust of the earth,—is that which both 
attests his origin and indicates his goal. Which indeed is the | 
more probable,—that an earthly nature should spontaneously | 
generate a crop of delusions, the only apparently good effect | 
of which is to prolong by a few hundred or even thousand | 
years the existence of a race that is at best a temporary 
product of natural forces, and one of no real significance when 
measured carefully for what it is worth in the great proces- 
sion of cosmic phenomena, or that a nature saturated with 
spiritual elements should have received those elements directly 
from a being whose spirit is all in all, and for whom earthly 
passions and pleasures are nothing but the discipline in the 
midst of which the conscience and the spirit have to strive? Of 
course, all our life is enveloped in mystery; but the mystery 
of spiritual growth assimilating and subduing earthly ele- 
ments, is far less inexplicable than the mystery of earthly 
elements that generate for themselves a false sun of spiritual 
life, not for the sake of moulding us to any spiritual end, but 
only as an expedient for controlling the wilfulness and 
diluting the dangerous energy of strictly selfish passions in a 
universe where true spirit has no existence at all. We can 
easily understand how spiritual life might be ignored 
amidst the conflict of material passions and earthly wants. 
But we cannot at all conceive how, in a world developed 
solely out of physical forces, the idea of moral law, of 
conscience, of spiritual devotion, could have been elaborated, 
if all the hopes which these implied had been a pure chimera. 
Even such dreams as those of centaurs are compounded 
out of real elements, put together in an unreal way. But 
on the naturalistic hypothesis, spirit is nothing in the 
world but a name for the force exerted by human brains. 
How, on the naturalistic hypothesis, we ever came to suppose 
that will and conscience and love are supreme over the 
bodily organisation of which naturalism regards them as the 
physical outcome, it is quite impossible to conceive. A pro- 
vision implanted deep in the human organism for making- 
believe that the cart drags the horse instead of the horse the 
cart, in order to increase the speed and insure the stability of 
the operation, is surely the most astonishing of all the paradoxes 
of modern philosophy. Mr. Balfour’s article will do much 
to place that intolerable paradox in a light in which its hold 
on the mind of reasonable beings must wither away. 





THE BABY. 

HE newspaper talk about the “affectionate regard” felt 

by all Englishmen for the Royal family, though very 
proper, is perhaps a little conventional. The English like to 
read about Princes and Princesses, and to gossip about their 
doings, and to utilise them for ceremonials, but their positive 
liking for them has rather narrow limits. They will not allow 
them any political influence; they are desperately jealous of 
their claim to appointments even in the Army, though 
Princes fill these fairly well; and they will not, when they 
can help it, vote them any money to live on. It will by-and-by 
be simply impossible even to ask Parliament for grants. The 
real English feeling, we should have said, is limited to the 
Sovereign, and to those who must succeed her, the throne 
rather than the Royal family being the true object of the 
nation’s regard. There is therefore a strong wish felt, 
even by Republicans, that the succession should go on safely 
and easily; and this has of late been accidentally intensified. 
If the marriage of the Duke of York had proved childless, 
there must have been ultimately a change in the family on 
the throne, and a Daff dynasty would not have been popular. 
The Duke of Fife is well liked, and nobody objected to 
his marriage with a Princess, but, strangely as it has 
risen, his family is not illustrious by descent, and its 
career has been, to say the least, a troubled one. Its 
accession to the throne would not have been welcome 
either to the great Houses of Europe, or to the older 





English aristocracy, while the change would have been visible 


land, known as such to the people and habituaily so called, 
as was the House of France, and is the House of Austria. 


The line has ended often in females, and each new family 
which married the heiress of England, has transmitted its 
special name to a line of Sovereigns. We habitually speak of 
the Plantagenets, the Tudors, the Stuarts, and the House of 
Hanover, never of the House of England, though relationship 
to that, and not to the intruding lines, has always been, even 
in times of revolution, the first claim to the throne. People 
forget that William III. was, after Mary and Anne, the next 
in the Stuart succession. On the Continent this is not so, 
the Austrian line being still called the House of Hapsberg, 
though that family merged itself on the marriage of Maria 
Theresa, in the much better descended House of Lorraine, 
the nearest representatives of Charlemagne. The Braganzas 
too, are still called Braganzas, though on the English system 
they are Coburgs, just as the Spanish House would have con- 
tinued to be called Bourbons even if Queen Isabella had 
married out of that ancient race. From the accession of the 
Prince of Wales the British Royal family, by British custom, 
will be called the Coburgs; and had it been the lot of the 
little Lady Alexandra Duff, or any future brother of hers, to 
found a new line, that would have been called the Duffs, alike 
by historians and by the people, a prospect which inspired no 
pleasure. The Coburgs are better liked; they are supposed, 
and so far rightly supposed, to accommodate themselves more 
easily than any other reigning family to constitutional 
Monarchy ; they are Royal by descent; and they have had the 
strangest good fortune in their alliances. Within a few years 
the three greatest thrones in the world, those of Great Britain, 
Germany, and Russia will be filled by descendants of the Prince 
Consort, while seven minor thrones, those of Belgium, Portu- 
gal, Greece, Hesse, Saxe-Gotha, Roumania, and Bulgaria—one 
of which two last may reign at Constantinople—will all be 
filled by men of Coburg blood. A position of that kind isa 
very great, though a very peculiar one, and when the change 
occurs—may it be long first—the English will have no need 
to explain whence their new dynasty springs, or how it got 
there. The feeling for pedigree, though it is inexplicable, for 
after all the Founder is usually the greatest of his line, is per- 
manent and indestructible ; and there was therefore universal 
pleasure when it was announced that the Duchess of York 
had been safely delivered of a son, and that the line of Coburg 
was, humanly speaking, destined to continue. England, some 
people think, will be a Republic before the new baby becomes 
a Monarch, say, fifty years hence; but dynasties are long- 
lived, England has been nearer Republicanism than she is 
now, and within the time of men still living a new rampart 
has built itself round the Monarchy. When the Royal 
Standard is pulled down, the Empire will be pulled down too, 
and it is the Empire that the people delight in, rather than in 
any dream of a federation of the English-speaking peoples, 
which would transfer all political initiative from London to 
some city across the Atlantic. We do not see why language 
should be much of a bond, and we do see that the Spanish- 
speaking Republics are no friends to Spain. For anything 
any one can forecast, not only may the newest Coburg reign in 
Great Britain and India, but his tenth descendant. The 
hold of the word “ Republic” over the imaginations of man- 
kind has not increased of late years, nor the evidence that 
democracy and Monarchy are inherently incompatible. 


It isa matter perhaps of little importance, but as observers 
interested in social as well as political history we rather 
wonder how “the Royalties,” as people begin to call them, 
will settle themselves down into European society. Their 
present position is hardly tolerable. Owing probably to some 
little-noticed change in morals, and to a relaxation of the rule 
against morganatic descent being recognised, the Princes of the 
Royal Houses, the people to whom you must speak standing, 
are becoming numerous beyond all precedent. There are 
literally scores of them, all equal by birth, all claiming top- 
most places, and all more or less cut off from active careers. 
They may be soldiers still if they like, but they cannot 
be statesmen, or Ambassadors, or Viceroys, much less 
Merchants or Captains of Industry. They are not per 
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mitted to marry out of their own caste, there are no islands 
for them to conquer, and they must not take to the new trade 
of agitation. They are not even allowed to marry heiresses 
without renunciations which are galling to their pride; and 
what are they to do for a living? The question is becoming 
a pressing one, for rich as all Royal Houses are, except our 
own, no family wealth will suffice to maintain hundreds of 
families all wanting to live with the wealthy nobles, and all 
deprived of the means of making money. The Grand Dukes 
of Russia, the Archdukes of Austria, the Princes of our own 
country, are becoming clans, burdensome to the stocks 
from which they derive their grandeur; and at a certain 
point, now by no means distant, that fact will be officially 
recognised. There are “ Royalties” even now who, in 
English eyes, would be accounted poor men, and in the 
next generation there will be Royalties literally with 
nothing, yet if the present system continues, chiefs of 
society, and observed, as before this generation even Kings 
were not observed except at intervals. What are they to 
do? We can see nothing for it except for the dynasties 
to let them go, to make a rule that “ Royalty” shall only 
extend to, say, the tenth person from the throne, and 
that the remainder must just sink back among the people, 
and win titles or rank or fortune like everybody else. Their 
pedigrees will help them somewhat, they spring from strong 
races, and they may be, if they please, as well educated as their 
neighbours. They can help one another if they like, as Scotch- 
men and Jews do, and once lost in the commonalty, the strange 
jealousy of them, which now keeps them out of public life, 
would speedily disappear. They could adopt names as the 
nobles’ sons do in business, and gradually would come to 
remember their pedigrees only as sources of family pride, and 
let us hope as incentives to specially honourable lives. We 
are not joking in the least, or writing what would be par- 
ticularly foolish satire. The maintenance of poor relations 
does actually press closely and heavily on most Royal 
Houses, and in the next generation, if not in this, will 
have to be met by some system of dropping the collaterals. 
The people will not maintain a whole caste in idleness, 
the roads to activity once so widely open to all of Royal 
descent, are now closed to them, and the family fortunes, 
great as they are, are insufficient for a burden which in- 
creases so rapidly. Admit that the Austrian income from 
property reaches £600,000 a year,—a very large admission,— 
and still, if sixty Archducal houses are to be kept up out of it, 
there will not be much left for the Sovereign to spend. The 
Royalties of Europe not actually close to thrones, will, we are 
convinced, within thirty years be disestablished ; and we con- 
fess to a curiosity to see the form that painful process will 
take. Will our children live to see the Princes a noble but un- 
paid caste, like the descendants of Confucius, or will they see 
a Hapsburg taken into partnership by the Rothschilds, or a 
descendant of George III. seeking fees as a barrister or 
an oculist? There is a “Royalty,” a real one too, who 
cures people’s eyes even now; suppose his son takes pay for 
that beneficial work? Seriously, the social privileges which 
accompany a descent from Kings, must, within one more 
generation, be confined somehow to a thinner and straighter 
line. 





UNRECOGNISED DAINTIES. 


UILLEMOTS’ eggs have this summer been sold in some 

of the best game-dealers’ shops as a substitute for 
plovers’ eggs, when the season for them was over. The Prince 
of Wales is credited with the promotion of the last into the 
front rank of the luxuries of the table, bringing them into 
line with ortolans and truffles, and rather beyond the place 
hitherto occupied by native oysters and prawns. There are 
those who still question the right of plovers’ eggs to hold the 
place they do. But their reputation is established, and to 
doubt it is to risk the suspicion of an uneducated palate. 
Meantime, the main drawback to their enjoyment is that few 
people can have enough of them. In the trial of guillemots’ 
eggs it may be that we are on the verge of a great discovery, 
for though of the same elegant shape as the eggs of the plover, 
they are not dearer, and four times as large, the white is of 
the same semi-transparent, opalescent tint, and, eaten cold in 
aspic, they have, like the eggs of most sea-fowl, or even of 
the common duck, a separate and pronounced flavour, on 


very different from that of the common fowl. The guillemots’ 
colonies, though confined to the great cliffs, are so thickly 
peopled that the supply of eggs, should a real demand for them 
be created, would be far larger than could be obtained from 
the plovers’ breeding-ground, though the moors of Holland, 
Denmark, and North Germany are now regularly preserved 
for their nests. 

There are a number of unrecognised dainties, mainly of the 
smaller kinds, but nearly all owing their merits to natural 
flavour, which are, or might be, available for English tables, 
but are overlooked or have been forgotten. At the present 
moment every restaurant and buffet on the Continent, from 
Paris to Vienna, is supplied with punnets of the exquisite 
wild wood strawberries. These are not the little, round wild 
strawberries of our copses, but a larger variety, cone-shaped, 
and from half to three-quarters of aninchlong. Their flavour 
is a concentrated essence of strawberry, slightly aromatic, 
and when deluged with cream they are perhaps the best of all 
early fruits. They can be grown in any number in market 
gardens, and being lighter and tougher than the common 
strawberry, travel well without bruising. They grow equally 
well in an English garden as on the Continent; but except as 
a curiosity they are seldom seen. 

Of two of the best among the cheaper fishes, one is never 
brought inland at all, while the other is for the moment for- 
gotten. These are the dab and the Thames flounder. Dabsare 
small oval flat-fish, seldom growing to more than a foot long, 
and more commonly about the size of a man’s hand. They 
swarm along almost all the south and east coasts and in every 
harbour and estuary, forming the main prize of the children 
who so industriously fish from the wharves and piers. When 
fresh they have a sea-flavour and firmness of flesh which is 
not exceeded by any flat-fish except the sole. In France they 
are regularly sent into the interior from the coast, and are 
very properly valued at treble the price of plaice or common 
flounders. We say “common” flounders because in the days 
when they were found as high up the river as Teddington, and 
were caught and sold fresh by the owners of the “ Peter-boats,” 
a souchet of Thames flounders was a dish of a class high enough 
to appear in the menus at the Guildhall. The last effort of the 
flounders to ascend the river carried them as far as Blackwall 
Point six years ago, where myriads of the fish were taken 
in a dying condition by the watermen. But there are signs 
that the flounder will soon reappear both above and below 
the bridges, and, pending its return, its merits should not be 
forgotten. The late Mr. Hayward maintained that there 
were two neglected fresh-water fish, the perch and the carp, 
which were fit to appear in a dinner for the Pope, the first 
fried in batter, and the latter cooked in Burgundy. “ Pond 
carp,” he adds, “ acquire a muddy taste; to counteract which 
a learned monk suggests the prudence of giving them for com- 
panions a few small pike, who nibble at their fins when they 
are half sunk in the mud, and compel them to take exercise.” 

Turning from fish to fowl, though there are few of the first 
or second class which are not well known and appreciated, 
we would ask why every one seems to have forgotten that 
besides the four recognised edible wild-ducks—the widgeon, 
mallard, teal, and pintail—there is a fifth—the pochard— 
which in January is perhaps better than any except a young 
mallard in September. The pochard is a medium-sized, 
chestnut-headed duck, common enough in the poulterers’ 
shops after Christmas, where it sells for the same price as 
widgeon. But widgeon have then a somewhat rank, fishy 
flavour, while the pochard, a larger bird, is in the finest 
condition. 

There is a good deal of sound gastronomy of a simple order 
in established nursery rhymes. What, for instance, could be 
stated with a clearer sense of conviction than the fact that 
“cherry pie is very nice, and so is currant wine” (which the 
latter can be made, if treated not as a wine but as a 

“sirap,” for mixing with soda-water) ; but the assertion that 
blackbird pie is a “dainty dish to set before a King” is, 
in the writer’s opinion, an error. At a country house 
surrounded with immense masses of evergreen trees, in 
a park much haunted by blackbirds, it was agreed one 
snowy day to try the experiment. Snow was falling, 
the wind was strong, and the blackbirds flew fast and high, 
but after a time the two dozen prescribed by the ancient 
recipe were shot, and in due course made their appearance at 





which the opinion of connoisseurs remains to be given, but 


dinner as a subsidiary dish to roast pheasant. But though 
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the birds were plump and tender, the interior of the pie-dish 
was 80 filled with oily gravy, that they were pronounced “ too 
rich ” to be eaten with satisfaction. The only vegetable, as 
the word is understood in its culinary sense, which has a 
definite and agreeable acid taste, except the buds of the caper, 
is sorrel. This is not the little trefoil-leafed wood-sorrel, but 
a tall lance-leafed plant, growing like spinach, and native to 
the hedges and meadows of many parts of England. In 
France it is regularly grown as a garden vegetable, and when 
cooked isamong the very best. It boils to a fine pulp, like very 
carefully prepared spinach, but is far more tender, and has a 
more agreeable colour. In flavour it is like a slightly acid 
spinach, but far more delicate, worthy to be made a separate 
course, or to form the centre of the most elaborately cooked 
entrée. Sorrel is even more completely disregarded than the 
dandelion, for a dandelion salad is slowly obtaining recogni- 
tion here as one of the characteristic dishes of early spring. 
No Frenchman, even if domiciled in England, will go without 
it, and a bundle of the leaves are as much part of the necessary 
souvenirs of an April walk in the outskirts of London toa 
French family as a bunch of hawthorn is to the British 
excursionist later in the year. We shall never, in all likeli- 
hood, grow to share the French taste for the edible snail, 
though the big escargot is common enough in many parts 
of England, where tradition says they were introduced 
by the Romans, and still live on round the sites of their 
villas. The escargot is really at its best when taken in 
the vineyards at the end of March and the beginning of 
April. They live on the shoots of the vines, and during the 
winter bury themselves in the ground, during which time, like 
the souls hung up to air in Hades, they are purged of all gross 
humours before they return to enjoy themselves in the Elysian 
fields in spring. Cooking these snails is not an easy matter. 
They are drawn from the shell, which is then carefully 
scrubbed and washed. Their heads are cut off, and they are 
well soaked in salt and water, then returned to the shell which 
is stopped with parsley-butter and laid to simmer in a hot 
dish over the fire. An enthusiast sent the writer some 
dozens, taken at the right season, from his vineyard in Bur- 
gundy, with a few bottles of red and white wine (Corton) 
made from the juice of the grapes from the vines on which 
they had fed, in order, as he said, that “the snails when 
eaten might find themselves en pays de connaissance.” The 
combination was excellent, and though there may be two 
opinions about the flavour of the escargot, there is no doubt 
that both in taste and substance it is an edible unlike any 
other known. The Wiltshire people, especially the population 
of Swindon, eat the large garden-snails as a common dainty. 
They are sold in the market like periwinkles; “snailing” 
along the banks and hedgerows is a popular amusement in 
winter. A couple of Swindon foundry-men appeared last 
January at a small station near Wantage with a sack a 
quarter full of these snails, which they had drawn out in 
clusters from holes and chinks in the banks. ‘Eat ’em?” 
said one, when questioned as to their use, “I do believe I 
could eat a hundred at a time.” 

The smallest bird now eaten in England is the wheatear, an 
exquisite little white-fleshed bird like a miniature partridge 
in flavour; the smallest quadruped that was once a dainty, 
but is only remembered in Roman tradition, is the dormouse. 
‘There are those who have tried the bat, and found it taste like 
a house-mouse, only mousier. On the other hand, the smallest 
of all plums, the wild sloe, whose bitterness equals its beauty, 
provides the best native liqueur which can be made. Cherry- 
‘brandy owes what character it bas to the sourness of the 
Morel cherry. But the austere little plum lends to the spirit 
in which it is drowned a subtle essence from its kernel and 
juices, which make it not merely a winter cordial, but a true 
liqueur, crimson in the first year, changing later into amber, in 
which the sloes float like little golden balls. Those who go 
dlackberry-gathering in autumn, should not forget the sloes, 
or that the crab-apples, when gathered ripe, make what is 
perhaps the nearest English reproduction of guava jelly. 





’ NESTS IN A GARDEN. 
HERE is a garden of peace in the woods not fifty miles 
from London town, where a few weeks ago the laburnum 
hung its head, overburdened with its weight of gold, and soft 
amethyst tresses of lilac scented the air, and spireas, nestled in 
their beds of tender green, shone out white and pure; where 





















































































rhododendrons burst their buds in gladness as the May sun 
warmed them into life, and tall, purple, velvet irises lifted their 
haughty heads in a family group. For the love that the owner 
bears them the birds have chosen this garden as a favourite 
nesting haunt, and though the bounds of the sloping lawn and 
mossy banks are limited, Nature has been lavish with her 
treasures, and the silence and rest and peace suit the songsters, 
who sing in their joy for spring; only “ the winds and lights 
and shadows that cannot be still” and the sound of a weir in 
the valley below break the monotony of the woodland. 

In the cedar and Austrian pine and Spanish chestnut hang 
larch boxes, with a hole in the sides for the titmice to buildir, 
and a marsh-tit, a big tit, and two blue-tits have made their 
homes in them. When the lids of the boxes are taken off and 
the nest is visible, the little birds sit close, trusting to the love 
of their visitor not to be disturbed, only the palpitating tail 
indicating how the little bird-heart is throbbing in tender 
anxiety. Before the nestlings are hatched, while the parents 
go for a ramble in the copse, they cover the eggs with loose 
feathers to hide them from the gaze of intruders. The blue- 
tit is not so civil as the marsh-tit when she is visited, for she 
sits and swears in the rudest manner possible, and spits again 
and again insultingly, and her mate dances about overhead, 
using such bad language that it is best to beat a retreat and 
peep into the other box on the chestnut-tree. There the 
parents hop in and out every thirty seconds, anda mass of 
red wriggling birdlets with big yellow mouths open in greedy 
watchfulness. In the erica bed, not far from “the mad little 
tits,” and overhung by crimson heather-bells, the little willow- 
wren has built her domed nest—marvellously made to match 
the surroundings—of dried grass and heather and moss, and 
softly lined with down. It is close to the path, but she never 
moves unless her home is hunted for too closely; then she 
only flies to the bushes hard by and cowers down, spreading 
out her tail while her tiny white eggs spotted with red are 
examined. Alas! Skye-terriers are boastful of their success 
as birdnesters, and little red corpses have been laid at the 
present writer’s feet, to be bitterly mourned over. Scolding 
is of no avail; his highland majesty’s black nose stirs up a 
birdnest as if it were a hasty pudding. 

Near by the willow-wren, in the rhododendron clamp, the 
long-tailed tits dance and flutter in the air over their beauti- 
ful nest, which is like a soft moss-ball covered with a delicate 
tracery of lichen, lodged between two tender stems, and having 
a hole at the side for an entrance; inside it is a soft feather- 
bed, and like the other tits—before the eggs are hatched—the 
parents stuff up the hole with a bunch of feathers when they 
go out a-flying. Wonder can only fill the heart at so much 
beauty, so much unwearied toil and patient art, and “ definite 
purpose of obtaining ornamental form,” as Ruskin would 
say; “a bird has,” we know he says, “ exactly the degree of 
emotion, the extent of science, and the command of art, 
which are necessary for its happiness,”"—and for the happi- 
ness of human beings too. Across the lawn in the Douglas 
fir,— 

“s Look, look, how he flits, 

The fire-crowned king of the wrens from out of the pine,” 
for his nest is there, about five feet from the ground, a fairy 
palace of a spherical shape, hanging suspended by three 
delicate threads in the air, under a bongh which forms a soft 
green canopy and curtain from the world’s rude gaze. The 
golden-crest is the smallest English bird, and the only English 
bird which has a hanging nest. It is beautifully made of 
moss and lichens, mixed with down and wool and spiders’ 
webs, and softly lined with feathers. So fragile are the 
threads that bear it, it seems as if the nest must fall when 
the breeze sways the branch, or the bird flutters into her 
home. She will let you visit her nest a dozen times a day, 
and will perch on a bough while you look first at the eggs and 
then at the nestlings, scolding its little heart out in polite 
remonstrance, but not rudely, like Mrs. Blue-cap. Sometimes 
she will sit still looking reproachfully at you with her black 
beads of eyes, and refusing to move, emboldened by the 
encouraging song of her mate as he bids her be brave and 
stick to her post in that funny little song of his, with which 
he relieves her weary hours and reminds her of the days when 
he wooed her. How the little wrens pack into the tiny 
hanging nests is a mystery. One day, after a short absence, 
when suddenly visited, it was startling to be greeted by a fire- 
work of golden-crested babies, which went off with a whizz, 





and the air rained fluffy feather-balls on the grass. It was 
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an anxious moment, but watchful parents soon gathered their 
offspring under the pine, and we will hope under their wing, 
as “a light wind blew from the gates of the sun” and the 
turtle-doves wooed and cooed overhead in the pine-tops. Two 
sweet turtle-doves come over the sea year by year to this 
garden, their soft cooing adding to the peace and rest :— 


“ Cuck-oo! Cuck-oo! was ever a May s9 fair?” 


And the birds echo the sentiment, the starling up in the acacia 
imitating all the others, not content with his own harsh note 
which he tries, with endless bowings and bluster, to make 
you call a song. Of all the common nests in this garden 
of peace, the chaffinch will take the prize for order and 
trimness; it is very small for the size of the bird, and is 
built neatly of moss (which somehow is always green), 
and interwoven with hair and grass, not built with sticks and 
twigs like other nests. This interweaving of course keeps it 
compact and tidy, and makes this tiny home a great contrast 
to the bull-finch’s nest, which is built low down at the edge 
of the rhododendrons, an untidy little construction of loose 
twigs apparently built up criss-cross like spilikins, yet firm 
enough for parent marauders to rear a family of young 
garden marauders to worry our hearts next spring when the 
buds are covering the trees. The fly-catchers are lazy, and 
build in last year’s nest in a hedge in the trellis; and black- 
birds, throstles, and sparrows, greenfinches and black-caps, 
with robins galore, have their homes all over the garden. It 
is as good as a visit to the Natural History Museum, with 
this glorious advantage, that the hearts of the birds in 
this garden are beating, and they can wander at will 
wherever their fancy leads them. Each nest is a work of 
art, all of infinite variety, and all of infinite interest; each 
feathered architect has done his best; and as the spring sun 
shines against the blue distant firs, the young greens of 
the trees vie with each other in variety of tint, and the 
“charm of birds” encircles us, again Ruskin’s words echo in 
the heart, “ Why should not our nests be as interesting things 
to the angels as birdnests are to us?” for “ we ought all to 
be doing human work which would appear better done to 
creatures above us, than it does to ourselves,” a supposition 
which in its simplicity, with birds for teachers, surely cannot 
be an insolent one. 





A SPRING DAY IN GREECE. 
HERE is nothing in the world so irregular and so incal- 
culable, as the advent of spring in Greece. These who 
wander over sea and land in search of climates perfectly 
suitable to each phase of the year, often seek it and find it 
not. Some come in April, and it is still winter; another 
year they come in May, and it is already summer. But it 
is worth while to come while it is still winter, and wait for 
spring, for spring has golden days. 

Spring comes suddenly. Some evening when you are sitting 
indoors, after a cold day, grumbling at Continental stoves, 
and declaring that the South is indeed false and fickle, a hint 
of change is lisped in the air. A quick impulse moves you to 
open the window, and see whether it is not a little warmer. 
And when you open the window, you find that spring has 
come, and while it lasts, Greece is the garden of the Lord. 
The sun rises cloudlessly, walks all day through ‘“ most 
pellucid air,” and sinks into a clear iwest. Morning by 
morning a gentle wind blows fresh from’ the #gean Sea, and 
evening by evening returns from the plains where it has 
wandered all day, laden with the scent of flowers. On the 
violet crown of mountains which hold Athens in their hand, 
the white cistus bursts like foam over a green sea of tender 
leaf, the brooksides are starred with bee-orchis and meadow- 
sweet, and all the dells flush crimson with anemones. The 
orange-leaf falls not, but a soft white mist breaks out among 
the velvet-green, and the air is filled with a fragrance infinitely 
fine and sweet. The slopes of Hymettus are loud with bees 
which are returning with the evening breeze to the villa of 
the Cwsars, “ drunken and overbold ” with the juices of thyme 
and stock and cassia sbrub. Even the columns of our 
Lady of the Acropolis, stained golden-red with sun and wind, 
look less austerely out, for their feet are set in marguerites, 
white and gold, and a hundred flowering grasses. And you, 
if you are wise, will go up Pentelicus. The morning dawns 


cool, but by ten the sun is high, and the goat-bells 
already sound thin and faint from the 


upper slopes, 





Below on the left, as you look towards Athens, stands the 
grey monastery with its spring of coldest water, drawn from 
the “brain of the purple mountain,” and its frontal of tall, 
listless white poplars, whose leaves gleam green beneath the 
sun, and grey beneath the cloud. The track lies close to 
the lip of the old marble-quarries, in which Pheidias sought 
and found the Parthenon, column, frieze, and pediment. 
To-day maidenhair springs from its sides, and stalactites 
creep slowly from roof to floor, and rise from floor to roof. 
A great tawny sheep-dog does his duty by barking at you as 
you pass, rousing from his midday sleep a brown-skinned 
shepherd-boy, who looks at you gravely and shyly out of big 
black eyes. Every now and then you may see a large tortoise 
taking a slow walk, after the manner of an elderly gent!eman, 
and long green lizards scuttle across the path. Then as you 
strike the ridge which Jeads to the top, each step reveals miles 
of new horizon. To the east, Euboa sleeps in a robe of 
blue, and one great snow-peaked mountain keeps watch for 
her. The Euripus winds snakewise between her and the main- 
land, and to the north, on the horizon, Parnassus stands sen- 
tinel over Delphi. But best of all is that little semi-circular 
bay, a blue bite out of the land, which seems to be almost at 
your feet. The land slopes gently down in corn-fields and 
olive-groves to a strip of white sand, and near the beach 
stands a small mound, and underneath that mound sleep the 
Athenians who died at Marathon. 

There is a time for everything under the sun. There cer- 
tainly appears to be plenty of time for introspection, for the 
dissection of oneself and of others, for the contemplation of 
unlovely details; but there is a time for receptiveness, for 
laying oneself open to sweet natural influences. Man may or 
may not be vile, but when Nature is wholly beautiful, it is 
good to mix with the elements, and when spring is strong on 
the side of Pentelicus and Parnes, it is good to open one’s 
heart, without thought or scrutinising reflection, and take 
her in. Afterwards, if we will, we may take our scalpel 
again, and see what she has done for us; but if we have let 
her do her best, we shall not be so anxious to examine the 
result. Feeling is often better than knowledge, and we have 
sometimes to murder a thing before we can dissect, and 
afterwards perhaps we are sorry it is dead. 

Spring may last a week or a fortnight or even a month. 
Sometimes Greece reflects its image again in autumn, when 
the vineyards are yielding their store, and the purple grapes 
are to be had for the asking, but it is not the same thing. 
The air is hot and tired, and cannot but remember the 
terrible days when the sky was brass, and the land white 
dust. We have to wait till the full circle of the year brings 
back the golden days. But it is worth while waiting a year 
for golden days like these. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE DECLARATION ON THE INSPIRATION OF 
THE SCRIPTURES. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR,” | 
Srr,—I cannot help fearing, as you do, that many who desire 
real assistance on a subject of such extreme difficulty as the 
relation between the divine and human natures of our Lord, 
will find little to satisfy them in the sixth thesis of the recent 
declaration of Anglican divines touch‘ng inspiration. Yet it 
is not because the words are ambiguous, for each clause by 
itself is remarkably lucid; it is rather because of a certain 
incoherency of effect from a strong beginning and a weak 
ending that the reader is confused as to what is really intended. 
For, take the main body of the thesis apart from the last 
clause, which, of course, is not meant to invalidate what goes 
before, and we find it reads as follows :—“ Since the human 
mind of our Lord was inseparably united to the Eternal Word, 
and was perfectly illuminated by the Holy Spirit in the dis- 
charge of His office as teacher, He could not be deceived, nor 
be the source of deception.” Whether one assents to this or 
nut, itis a perfectly clear statement and strictly logical. It 
is indeed so logical that, accepting the premises, as I do my- 
self, I do not very well see how it can be disputed. Asa 
teacher, in the things which he meant to teach, our Lord was 
surely “perfectly illuminated by the Holy Spirit,’ and could 
not be deceived, nor be the source of deception. Nay, if you 
say that he could not be deceived in anything, even that may 
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ve strictly true; for to be ignorant of certain subjects is a 
different thing from being deceived about them, and to accept 
current theories which do not interfere with the truth to be 
imparted does not imply being misled or misleading others. 
So far as the words go, therefore, I for one am disposed to 
subscribe to the main part of this thesis. But what puzzles 
me, is why it should be thought needful to add such words as 
the following :—“ Nor intend to teach, even incidentally, for 
fact what was not fact.” Who ever supposed that our Lord 
could “intend to teach, even incidentally,” what was not 
true? Not even a Unitarian minister would say such a 
thing as that. If the divines who drew up this declaration 
“intended to teach” in this clause more than they had said 
already, they might perhaps have committed themselves to 
something questionable, but they should have made their 
meaning clear. They might have told us, for instance, that 
he did not teach, even incidentally, anything that was not a 
fact. And this is evidently suggested by the form of the 
sentence, though the words themselves do not imply it. But 
if the divines intend to give us real aid, they ought to be 
explicit. A man might verbally accept the whole of this sixth 
thesis, and yet deny that our Lord intended to teach, even 
incidentally, that David was the author of the 110th Psalm, 
or that he was “the source of deception” in adopting that 
hypothesis. 

For my own part, I desire to avoid dogmatism. Iam one 
of those who rather seek for guidance. Iam quite prepared 
to find the higher criticism wrong in some things, and it may 
be wrong in the matter just hinted at. But when we talk of 


the human limitations of our Lord’s power or knowledge, | 


does that exclude the view that there were unbounded pos- 
sibilities to him alike of power and of knowledge, when there 
seemed to him sufficient occasion to exercise Almighty power 
or avail himself of the resources of Omniscience? We know 
that he did the first in his recorded miracles. Why should 
we suppose that he could not do the second, merely because 
he did not always find it necessary to raise himself above the 
beliefs of his own day and nation in things immaterial to the 


<hief object of his mission >—I am, Sir, c., 


AN INQUIRER. 


{To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpecTaTor,”] 
S1r,—As you have mentioned my name in connection with a 
recent “ Declaration,” you will kindly let me say that my 
share in the drafting of it was confined to a few suggestions. 
I venture, however, to point out that the sixth “ thesis” refers 
explicitly and simply to our Lord’s “ office as teacher,” and 
passes by the cases in which his words show no “intention to 
teach.” This is certainly true of his asking who had touched 
him, or where Lazarus had been laid, or his marvelling because 
of Nazarene’s unbelief; and in Mark xiii. 32, all intention of 
teaching as to “that day or hour,” is clearly excluded. There 
ewill, no doubt, be difference of opinion as to whether, in cer- 
tain cases, he did or did not “intend to teach; ” but the thesis 
concerns itself with a principle rather than with the details 
of its application, and neither asserts nor implies that his 
human mind was endowed with ‘‘omniscience,” or was 
ordinarily “superseded by the infinite reason” of Deity. 
Such a2 proposition might be called at least akin to Eutych- 
ianism, which, as you say, the Church has “condemned.” 
But she has quite as absolutely, and with quite as good cause, 
condemned Nestorianism, which is more congenial to the 
modern English mind, and thus a more prevailing peril to 
English faith. It seems therefore opportune to affirm “the 
personal union,” as you express it, “between God and our 
Lord’s humanity,” and, while avoiding the denial of all 
“limitations” in his human thought, to insist on his infalli- 
bility as the Teacher and Light of men.—I am, Sir, {c., 
W. Bricur. 


{To THe Fprror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
S1r,—Apropos to your excellent article in the Spectator of 
June 23rd,on “The Declaration on the Inspiration of the 


Scriptures,” is there not a question which precedes those you | 
have dealt with, and which must be settled before they can | 


profitably be debated,—namely, how far we possess our 
Lord’s sayings and doings in so accurate a form that they 


can be made the basis of such subtle argument? This | 


is no question of “text.” Even if we possessed the auto- 
graphs of the Gospels, how far could they be taken as 


verbatim reports? If it had been possible for the Gospels 


to be submitted to Him for verification, and they had 
been so submitted, the state of the case would be dif. 
ferent; but being, as they are, the reports, probably 
set down years after the events, of simple men who knew 
nothing of the virtue of absolute accuracy (quite a modern 
invention), surely the value of those reports, as the basis of 
| theological argument, is very much altered. Surely, too, the 
fact that the Evangelists were ordinary Orientals, who knew 
no more than the present dweliers in Palestine do of the diffi- 
culties attendant on miraculous acts of healing, of raising the 
| dead, of multiplying food, of sudden vanishing, of the appear- 
ance of angels or the devil, and many other supernatural 
things,—surely this fact must be taken into account in esti- 
mating the value of their testimony. That appears to me to 
be a most serious part of the question, and, while I most 
earnestly wish for more light, I am possessed with a fear that 
light can hardly be expected.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Lower Sydenhain, S.E., June 24th. 


THE PAPAL DECREE ON BULL-FIGHTS. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—As you have not published the text of the Decree 
against Bull-Fights, here it is—I am, Sir, <c., Es 








G. Grove. 


E S.C, PENITENTIARIZ, 

DUBIA DE SACERDOTIBUS SPECTACULO TAURORUM 
ASSISTENTIBUS CUM SACRO OLEO VEL IN CIRCO, VEL 
PROPE. 

Eminentissime Domine: 

Supposita consuetudine, que in Hispania viget, tauros scili- 
cet in cireo agitandi, sciens Orator aliqnibus in locis sacer- 
} dotem in circum mitti, secam habentem Sacrum Oleum, ut, si 
necessitas exposcat, Extremam Unctionem indigenti ministre, 
Civitatensis (Ciudad Rodrigo) Episcopus humiliter querit : 

I. Potestne Prxlatus consentire quod Sacerdos spectaculo 
assistat, secum habens Sacrum Oleum ? 

II. Posito quod indecens appareat, in loco adeo profano 
rem tam sanctam haberi, possetne in alio loco 
proximo Sacrum Oleum, ad cautelam, asservari ? 

III. Potestne tolerari quod sacerdos, vi etiam consuetudinis, 

circo adsit ? 

Sacra Penitentiaria, mature perpensis expositis, respondet : 

Ad I. Negative. 

Ad II. Tolerari posse ut in loco propinquo sacro, vel saltem 
honesto et decenti Sacrum Oleum asservetur; cauto ne ex 
Sacri Olei prewsentia ipse lusus approbari vel promoveri 
videatur, neque ex condicto fiat. 

Ad III. Negative. 

Datum Rome in Sacra Penitentiaria die 19 Septembris, 1393. 

N. AVERARDIUS, S.P. Reg. 
A. C. Martini, S.P. Secref. 





THE PATRONAGE BILL. 

[To THE Eprror oF THE “ SpectTaTor.’’] 
Srr,—It is pleasant in these disillusioned days to read “R. 
J. F.’s” enthusiastic forecast in the Spectator of Jane 16th of 
the results of popular election of parish clergymen. This 
panacea, we learn, is to bring back the men to church (by 
the way, are they any more remiss in attendance than they 
were one hundred years ago ?), it is to be a “ magic word,”’—a 
“net,” a “bulwark.” Strange that it did not occur to 
“R. J. F.” to ask himself: “ Are there any churches where 
this panacea has been tried, and, if so, have the results been 
so surprising?” Had he so done he could not have failed to 
remember tbat in Ireland, in America, in all our Colonies, his 
system has been at work for many years, and yet all these 
churches still require nets, magie words, and bulwarks a3 
much as the Church of England.—I am, Sir, &e., 

H. Vere WHITE. 


3 Belgrave Road, Dublin, June 22nd, 


THE FINANCE BILL. 
| To THE Epitor or THE “SpsctarTor.” } 
Sir,—Yon have sympathy, and to spare, for the Dake of 
| Devonshire, but a gentle rebuke, and nothing more, for “ A 
Rural Victim.” Is this qnite jast? Take twice the amount 
of the new Death-duties from the great Dake, an he, or his 
successor, might have to sell one of their half-dozen country 
houses. Take but half the amount of those duties from 
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a small squire, already half-ruined by agricultural de- 
pression, and he, or his successor, would be obliged to 
sell their only country home. To the big man, the 
Budget means the general curtailment of beneficial ex- 
penditure; to the little man, it means exile from the 
paternal acres, and general financial collapse. Where is the 
equality of sacrifice here? More than this, when the smaller 
proprietors go under, how many of their old servants and 
dependents will go under too? I deplore the impoverishment 
and degradation of the whole country-side. I may add, 
though I say it who should not, that this old country of ours 
owes a debt to its smaller proprietors which it can never 
repay. These are the men who have ever stood between the 
poor and the rich, softening the relation of the one class to 
the other, and it is to the absence of such men in Ireland that 
we owe most of our land troubles on the other side of the water. 
Is it the aim of the present Government to produce another 
Ireland in England? Another point. If graduation is right, 
why is a man with a nominal three thousand a year in land 
to be taxed out of all proportion, in the shape of Death- 
duties, toa man with ten thousand a year? And why is a 
man whose entire property is worth a million to be taxed on 
the same scale with another man whose property is worth 
many millions? Finally, your advice to me personally is to 
insure. You forget that old men like old horses are seldom, 
if ever, sound. Then again, if I were able to insure, the pre- 
mium on my insurance would be equivalent to an income-tax 
of 23. in the pound, or thereabouts, for the rest of my natural 
life. What have I done to deserve this? I know what others 
in my position have done not to deserve it, and I trust I have 
not lagged far behind them in regard to the general good.—I 
am, Sir, X&c., A RurRAL VICTIM. 





“THE SURPRISE WEDDING.” 

[To tHE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPpECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—I read your interesting article under above heading in 
the Spectator of June 23rd. At the outset you refer to the 
“Surprise Party,” and say, “it is one in which the guests 
astonish their host by assembling uninvited to enjoy his 
hospitality.” Is it not a fact, Sir, that the guests take all the 
provisions with them, take charge of his dining-room, and set 
their servants, whom they take with them, to lay the cloth 
and set out the meal, and then invite the host in to the meal 
with them? An answer will oblige.—I am, Sir, &c., 

17 South Terrace, West Hartlepool. Epwarp PEACOCK. 





“THE GREEN BAY-TREE.” 

[To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—In your review in the Spectator of June 23rd of ‘‘ A Green 
Bay-Tree,” you take exception to our request that no review 
of the novel should appear before a certain date. Will you 
allow us to say that it was necessary to make this stipulation 
in order to protect the copyright of the novel in the United 
States of America, an arrangement having been made by us 
with a New York firm of Publishers, that the book should be 
issued simultaneously there and in London. We think it is 
not unusual for advance copies of books to be sent to the leading 
newspapers with a date fixed for the publication—We are, 
Sir, &e.,, HUvuTCHINSON and Co. 








POETRY. 





THE BREATH OF THE FURZE. 
THE breath of the furze came over the hill, 
On a moonlit night when the wind was still. 
From tke tall, keen spires of the golden town 
TLa+ Spring has built on the seaward down— 
Thorn and blossom, all dimly seen 
In a maze of gold and a mist of green— 
Was issued forth for the world’s delight 
A fragrant message across the night. 


The breath of the furze came down to the sea, 
With the blackbird’s voice from the hazel-tree : 
Sweet as nectarine, warm as peach, 

Blent with the salt of the wave-wet beach. 
Through the morning glory it strove in vain 
To make its marvellous meaning plain, 

For the world was reeling with sound and scent 
And glow of the mid-May firmament. 
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The breath of the furze came over the heath 

From the gold above and the gold beneath ; 

It floated down through the primrose dell 

Where the chaffinch builds and the ring-doves dwell 
Wandering waters with welcome-chime, 

Hailed it softly from time to time, 

And the nightingale, when the dark drew nigh, 
Wove it into his minstrelsy. 


The breath of the furze like a dream stole in 

To the city’s heart through the drouth and din,— 
With a sudden wonder a woman stopped 

Where a yellow bough in the dust was dropped ; 
And all in a moment the tears arise 

In healing streams to her dull, hard eyes. 

And the spark of life that a dead soul keeps 

Is newly kindled in sombre deeps. 


“T will arise now and go once more 

To the cottage-gate by the brown sea-shore : 

Where the brooklet-spray to the foam descends 

Over the cliff where the furze-brake ends. 

Perhaps the cowslips are blooming now, 

Where the whitethroat sings on the whitethorn bough : 
Perhaps my mother is waiting still, 

Where the breath of the furze comes over the hill!” 


M. C. GILLINGTON, 


BOOKS. 


——@——_ 
EDMUND LUDLOW’S MEMOIRS.* 

THE publication during the last half-century of a number of 
documents bearing on the memoirs of the staunch old Regi- 
cide, such as Professor Stern’s Briefe Englischer Fliichtlinge 
in der Schweiz, Mr. W. D. Christie’s Life of Shaftesbury, con- 
taining suppressed passages of the memoirs from Locke’s 
papers in the possession of the Earl of Lovelace; but above 
all of the Calendars of State papers relating to the period, 
has for some time now rendered the issue of a fresh edition 
of the Memoirs a matter of real historical need in our litera- 
ture. In undertaking the task, Mr. Firth (already the editor 
of Mrs. Hutchinson’s Memoirs) has prefixed a valuable intro- 
duction, illustrated the work with notes, and appended to it 
copies of various documents recently published or unearthed 
which bear upon his subject, so that this edition must stand 
henceforth as the standard one. 

It is to be feared, indeed, that since the publication of Car- 
lyle’s Cromwell most readers are content to take Ludlow at 
Carlyle’s estimate, as a “ common handfast, dull, and indeed 
partly wooden man,’—the last epithet being one that he can 
scarcely fling often enough at Ludlow. Any one who will 
look at his portrait (at the age of 72) from the first edition 
prefixed to that of Mr. Firth, will probably feel that the face is 
anything but a “dull” one,—that it shows considerable 
shrewdness as well as decision, to use no stronger term. How 
carelessly Carlyle must have studied and used the Memoirs 
will be shown by the following parallel extracts, the first of 
them taken from Carlyle’s chapter (or whatever one ought to 
call it), headed “ Prayer Meeting ” :— 

CARLYLE. LupLow. 

“Ludlow reports how ill the ‘“ Lieutenant-General Crom- 
Lieutenant-General sped when well procured a meeting of 
he brought the Army and Par- divers leading men amongst 
liament grandees ‘to a dinner’ the Presbyterians and Inde- 
at his own house ‘in King pendents, both Members of 
Street,’ and urged a cordial Parliament and ministers, at a 
agreement ; they would not draw dinner in Westminster, under 
together at all. Parliament pretence of endeavouring a re- 
would not agree with Army; conciliation between the two 
hardly Parliament with itself.” parties: but he found it a work 
(Vol. L., p. 311.) too difficult for him to compose 

[“ Many conferences held by the differences between these 
my Lord General have broken up two ecclesiastical _interests. 
so. Four years ago, he ended...... / Another conference he 
one in King Street by playfully procured to be held in King 
‘flinging a cushion’ at a certain Street between those called the 
solid head of our acquaintance, grandees of the House and Army 
and running downstairs.” (Vol. and the Commonwealths men, 
II., p. 166.) ] in which the grandees, of whem 

Lieutenant-General Cromwell 
was the head, kept themselves 
Lieutenant-General Cromwell professed 








in the clouds...... 





* The Memoirs ef Edmund Ludlow, Licutenant-General of the Horse in the 
Army of the Commonwealth of England, 1625-1672, Edited, with Appendices of 
Letters and Contemporary Documents, by OC, A. Firth, M.A. In2 vols. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1¢94, 
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himself unresolved, and having learned what he could of the 
principles and inclinations of those present at the conference, 
took up a cushion and flung it at my head, and then ran down the 
stairs; tut I overtook him with another which made him hasten 
down faster than he desired.” 

It is clear from the above (1) that Carlyle confounds a 
dinner given “in Westminster”—not stated to have been at 
Cromwell’s house in King Street, and very likely given at a 
tavern—to “divers leading men amongst the Presbyterians 
and the Independents, both Members of Parliament and 
ministers,” with a “conference” (in all likelihood not a 
dinner) at his house in King Street between “the grandees of 
the House and Army and the Commonwealths men; ” (2) that 
thus confounding the two, he represents Cromwell as having 
urged a cordial agreement at the conference, which Ludlow 
only represents him to have done as between Presbyterians 
and Independents at the dinner, expressly stating that at the 
conference C.omwell was the head of the grandees, and 
implying, as the object of the conference, that he might 
“learn what he could of the principles and inclinations of 
those present;” (3) that he entirely misunderstands what 
Ludlow says of the conference itself, representing it as one 
between the Army on the one side and the Parliament on the 
other, whereas the parties were, on the one side, the “ grandees 
of the House and Army,” and on the other, the “ Common- 
wealths men,” or Republicans, so that the words “ Parliament 
would not agree with Army” are an absolute misstatement. 

Not less remarkable is the suppression of the characteristic 
cushion-duel at the conference,—deliberate, since Carlyle 
refers to it in his second volume, but only so far as relates 
to Cromwell’s cushion, and not to Ludlow’s, which made 
Cromwell “hasten down faster than he desired.’ Had the 
case been reversed, with what triumph would not Carlyle 
have expatiated on the sight of Ludlow tumbling downstairs 
beneath the cushion of great Oliver ! 


The fact is that, but for the existence of Oliver Cromwell, 
Ludlow would have been just one of Carlyle’s heroes, strong, 
shrewd, single-hearted, resolute, ruggedly tender, a man every 
inch of him. But with Carlyle’s view of history and of the 
universe, in which heroes are substituted for God, instead of 
being looked on as His chosen instruments, there can be no 
heroes on two sides at once. Of course Ludlow can never be 
put on the same level of intellectual greatness as Cromwell. 
He was as blind to the nobler sides of Cromwell’s character, 
his high purpose and high faith, as Carlyle is forced to be to 
the «ambition, the insincerity, and the intrigue, which were 
the alloy to these, and which alone were seen by Ludlow. 
But next to Cromwell and Strafford, Ludlow remains, 
for all his narrowness, the strongest man of the English 
Revolution. It cannot reasonably be doubted that it was 
in order to get rid of him as his most dangerous enemy 
that Cromwell sent him to Ireland, superseding him by 
Fleetwood in the chief command as soon as the work of 
reducing the country was practically completed, and then 
having him arrested and imprisoned on his return, with 
Fleetwood’s written permission, to England. Nor can there 
be any doubt that during the Restoration period Ludlow was 
looked to by his party, dreaded by the Court, as the Repub- 
lican leader. The publication of the Calendar of State papers 
for the period proves this abundantly, and throws a vivid 
sidelight on the original third volume of his Memoirs. He 
was evidently the soul of all the plots that were constantly 
being formed against the Stuarts—plots, it must be said at 
once, invariably for “risings,” not for kidnappings and assas- 
sinations like those of the Royalists—although (no doubt in 
order not to compromise any of his fellow-countrymen) he 
only mentions those for his own assassination or for that of 
his comrades in exile. The mention of him in the State 
papers is continual (so far as they have been calendared). He 
has been seen here, there, and everywhere,—often in two 
places at once. Warrant after warrant is issued for his 
apprehension, to search houses for him. In short, apocryphal 
as every tale of his presence in England appears to be, Bishop 
Parker’s statement that “ the head and even the dictator of 
all conspiracies was Ludlow, who, though driven into banish- 
ment, did yet govern all their counsels,” is abundantly justi- 
fied. Ludlow’s enemies did not look upon him as a mere 
“ wooden head.” 

Yet the last known scene in Ludlow’s life shows that, 
relentless as he was towards the Stuarts, and notwithstand- 
ing his Republicanism, Ludlow was no rabid opponent to 














monarchy. He hailed William ITI.’s accession as that of “our 
Gideon, miraculously raised up to deliver us out of the house 
of bondage, and to demolish Baal’s altar,” and came over—it 
is said at the King’s own invitation—to offer him his sword 
for the reducing of Ireland. But an address was voted by the 
House of Commons to the King, with a view to his apprehen- 
sion, and presented by Sir E. Seymour, the grantee of his 
Wiltshire estates. He was however, no doubt purposely, 
allowed to escape, returning to Vevay, the home of his exile, 
where he died three years afterwards. 


Ludlow was no littératewr. His narration is often clumsy. 
Writing mainly from memory, he often interchanges events ; 
makes not unfrequent mistakes in dates, sometimes as to 
persons. In quoting documents, he seldom troubles himself 
about literal accuracy, giving the substance often without the 
form. Once or twice his prejudices against the two bétes 
noires of his life, Cromwell and Monk, prevent him from 
giving them due credit as respects actions in which they were 
engaged. On the other hand, he is singularly free from 
vanity. Of his own personality he really tells us nothing. 
Even in military matters he will be found to pass over two 
brilliant little successes of his, for which we have to look 
in Whitelocke, because apparently he considered them 
to have had no influence on the campaign which he was 
narrating. If he dwells with what some have considered 
undue length on the siege of Wardour Castle—though 
probably no reader of the Memoirs has ever wished the nar- 
rative shortened—it is, no doubt, because no event was more 
vividly impressed on his memory than the command entrusted 
to him at six-and-twenty, a young captain of less than a year’s 
service, and which soon threw upon him the whole and sole 
responsibility of an obstinate def -nce. That it was not vanity 
which made him relate his leaguer at such length is shown 
by the succinctness with which he afterwards relates much 
more considerable actions of his during his command in 
Ireland. If he was stern to the point of cruelty towards Irish 
savages (were they anything better?) he is never found to 
palliate anything that savoured of treachery or unfairness. 
He is always courteous whenever he can be towards Royalist 
opponents. That he was loved by those who knew him is 
clearly shown by that episode of the death of his cousin, 
Gabriel Ludlow, which the late J. Y. Akerman used to com- 
pare with the “Kiss me, Hardy,” of Nelson, expressing his 
wonder that no artist had chosen it for the subject of a 
picture. The cornet lay mortally wounded :— 

“His belly broken, and bowels torn, his hip-bone broken all to 

shivers, and the bullet lodged in it...... In this condition he 
desired me to kiss him, and I not presently doing it, thinking he 
had talked lightly, he pressed me again to do him that favour; 
whereby observing him to be sensible, I kissed him; and soor 
after, having recommended his mother, brother, and sisters to 
my care, he died.” 
If the marriage brokage bond, mentioned by Mr. Firth, be 
genuine—though how it came among State papers baffles 
conception—it shows Ludlow, no doubt, in a singularly 
unromantic light. But of his family affections, and especially 
of his reverence for Sir Henry Ludlow, his father, there can 
be no doubt. 

Mr. Firth’s annotations might have been usefully carried 
further. He has made, for instance, singularly little use, for 
the earlier part of the work at least, of Sir Philip Warwick, 
the most brilliant, and almost the only honest among the 
contemporary Royalist writers, and whose narrative is often 
remarkably confirmative of Ludlow’s. It is to be regretted 
that he did not reproduce the profile portrait which Hollis 
had engraved, belonging to a much earlier period of Ludlow’s 
life than the bewigged full-faced one of 1689, made while he 
yet wore his own hair, and that long (Roundhead as we 
should be apt to call him), and which has a look of rugged 
pathos wanting to the later one. 

Ludlow, no doubt, made two great mistakes in his life, one 
moral, one political. The moral one was the taking part in 
Pride’s Purge. Not only did he therein do Cromwell’s work, 
and make himself unintentionally his catspaw, but he cut the 
ground from under all his subsequent efforts to maintain the 
authority of Parliament against military encroachments. His 
political mistake was in combating the conferment of the 
title of King on Cromwell, when he had already all kingly 
power. Had Ludlow studied law a little more deeply, and 
sided with the lawyers on this occasion, the history of England 
might possibly not have been polluted by a Stuart Restoration. 
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RECENT NOVELS.* 

Mrs. OLIPHANT’s long and honourable literary career, and 
her unmistakable rank among contemporary writers, rightfully 
demand precedence for any work of hers which finds a place in 
a reviewer’s parcel of fiction. The Prodigals and Their Inheri- 
tance is, however, hardly a satisfactory example of the kind of 
work by which its author’s well-deserved fame was long ago 
won. Mrs. Oliphant’s wide and intimate knowledge of life 
is still in evidence, and the mere literary workmanship 
shows that the practised hand has not lost its cunning; 
but her usual good fortune in that not unimportant matter— 
a choice of theme—has for the time deserted her, and The 
Prodigals falls short of substantial interest and substantial 
attractiveness. Of the few leading characters in the story, 
the majority are simply disagreeable and repellent, and those 
who are clearly meant to be more winning lack the solidity 
and colour which are essential to positive charm. Two 
persons in the story—Miss Farrell, the companion, and Mr. 
Babington, the family lawyer—are in Mrs. Oliphant’s best 
manner. They are genial in conception and delicately truth- 
ful in rendering; but though the latter, towards the close of 
the second volume, plays an important part in extricating the 
bewildered Winifred Chester from the complication in which 
she had so fatuously involved herself, the relation of both 
to the main action is comparatively insignificant. Nor is 
it possible to say anything of Winifred’s lover, Dr. Edward 
Langton, except that he is a very gentlemanly, discreet, 
and judicious young man; and though in real life persons 
of this kind are very satisfactory—when one does not 
get too much of them—their possibilities in the way of 
giving interest to fiction are speedily exhausted. Dr. 
Langton, indeed, comes very near to being a bore, and as 
he was evidently not intended to be one, his boredom strikes 
a certain note of failure. There remain only the Chesters, and 
it is not easy to extract much entertainment either from the 
varied moral objectionableness of the three men, or the amiable 
fatuity of the one girl. Mr. Chester, the obstinate, overbearing 
domestic tyrant, has exiled and disinherited his two sons, and 
left the whole of his wealth to Winifred on the condition that 
not a penny of it is given to either of her brothers. On the death 
of her father, Winifred impulsively summons the exiles home, 
and so when the poor, shiftless George and the loud, caddish 
Tom arrive at Bedloe each imagines that the sentence of disin- 
heritance has been cancelled in his favour. When the truth is dis- 
covered, poor Winnie, who has incurred her father’s suspicion by 
her unfailing loyalty to the two scapegraces, becomes a target 
for the whining reproaches of the one, and the vulgar abuse of 
the other, and finds herself hunted into a cul de sac from which 
there seems no escape. Finally, Mr. Babington comes to her 
rescue; but the atmosphere of low sordidness which per- 
vades the second volume is very depressing. Still, to quote 
the remark of Mr. Stockton’s Mrs. Lecks—or was it Mrs. Ale- 
shine ?—“ flannel is flannel ;” and Mrs. Oliphant is always Mrs. 
Oliphant. We will possess our souls in patience, and the next 
book will probably be a renewal of the familiar delights. 

Mr. Weyman has not been long before the public, but he has 
already convinced it of two things,—that he can create a 
character and that he isa superb teller of a story. Indeed, 
as a narrator, pure and simple, it is not too much to say that 
he has few equals and still fewer superiors among living 
movelists. His narration has a swiftness and directness that 
hurry the reader resistlessly along; a picturesqueness which 
compels vivid apprehension of every item in the march of inci- 
dents ; a grip of the essentials, as distinguished from the mere 
accidents, of the story to be told, which forbids fumbling, and 
confers upon every sentence, indeed upon every word, the 
value which belongs to the indispensable. Mr. Weyman’s 
latest hero, M. Gil de Berault, is another “Gentleman of 
France,” whose gentlehood has been a little—indeed somewhat 
more than a little—damaged during an adventurous and not 
over-creditable career. As a professional gambler, and as a 
past-master in the fine art of murder by duel, he has an 
undesirable reputation which no one can say is undeserved, 
and yet—as the reader comes first to guess and then to see— 








* (1) The Prodigals and Their Inhervitane>. By Mrs. Oliphant. 2 vols. Lon- 
don: Methuen and Co.—(2 ) Under the Red Robe. By Stanley Weyman. 2 vols. 
London: Methuen and Co.—(3) The Queea of Love. By 8. Baring-Gould. 
3 vols. London: Methuen and Co.—(4.) The Perfect Way of Honour. By G. 
Qardella. 3 vols, London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co—(5.) The Power of 
the Past. By Esmé Stuart. 3 vols. London: R. Kent'ey and Son — 


{6.) Mary Fenwick’s Daujhter, 
and Blackett. 


By Beatrice Whitby. 3 vols, London: Hurst 








the root of a really noble chivalry is not dead in the man, 
and when certain gentle warm rains descend upon it, it can 
put forth shoots and leaves. The gist of the story is that 
De Berault, in order to save his forfeited life, undertakes for 
the great Cardinal de Richelieu a service which will certainly 
be one of danger, and which will probably be what must seem 
to a man in whom gentle instincts still survive, one of dis- 
honour also. The risks are all after his own heart; and the 
records of his various grappling with them suffice to make 
Under the Red Robe one of the best stories of adventure that 
have appeared for many a long day. But when the noble 
ladies whose happiness he has set himself to destroy by spying 
and treachery, treat him with a generous hospitality and 
still more generous trust—when with an eager all-believing 
effusion of confidence they voluntarily make him a sharer in 
the secret which he has plotted to surprise—the dishonour of 
the thing is too much even for the accommodating conscience 
of the desperado. It would be unfair to hint at the details 
of the story, but such is its general scope, and it is not 
more attractive as a narrative of admirably invented in- 
cident than as a really fine study of the development 
of a curiously complex nature. There is nothing sudden, 
forced, or melodramatic about De Berault’s conversion ; 
he “gets liberty,” to use the revivalist phrase, only 
after a hard fight and some nasty falls; the whole story 
has the convincingness of life. Some of the single episodes 
too are perfect; but we hope we have said enough to send 
readers to an admirable romance. 


The Queen of Love is to Mr. Baring-Gould’s best novels 
what a piece of drapery worn in fabric and faded in colour is 
to another piece from the same loom which retains its original 
stoutness of texture and richness of tint. With materials 
similar in general character to those that are utilised in his 
latest book, Mr. Baring-Gould has produced stories of very 
remarkable imaginative force and impressiveness; but The 
Queen of Love, though not deficient in narrative interest, or 
in the picturesque effects of which its author is a master, is 
sadly wanting in that rich vitality so largely present in the 
three or four stories by which we believe he will be long 
remembered. Queenie Santi, the young circus-rider, who 
after her father’s death comes under the guardianship of the 
narrow pragmatical tyrant, Jabez Grice, was, we are sure, 
intended to be a heroine of the type of Mehalah and 
Urith,—gentler perhaps, and more winning than they, 
but still with something of their wild force of personality and 
character. Unfortunately she is nothing of the kind. She 
has a certain charm, and she would have a good deal of 
freshness if she did not so constantly remind us of her 
distinguished predecessors; but she is moonlight to their 
sunlight, water to their wine. Once or twice Mr. Baring- 
Gould seems about to rise to the level of his intent, bat 
somehow he just stops short of it. And while Queenie is, so 
to speak, a failure of under-emphasis, most of the other 
characters are failures of over-emphasis. Jabez, the obstinate, 
unscrupulous bigot ; Andrew, his fatuous son, who accepts his 
father’s will as if it were an irrevocable fate; and the youthfal 
termagant, Ada Button—who becomes Ada Grice—are all 
examples of that violent exaggeration of portraiture which is 
the besetting sin of the author’s least happy hours. Still, 
however one criticises Mr. Baring-Gould’s books, one cannot 
help reading them; for they have that quality of “ go” which 
atones for a great many sinus; and in The Queen of Love he 
makes capital use of the descriptive and narrative material 
found in the new territory of the Cheshire salt district. The 
two chapters in which the brine geyser, Roaring Meg, plays a 
part, are not soon to be forgotten. 


We cannot but think it rather a pity that Mrs. or Miss G. 
Cardella, whose first novel, A King’s Daughter, was an alto- 
gether pleasant and wholesome book, should have written 
the dismal third volume of The Perfect Wuy of Honour. We 
would not be unjust even by implication, and therefore we 
hasten to say that even the pages which we think a mistake, 
are perfectly free from those offences against refinement and 
good taste so often found in the novels of women who delight 
to treat unpleasant themes in an unpleasant manner. Still, 
as the author haz shown herself able to write a really in- 
teresting story withont availing herself of one special kind 
of narrative material, we think she might have left sach 
material to the less fortunately endowed novelists who are, 
apparently, unable to dispense with it. Mary Carruthers’s 
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discovery that her husband has an unacknowledged son 
whose claim upon him is older than that of her own boy 
Ronald, her determination that such claim shall be acknow- 
ledged and acted upon by Anthony, and her death from 
small-pox caught in performing a mother’s duty for the 
nameless waif, are not merely uncomfortable constituents 
in an otherwise pleasant story; they seem to us to be en- 
tirely deficient in appropriateness, and therefore their presence 
is an offence against imaginative unity. We do not think of 
Anthony Carruthers as a man of exceptional high-mindedness, 
but through the first two volumes he is certainly represented 
as having a character that is both kindly and honourable, and 
the turn of the story which, without any preparation, compels 
an entire revision of our judgment, is surely an artistic blot. 
Indeed, the whole book, in spite of various merits—for such 
it undoubtedly has—bears upon it the marks of careless and 
hasty workmanship. The distinguished actor, Grantley, is 
introduced with so much elaboration that we look upon him 
as certainly cast for an important part in the narrative drama; 
but just when our expectations are, so to speak, on tip-toe, he 
drops out of the story, and we see him no more. Nor is this 
the only broken thread; the loose ends are everywhere. The 
author has much sympathy, some insight, and two or three 
other good gifts; but she has yet to learn that if a novel is 
not an organic whole, it is more or less of a failure. 


Miss Esmé Stuart, in The Power of the Past, is altogether 
too heavy-handed; the book is full of that sentimental 
exaggeration which sacrifices genuine vraisemblance to facti- 
tious vigour. It is, in short, of melodrama all compact. 
Sometimes the melodrama is rather good, sometimes it is 
rather poor, but we never escape from it; we never feel the 
grip of reality. An untrained, high-spirited girl, chafing 
under the restraints of an uncongenial home, fancies herself 
in love with a fascinating stranger, and before she has got over 
her fancy, she writes to him what seems to be nothing more 
than a gushing and injudicious letter. Some years after- 
wards, she becomes betrothed to a very different sort of man, 
whom she really loves, when the fascinating stranger reappears 
and threatens to show the letter to the girl’s fiancé, his pos- 
session of this document being the justification for the high- 
sounding title of the book. He flaunts the letter in her face 
in true histrionic fashion; she threatens him with a loaded 
revolver which lies at hand; and there is a struggle, in which 
the revolver goes off, and he is mortally wounded. A long 
time afterwards, Inez makes a full confession to her husband, 
a terrible prig, whose conduct is such as to drive her to 
despair. In her despair she drinks half a teacupful of 
laudanum; but immediately after committing this “rash 
act,” as reporters call it, she receives an affectionate letter 
from the prig, and resolves to walk off the effects of the opiate. 
The concluding sentences are rather vague, but we infer that 
Inez is successful in her undertaking, and that she and Basil 
live happily ever afterwards. From this summary of the 
story, it will be inferred, and rightly, that The Power of the 
Past is a poor thing. 

Mary Fenwich’s Daughter is not melodramatic, but it is 
terribly dull. Miss Whitby’s frugality in the matter of inci- 
dent is really extraordinary; she gives us hardly anything 
but a carriage accident and the snowing-up of a railway-train ; 
and the three volumes are devoted to the sayings and doings 
—if doings they can be called—of some of the most unin- 
teresting people that we have ever encountered in fiction. 
And yet if one were to say this, and nothing more than this, 
one would be doing a grave injustice to an exceedingly careful 
and conscientiously executed piece of work. The surface 
portraiture is excellent; it is really impossible to lay 
a finger upon a single situation or a single sentence 
and say, “This is untrue,” or even, “This is inadequate.” 
It is only when one regards the book as a whole that 
one has a feeling of inadequacy,—a sense of the lack 
of that all-round execution which is essential to interest. 
We are inclined to think that Miss Whitby’s compara- 
tive failure is due to the fact that she has attempted the 
difficult and perhaps impossible task of giving lifelikeness to 
the portrait of a girl who is thoroughly healthy both in mind 
and in body, but who is nevertheless absolutely incapable of 
any emotion warmer than genial camaraderie. Many girls in 
fiction have become engaged to men whom they did not love, 
because they have yielded either to pressure from without, or 
to the inner prompting of pity, pique, avarice, or ambition. In 





Bab Fenwick’s case there are none of these incitements, and 
therefore her two betrothals are up in the air. Jack Holland 
and Stanhope Peel—decidedly uninteresting young men—are 
regarded by Bab with very friendly feelings; but she does 
not desire either of them for a lover, and yet she accepts them 
both. This is a kind of story which only very bright humour 
or exceptional literary skill can render attractive; and Miss 
Whitby has no humour to speak of, while her style, though 
good enough in its way, lacks vivacity and lightness of touch. 
She has written interesting novels before, and we hope she 
will write them again, but in Mary Fenwick’s Daughter she 
handicaps herself too heavily. 





THE CONSTITUTION UNDER ELIZABETH AND 
JAMES I.* 

In this volume of select statutes and other constitutional 
documents, Mr. Prothero has done for the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I. what the Bishop of Oxford in his well-known 
volume did for our early history down to the reign of 
Edward I., and what Mr. Gardiner, in a similar volume, did 
for the reign of Charles I. and the Commonwealth, that 
is to say, he has enabled the reader to study the period at 
first hand by presenting its most important documents with 
just so much explanation as to render them intelligible, but 
otherwise leaving them to speak entirely for themselves. 
No method is so well suited tothe right conception of constitu- 
tional history, which requires that the more or less continuous 
growth and development of our institutions should be 
accurately traced from their rude beginnings to their present 
highly complex forms. That invariable appeal to precedent 
on every question, which characterised the vindicators of our 
liberties, whilst helping to guide and steady their course at 
every turn, was not always historically well founded. Their 
principles were often better than the precedents cited in 
support of them; but in the triumph of the principles, the 
accuracy of their precedents has often been assumed as well, 
thus materially affecting the verdict of history. For instance, 
much the weake, _ part of the case against ship-money wa 
that which rested on the statutes and precedents cited to 
prove its illegality; yet the decision of the Judges in its 
favour is often treated as a manifestly corrupt decision in 
defiance of the clearest law. Charles, too, is often tried 
by a standard of constitutional law and custom which 
had not yet come into existence in his day; and much 
is put down exclusively to his personal short-comings, for 
which the unworkable nature of our institutions at that 
stage of their development should rightly be held responsible. 
Books of this kind necessarily foster a more accurate and 
fairer judgment. Instead of vague declamation about the 
merits of Magna Charta and the Petition of Right, the texts 
themselves are set out; and instead of vague denuncia- 
tions of the Star Chamber and High Commission, we have 
clear contemporary expositions of the functions of both 
Courts. The views of friends of freedom and friends of 
prerogative, of Puritans and High Churchmen, speak for them- 
selves through the mouth of contemporary exponents, free 
from that element of distortion which comes from leaving out 
of sight the strong points on one side or the weak points on 
the other. 

Mr. Prothero’s collection covers a less important period 
than those of the Bishop of Oxford and Mr. Gardiner, in a 
purely constitutional point of view. In Elizabeth’s time, 
though Parliament showed its efficiency as an engine of the 
royal will, it had not begun to measure forces with the Crown 
itself. Thirteen Sessions in the forty-five years of her reign 
giving an average of rather less than three weeks per annum ; 
eight sessions in the twenty-two years of James I. giving an 
average of about six weeks per annum—though eleven years 
passed with only one Session of a few days—these figures, as 
Mr. Prothero points out, make it clear that though Parliament 
was fixed as an essential part of the Constitution by its power 
over legislation and taxation, Parliamentary Government, as a 
system, could not yet be said to exist. The struggle on the 
part of the House of Commons to obtain control of the 
executive, and dictate the policy of the nation, was only 
beginning in James’s reign. 

On the other hand, the religious changes which had so 





* Select Statutes and other Constitutional Documents illustrative of the Reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I, Edited by G. W. Prothero, Oxford: Clarendon 
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large a part in determining our constitutional development 
are admirably illustrated in this collection. After giving 
the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity which settled 
the Establishment, and the oppressive and sanguinary code 
which stamped out Catholicism as a serious rival, Mr. Prothero 
proceeds, in a well-chosen series of short extracts from the 
leading representatives of either side, to trace the rise of the 
Puritan and Calvinistic and High Church and Episcopal 
parties—the one continually strengthening its hold on Parlia- 
ment, and the other on the Crown—until the final rupture 
between King and Commons in Charles’s reign was deter- 
mined by the demand for the abolition of the Bishops. By 
printing the successive commissions issued during the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I. constituting the High Commission 
Court, the editor enables us to trace accurately the scope and 
functions of this famous body, with the result of correcting 
Hallam’s misconception that the Court received any con- 
siderable expansion under Whitgift in 1583, while a passage 
from Coke shows the grounds on which its assumed powers of 
fine and imprisonment were called in question. 

On the great taxation controversy about Impositions, Mr. 
Prothero gives representative arguments on either side ; but 
without a further disentangling of precedents, and a more 
careful examination of the early history of taxation, not 
much is to be made of them. Among other matters in- 
cluded in the collection are the social statutes of Elizabeth’s 
reign. The history of Parliamentary privilege is carefully 
worked out, and with regard to freedom from arrest, Mr. 
Prothero may claim to have contributed something new. If 
one or two criticisms may be suggested, the insertion of mar- 
ginal notes, especially in the case of statutes and lengthy formal 
documents, would greatly enhance the usefulness of the book, 
and save the reader’s time. To illustrate the tenure of the 
judicial office, Mr. Prothero gives the patent of a Baron of 
the Exchequer appointing him quamdiu se bene gesserit in 
eodem, or during good behaviour ; and remarks that this tenure 
was not much more secure than the tenure dwrante bene-placito: 
or during pieasure, in the other Courts, because the question 
whether a Judge had behaved well would be for the Sovereign to 
decide. This is hardly accurate ; an office granted by patent 
during good behaviour could only be forfeited by legal process 
on proof of misbehaviour in the office. Sc when Chief Baron 
Walter, in 1629, refused to surrender his patent, and claimed 
to stand his trial, Charles was unable to dismiss him as he 
dismissed the Judges holding during pleasure, and could 
only forbid him to take his seat on the Bench. To illus- 
trate the constitutional point that the House of Commons 
has no right to punish except for offences against itself, 
Mr. Prothero cites Floyde’s case but omits the most 
savage part of the successive sentences passed on him 
by the Commons and the Lords for expressing his pleasure 
at the reported defeat of Goodman Palsgrave and Goodwife 
Palsgrave. This sentence, which prompted Hallam to say 
that never had such a trifling offence been treated with such 
outrageous cruelty, has of course no bearing on the con- 
stitutional question, but it has an interest and instructiveness 
‘of its own which make it worth giving in full. For the general 
selection of the documents we have nothing but praise, but 
one omission may be noticed. It was in these reigns that 
our Colonial Empire had its rise, and the inclusion, say, of 
one of the Virginia Company’s patents, showing the lines on 
which our first efforts at Colonial expansion were organised, 
would add decidedly to the value of the book; while the 
recent revival of colonisation by Chartered Company would 
afford matter for interesting comparisons. It isa pity that Mr. 
Prothero’s volume leaves off three years before Mr. Gardiner’s 
begins; the omission perhaps would be best remedied if Mr. 
Gardiner, in a new edition, would begin with Charles’s acces- 
sion, instead of with the Petition of Right. 





FRENCH ART.* 
THE story is told of a banquet in some provincial town, at 
which, after the usual loyal toasts had been honoured, Art 
was toasted as a means of getting a distinguished critic who 
was present, upon his legs. This gentleman, taken unawares, 
made some indiscreet references to the art of France, and the 
Mayor had therefore to apologise to the guests with the 
assurance that he had never thought-French art would 





* French Art: Classic and Contemporary Painting and Sculpture. By W. C. 
Brownell. London: David Nutt. 1892, r . . ‘ 








be mentioned under that roof. The utterance was a 
“record,” but its spirit is vaguely echoed in the general 
ideas of our countrypeople about the art of their neigh- 
bours. A hasty dip into the Salon from time to time 
only confirms the British tourist in his ideas; for with 
no guidance or perspective he steers straight for any pic- 
tures that confirm the legend of a loose and bloodthirsty art, 
and returns home to report these observations, taken in 
exhibitions to which the great French artists are strangers. 
A book like the one before us, written with knowledge, taste, 
and sanity, ought to do something with those who are capable 
of interest or appreciation, to make the history of French 
art understood,—the history of the passion on the one hand 
for classic beauty, on the other for the poetic expression of 
nature; and to render more familiar in the order of their 
appearance and the order of their ideas, the heroic artistic 
figures that have dignified the history. Our notice of Mr. 
Brownell’s book is somewhat belated, but it is a book so good 
that it can afford to wait. There is no other that exactly 
takes its place, and it is not likely to be immediately 
superseded. 

Several writers have taken up the task of introducing 
English readers to French art. In former days, Mr. Hamerton 
did some service of this kind. But he and the writers of his 
generation gave out before the more recent developments of 
the French school. They could recite sympathetically the 
ancient conflicts of classicism and romanticism; but the 
touchstone of the living artist found them at fault. It is 
a very curious thing to watch the logical ideas applicable to 
painting rehandled in each period. The man who is influenced 
in his approval or disapproval of art by arguments addressed 
to his intelligence, and not by the taste of his eye, has always 
to be brought round to anything new in the art by a logical 
rearrangement of venerable “ pros” and “cons” about Nature 
and style, the admissibility of this and the authority for that. 
These persuasive logical arrangements of one generation of 
critics are the encumbrance of the next, and have to be 
rearranged to persuade the acceptance of a fresh develop- 
ment. And all the time the eye goes its way, following a 
logic which it is difficult for intelligence closely enough to 
follow and formulate. With the merely intelligent critic 
there comes a time when he stiffens up and refuses to re-form 
his forces, to occupy any further territory. Then there isa 
battle, a gap, a new generation. 

Mr. Brownell is an American critic who has the advantages 
of a late-comer, and a late-comer with a singularly open and 
intelligent mind. If he has a fault, it is that his intelligence 
occasionally runs away with him, and sets him providing for 
imaginary cases in the air. But he goes to work in the right 
fashion for a critic who wishes to be catholic, to undulate with 
the waves of succeeding schools, to understand and sympathise. 
In this spirit he takes French art from its artificial start as an 
importation from Italy under Francis I.,—an art not home- 
grown, but established by the act of a connoisseur. He 
follows it down to the Revolution, when the classicising of 
David gave it a fresh imprint; tells the story of the Romantic 
school in its rise with Géricault and Delacroix, its develop- 
ment in the art of Millet, Corot, and the rest ; explains the new 
ideas of Manet and his contemporaries, and finally discusses 
the Impressionism of Monet and the art of Degas, in which 
the classic veneration for line coming from Ingres, is so subtly 
blended with very different visual and emotional elements. 
In a fourth section he discusses sculpture, with a particularly 
good account of the great Rodin. 


It would be possible to quarrel with Mr. Brownell’s sense of 
proportion or the connections on which his theory hinges. 
Thus, to take an instance somewhat early in the book, he gives 
little credit to Watteau and Fragonard for their extension of 
observation to a new kind of grace, or for the new spirit and 
proportion with which they handled the elements of the Vene- 
tian picture. Changes in the ideas of picture-making may take 
place without ary very violent interruption : a large part of the 
material remains stationary, but a slight variation in some 
other part, or the balance of the whole, has the effect of a 
vital revolution. But it is something to be able to say of a 
writer on art that he follows, from beginning to end, a 
luminous train of thought, and that this train is constructed 
near enough to the facts to include a large proportion of 
them in its exposition. Single passages, too, like that com- 
paring the treatment of light by Gérome, Manet, and Monet, 
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are handled with a great power of lucid statement. It is the 
defect of the merit of a book like this that “ catholic ” appre- 
ciation means an interest in ideas, rather than a warm 
admiration of the masterpieces of art. When you try to 
get at the “point of view” of each painter, to state what 
may be called the “ pretence” of his work, you are apt in the 
end to think his work is better, because you have come to 
understand why he made it as it is. In the same way, the 
distinctions made by contemporary artists—and champions— 
may easily be taken too seriously. At a little distance, it is 
seen that a very slight departure was often magnified by the 
warmth of intention for or against it; the romantic is much 
liker to the classic than we supposed. Many of the disputes, 
like our disputes at this day, were battles of which the issue 
had long ago been fought out, and the Old Masters were 
standing silently by to see their descendants laboriously 
and passionately inventing as new, or suppressing as revo- 
lutionary, elements that long before had been victoriously 
added to the canon. But these parochial fights must go on 
to the end of the chapter, for the fine in art is amazing and 
disconcerting to the dunce as often as it appears. 

Mr. Brownell’s style is marred by some mannerisms of 
phrase, and occasionally by a lack of straightforward con- 
struction due to qualifications inserted in the process of 
statement. But the book is intelligible as well as subtle, and 
no account of art can be true if it is not that. We commend 
it to all students of its subject. 





A HISTORIC DIVORCE.* 
In the work under our notice, the editor is directly respon- 


sible only for an introduction of a few pages, for notes | 


principally containing references to original documents, and 
for a general revision which appears to us to have been 
rather perfunctory ; but he may have considered any serious 
alteration of Mrs. Hope’s manuscript ultra vires. He has, 
however, shown very cogently that the English clergy 
assembled in Convocation never meant to transfer their 
allegiance from the Pope to the King in spiritual matters, 
and thus assume an attitude of rebellion against the authority 


of the Vatican, though this was certainly what the King’s | 
agents wished to bring about. We regret that Mrs. Hope | 


should have forgotten the dignity and delicacy of her 
sex so far as to cast aspersions on the reputation not only 
of Anne Boleyn, but of her mother and sister,—statements 
very difficult to render probable and nearly impossible to 
prove demonstratively. 

The general facts of the marriage and subsequent divorce 
of Henry VIII. and Catherine of Aragon are, no doubt, well 
known to our readers ; but we may here state the grounds, as 
given by Mrs. Hope, on which he founded his demand for a 
separation. Firstly, he declared that his conscience rebuked 
him for his illicit cohabitation with his brother’s widow, and 
that such a union being opposed to natural as well as divine 
law, the Pope’s dispensation was therefore invalid. Now, 
when we bear in mind that they were first married in 1504, 
during the lifetime of his father, and subsequently in 1509, 
after he had ascended the throne (probably to make 
assurance doubly sure), and that he does not appear to 
have thought at all of a divorce until 1524, we must con- 
clude that the royal conscience was remarkably slow in 
its operations, or perhaps that his Majesty resembled the 
Scotch lawyer of whom it was said that he was a pious man 
with a “good conscience, which never did him any harm.” 
And as he had received an excellent theological education, 
having been intended by his father to hold the See of Canter- 
bury—an appointment which would not, we fear, have tended 
to edification—and kad fully fifteen years to consider the 
question, we cannot attach much importance to his doubts as 
to the validity of the Papal dispensation. Some persons too 
may fail to comprehend how Henry, if he were the orthodox 
Catholic that he professed to be, could have entertained the 
smallest doubt as to the validity of any decision emanating 
from the Vatican, the seat of moral and theological infalli- 
bility. In the second place he alleged that when he had 
arrived at the canonical age of fourteen, a few months after 
his first marriage in 1504, he had formally protested against 
the proceeding, and thus, as far as was practicable, rendered 
it nulland void. Bat his having repeated the ceremony in 





* The First Divorce of Henry VIII. By Mrs. Hope. Edited, with Introduction 
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1509, when he was seated on the throne, must render his 
protestation, if indeed he ever took such a step, of no avail 
whatever. We may jadge how ill-advised Henry was when 
we learn that he directed Doctor Knight, his agent at Rome, 
to solicit the Pope for a dispensation to enable him to have 
two wives, and to offer bribes to some of the Cardinals in 
order to obtain this concession. Thirdly, he pointed out 
that he earnestly wished for a male heir to his throne, 
and this was his only argument which deserved any 
serious attention. There was but one surviving child, a 
sickly girl; England had never had a Queen Regnant; 
and the influence exerted in public affairs by the Empress 
Matilda, Isabella of France, and Margaret of Anjou had 
been mischievous, and had prejudiced nobles and commons 
alike against female rule. If the Princess Mary died, or was 
rejected by the people, there were nearly a dozen claimants, 
and the fearful tragedies of York and Lancaster would be 
acted over again. Cases could certainly have been found 
where Popes had granted various kinds of matrimonial dis- 








pensations to avoid the disastrous results of a disputed suc- 
cession sufficient to furnish precedents. 


| Henry was unfortunate in having the arrogant and unprin- 

cipled Wolsey as his adviser and the insolent Gardiner as his 
agent at Rome. The latter used language which would have 
been unbecoming if addressed to a private individual, and 
which, when applied to the Head of the Church, whom he 
himself considered the Redeemer’s Vicar, may well be 
deemed decidedly arrogant. Of the four most prominent lay 
statesmen of this period, the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
Sir William Fitzwilliam and Sir Thomas More, the first three, 
though of high reputation in the field and the council-chamber, 
were bitterly hostile to the power of the Vatican in temporal 
affairs, and to the wealth and political and social influence of 
the English clergy, while extensive learning and sincere piety 
cannot atone in impartial minds for the harshly persecuting 
spirit of the Philosopher of Utopia. We think Mrs. Hope has 
somewhat éxaggerated the popularity of Queen Catherine 
among the mass of the people, unless we suppose that the 
Legislature did not fairly represent the opinions of the con- 
| stituencies, for both Houses supported the King not only in 


| the question of his divorce (where, indeed, they were not 
| called on to interfere), but in his other attacks on clerical 

influence. She has also, it would seem, overrated the influence 
} of Anne Boleyn, the question of nullity of legal marriage 
| having been mooted as early as 1524, and the King not having 
met Anne until 1527. 

Warm Protestant writers hold that the Pope was deterred 
from granting a divorce by his fear of the Emperor Charles V., 
then the most powerful Sovereign in Europe, while Mrs. Hope 
attributes his refusal to a disinterested love of justice ir- 
respective of consequences, and the balance of evidence and 
probability seems to be on her side. Still, we can well believe 
that his Holiness was somewhat cheered by the reflection that 
in following the path of equity he avoided the calamities 
which the anger of the Emperor would have brought upon 
Italy. For nearly two centuries the entire peninsula had 
been a battlefield for Spaniard, Gaul, and Teuton, its most 
| fertile districts had been turned into desert and jungle, and 
the readers of Dante, Ariosto, or Tasso can judge with what 
horror the citizens of Rome, Florence, or Naples would have 
looked forward to another visitation of the Furia Francese, 
another inundation of the Tedeschi lurchi. He cannot be 
justly accused of duplicity in his dealings with the English 
Monarch, though in matters of detail we can discern traces of 
timidity and vacillation, nor does he appear to have been at 
all well informed as to the feelings of the majority of the 
English laity,—a defect too often visible in the higher ranks 
of the clergy. 

Most English historians of this period represent the Re- 
formation as a necessary and just measure carried out by 
profligate agents and by unjust and cruel means, and one 
writer has gone so far as to designate the administration of 
Thomas Cromwell the “ English reign of terror,” language 
which we deem far beyond the real facts. Mrs. Hope, writing 
under the influence of strong Catholic feelings (we do not say 
prejudices, as we consider her views quite natural), represents 
both the Divorce and the subsequent measures of reform as 
unjust in their inception and wicked in their execution, while 
Mr. Froude tells us that the Reformation was “a good thing 
in itself and was accomplished with peculiar skill and suc- 
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cess.” We are unable to accept the last words of this verdict, 
the space of nine years spent in negociations which ended only 
in an excommunication, followed by a formidable rebellion in 
the northern counties says but little for “skill and success.” 
There is much to be said for and against each of these 
opinions; but we must give the preference to the first, 
believing that the Reformation was natural, necessary, and 
just, though many of the means used to promote it were of 
very questionable prudence and morality. 

Mrs. Hope’s book exhibits much industry and research, and 
will be useful as a correction of works written from the ex- 
tremely Protestant point of view; but we have not found in 
it any facts of importance not known before, and the intrigues 
and tracasseries of Courts, whether of Windsor or St. Peter’s, 
are not healthy reading, or likely to be pleasing to a right- 
minded student. 

Our view may seem paradoxical, and fail to be accepted by 
many readers, but we cannot see the very close connection 
between Henry’s Divorce and the theological Revolution 
which many writers have taken for granted. Admitting that 
he incurred excommunication and died without being recon- 
ciled to the Church, still this had befallen other Kings without 
being styled heresy or schism, or leading to a doctrinal 
separation of their subjects. If he confiscated the estates 
of the monasteries, this measure had been proposed a century 
before, and though it may have been a violation of the rights 
of property, and even a sacrilegious disregard of vested 
interests, it cannot be termed separation or disruption. It 
is well known that as far as doctrinal belief is concerned, 
Henry lived and died in the Catholic faith, and persecuted 
Protestants with the zeal of a Torquemada. If a heap of ex- 
plosivé matter be ready with a train laid, and divers persons 
waiting with lighted matches in their hands, it is a matter of 
very secondary importance, and perhaps may never be known, 
who first caused the upheaval or conflagration. Some writers 
tell us that the Lollards had been stamped out, a statement 
quite remote from truth. London and the other commercial 
towns were deeply impregnated with the tenets of German 
Protestantism, the New Learning was forcing its way among 
the cultivated classes, all law-abiding men were disgusted at 
the absurd privilege of “benefit of clergy,” the nobles and 
gentry murmured at the wealth, arrogance, and luxury of the 
Bishops and Abbots, and moralists were indignant at their 
visible negligence and alleged profligacy. If Henry, Cathe- 
rine, Anne Boleyn, and Pope Clement had never existed, the 
people of England would, for good or evil, have reformed 
their religious institutions proprio motu et propriis viribus, 
and though it may suit Agnostic philosophers, Welsh fanatics, 
and Irish patriots to assert that our National Church was 
* engendered by lust and fostered by robbery,” yet we think 
we may say, in the words of Edmund Waller, whose fame as 
a poet has eclipsed his reputation as an orator and statesman, 
“our falling Church has formed the habit of rising again.” 





MISS JULIA WEDGWOOD’S MESSAGE OF ISRAEL.* 


MattHew ARNOLD’s well-known criticism on one of the 
earliest of English Biblical critics was that his work did not 
tend to edification. Professor Jowett, in a remarkable letter 
published in the Spectator of June 23rd, said much the same 
thing from the negative side, when he owned that criticism, 
however necessary, did not “supply any principle of action.” 
And now we have Miss Wedgwood telling us that the test by 
which Biblical criticism must stand or fall is its power to 
render the moral purport of the Old Testament intelligible. 
To show that it stands rather than falls, that it makes clear 
rather than obscures the message of the Bible, is the object of 
this volume. 

Miss Wedgwood, it will be seen, is not content to stand, 
so to speak, on the defensive. “ You cannot do without the 
critic,” she says in effect to the modern reader of the Bible. 
“The keen pathos, the vivid dramatic interest, the profound 
spiritual teaching of the Old Testament, are all hidden from 
one who tries to read the whole of it with the same kind of 
attention.” Whether any one ever really did this may, per- 
haps, be doubted. Even Dean Burgon could hardly have put 
the ceremonial precepts of Leviticus on the same level of 
interest with Ruth or the Evangelical utterances of Isaiah. 





* The Message of Israel in the Light of Modern Criticism, By Julia Wedgwood. 
London ; Isbister and Co, 1894, 





But the attitude of mind described in these words is easily to 

be recognised. It was almost universal in the past; it is 
probably taken up by the vast majority of readers in the 
present. And we quite believe that it did not and does not 
hinder such readers from deriving from the book a full 
spiritual sustenance. Miss Wedgwood concedes so much as 
regards a class which, however, from her description of it, 
must be very limited in numbers. “It [the Bible] was intel- 
ligible to those whose vision of the Eternal was so keen that 
the discrepancies of human divergencies might flit across it 
like those thin clouds which are themselves turned to radiance 
as they flit across the face of the moon.” This is finely said ; 
but it does not cover the case for multitudes of simple, unin- 
structed readers who are not one whit the worse for still] 
believing that Moses wrote the Five Books, and that the 
Psalms are veritably the “ Psalms of David.” 

On the other hand, we readily concede that this position is 
daily becoming more untenable. Criticism is in the air; it 
affects, often in the strangest fashion, those who have no ac- 
quaintance with its processes, or even, it may be said, with its 
definite conclusions. A Sunday-school child will ask questions 
or make objections, which would never have occurred to its 
father or its mother. Those who have to teach, or at least 
acquiesce in, traditional statements, explanations, and recon- 
ciliations, are conscious of a burden of which they would gladly 
be relieved. It is not from lack of honesty or courage that 
they do not move; they are profoundly reluctant to disturb 
the faith of others, but they can hardly help feeling that their 
own faith is growing weaker. To many soplaced Miss Wedg- 
wood’s book will be helpful in no small degree. Chapter IV., 
for instance, entitled “The Jehovist and the Fall of Man,’ 
supplies a very broad treatment, which is at once devout 
and philosophical, of some very difficult subjects. The 
story of Creation is postponed, as belonging to a later 
document, the work of the “ Priestly Writer.” But it will be 
convenient to make a brief reference here to Miss Wedgwood’s 
view of it. ‘* Nowhere,” she says, “ has the doctrine of evolu- 
tion a more definite forerunner than in that first chapter of 
Genesis, which has been represented to the popular imagina- 
tion as its main antagonist.” Believers who are not bound in 
the fetters of literalism have been content to look upon the 
chapter as a Psalm of Creation and to be satisfied with the 
certainty that it is incomparably the most dignified of all 
cosmogonies. To be told that it is also the most scientific is 
more than they could have expected. But many who have 
not been troubled by hostile criticisms on the first chapter of 
Genesis have not been so easy in regard to the third,—the story 
of the Fall of Man. Regard it as a narrative, or even asa 
myth, and it defies the most ingenious efforts of the apolo- 
gist. But it assumes a different aspect when its spiritual 
significance is thus drawn out :— 

“The endeavour to be as God, knowing good and evil, destroys 
the true manhood; the expected revelation of the divine nature 
turns out to be a mere discovery of the poverty of human nature. 
Through a fragmentary form cf symbolic narrative, in which we 
cannot give to every detail its moral equivalent, we may follow 
the course of the Hebrew revelation in that deep sense of the 
antithesis of the divine and human which prepares the way for 
an equally deep sense of the union of the divine and human. The 
one truth is the complement of the other, but as set forth in the 
parable of finite understanding, they sometimes take the aspect 
of contradiction. A true humanity is the reflection of the divine, 
yet a true humanity does not seek to be as the divine—we cannot 
comprehend these truths in any single intellectual grasp, we can 
but apprehend them in successive movemeuts of attention, sway- 
ing in each dir ction to the very verge of intellectualerror...... 
The story of the Fall of Man is rather a parable than a legend. 
It bears the aspect less of an account of events taking place in 
the infancy of humanity than of a crisis in the development of an 
individual spirit; it isa hidden chapter in every biography, not 
an ascertainable event in the dawn of history.” 

And when it is so admirably illustrated by the closest of all 
parallels :— 

“We should better understand the triumphant temptation 
which opens the history of the Old Testament if we read it in 
connection with the bafiled temptation which opens the history of 
the New Testament; it is interpreted most clearly by the narra- 
tive of its repetition and defeat. The appeal of the Tempter to 
the ideal man is identical with his appeal to the first man; ‘if 
thou be the son of God’ is another version of the promise, “ ye 
shall be as gods.’ ‘Command these stones that they be made 
bread’ echoes the whisper, ‘what, hath God said ye shall not 
eat of any fruit of the garden?’ ‘The stones of the Jordan repre- 
sent a limit that was accepted, as the fruit of Eden represents a 
limit that was spurned. The first temptation is given us in the 
| form of a parable, the second has all the appearance of a simple 
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autobiography; since it refers to events which could be known to 
none but Him who had experienced what He narrated, yet in 
some sense it is a parable still...... Temptation, for the great 
souls of humanity, is always a mystery, We may say of the voice 
of the Tempter as of that which it leads us to mistrust, that it 
comes not in the storm or the earthquake, but in the still small 
v-ice. Who knows when a great man is tempted? Who knows 
when he is not? The treasures of earth glitter before him, and 
he passes them as the closet that holds a child’s toys; a path 
opens towards some arduous or dangerous goal, and his whole 
strength is taxed in resistance. That ‘the serpent.is more subtle 
than all the beasts of the field’ remains a perennial truth, the 
Tempter glides upon us undiscerned, his step is noiseless, his 
form eludes the eye; only this we know, that he follows on the 
track of aspiration, as shadow follows light.” 


n this and the following chapter, bearing the title of “ The 

Sifted Race,” the early records of Hebrew history down to 
the migration into Egypt receive a treatment which is full 
of felicitous suggestion. We think that Miss Wedgwood 
makes some statements too broadly and positively, as to 
the anthropopathy of the Jehovist writer, and the defects 
in the character of Abraham, for instance; but the value 
of the whole it would be difficult to exaggerate. Who will 
not read hereafter the story of Jacob with a new sense 
of spirituality, after it has been illuminated for him by 
the meaning which its latest interpreter draws out of it? 
After pointing out the bargaining spirit of the patriarch’s 
first covenant with God,—the vow at Bethel,—“If God 
will be with me and keep me in the way that I shall 
go...... then shall the Lord be my God,” our author 
goes on :— 


“A purifying discipline separates the revelation thus received 
and the next. When he sees once more the face of God, he is 
not occupied with the thought of food and raiment. He seeks a 
blessing from his mysterious antagonist, not as he has sought it 
from his father, by lying devices, but by persistent endeavour, by 
arduous struggle, by entreaties and tears. So we may complete 
the narrative of the Jehovist by that of a prophet who wrote 
about 740 B.C., and seems to have read the history; and whose 
expansion lights up the legend with a wonderful force and depth 
of meaning. Hosea is the prophet of sorrow, of compassion, of 
repentance. His own history, or some series of events which he 
represented as an autobiographic parable (for surely a chapter of 
true experience is given us in the story of the faithless wife and 
the compassionate husband), had taught him a peculiar sympathy 
with the life of repentance, and when we turn from the Jehovist’s 
narrative of supernatural struggle to Hosea’s picture of prayer, 
we feel almost as though we were turning from a parable to its 
interpretation. ‘He had power over the angel, and prevailed ; ” 
but how? ‘he wept and made supplication unto him.’ It is 
another form of the narrative, ‘I will not let thee go except thou 
bless me.’ Surely the blessing is reiterated when on the following 
day ‘Esau ran to meet him, and embraced him, and fell on his 
neck and kissed him, and they wept.’ ‘Receive my present, for- 
asmuch as I have seen thy face as one seeth the face of God, and 
thou wast pleased with me,’ might seem to hold the clue to the 
parable. Have we not all felt that there, where the estranged 
brother has taken us to his heart, we have seen the face of God? 
Through man’s forgiveness he who has ever consciously received 
it is sensible of the embrace of the Divine.” 


These chapters are perhaps the most fruitful portions of 
Miss Wedgwood’s work. It is here that she is most 
constructive, but to be this is her aim everywhere. If 
she treats the narrative not unfrequently with a freedom 
which will startle and even shock many readers, she cer- 
tainly brings out its meaning with a fullness and com- 
pleteness which are most gainful. Some of the conclu- 
sions which she has taken from the critics seem to us 
extreme. Surely all the Psalms—to take one instance— 
“are not utterly unsuitable to any circumstance in David’s 
life,” or, at the most, such that “the absence of positive 
indications allows us to‘fit them into his history.” And when 
we are told that “while we imagine that David wrote the 
Psalter, we have to forget everything else he did,” because it 
is impossible that “the great heroes of national struggle or 
dominion expended half their energies on literary composi- 
tion,” the answer is obvious. ‘“ Half their energies ” is surely 
a very rhetorical expression. What was there in the circum- 
stances of David to hinder him from writing the seventeen or 
eighteen Psalms which the more moderate critics attribute 
to him? Charlemagne, in whose Empire Palestine would have 
been a petty province, found time for some literary work, and 
Alfred, whose circumstances more nearly resemble those of 
the Hebrew King, was a prolific author. We do not care, 





however, to criticise details in Miss Wedgwood’s work. As a 
whole, it is a very noble combination of the critical and the | 
devout. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—~—— 
The Tower Bridge. By C. Tuit. (The Engineer.)—In this 
volume Mr. Tuit tells the story of this great work “from the date 
of the earliest project to the present time.” Full particulars are 
given, plans of all kinds, photographs of the work as it has 
appeared at different stages, details of the ornament which has 
been liberally employed. Scarcely less interesting are the early 
designs, for the present form has not been arrived at without 
much previous effort, and the description of similar works planned 
or executed in other places. No less than eight contracts have 
been made. The quantities of materials employed are indeed 
vast,—235,000 cubic feet of granite and other stone, 20,000 tons 
of cement, 70,000 cubic yards of concrete, 31,000 bricks, and 
14,000 tons of iron and steel, not less altogether, we suppose, than 
30),500 tons weight. 


Livre de Souvenirs de Maso di Bartolommeo. Par Charles 
Yriarte. (J. Rothschild, Paris.)—M. Yriarte has issued in a most 
sumptuous form, and with about fifty illustrations, the journal of 
a Florentine sculptor of the fifteenth century. Maso, known as 
Masaccio (not, of course, the painter of that name), was a some- 
what humble craftsman, but was associated in some of the most 
celebrated works of the time with the masters of his craft. In 
the poverty of documents bearing on the history and life of 
artists of the early Renaissance, anything of the kind becomes 
valuable, and M. Yriarte draws out the significance of this docu- 
ment in his introductory chapters. The journal itself is of the 
driest description, being an account-book with notes of the work 
done by its author; but to the student of the time such meagre 
notes have a value by their bearing on other knowledge. The 
time covered is eight years from 1447, and we have in these pages 
the business journal of a sculptor employed at Florence in the 
times of the first Medici, at Urbino under Montefeltre, and at 
Rimini under Sigismund Malatesta. 

Children’s Singing Games. Collected and edited by Alice B. 
Gomme. With Illustrations by Winifred Smith. (David Nutt.) 
—In England the amount of traditional lore of this kind is not 
very great. The collector finds that the games, accompanied by 
songs, performed by children, or by grown-up people at “ wakes,” 
reduce themselves to variants on a small number of types. Nor 
is there much direct significance in the words and actions of the 
game-songs themselves. But since foreign collectors took to 
including in folk-lore collections the degradations of folk-lore to 
be found in nursery-lore, and particularly since Mr. Wonell col- 
lected the songs and games of American children, and demon- 
strated their traditional character by comparison with European 
collections, a good deal of attention has been directed to the 
subject. Mrs. Gomme is a worker in the field, and has made a 
collection of English song-games in another book. The present 
little work is a selection of eight of the old forms for the use of 
children. Tunes are given, and directions for playing, and a 
modicum of folk-lore is added in the notes. A second series is 
promised for Christmas, 1894. The present list is:—‘ When I 
was a Young Girl,” “Jenny Jones,” “Green Gravel,” “ Milking 
Pails,” “Here comes three Dukes a-riding,” “ Old Roger,” “ Weare 
the Rovers,” and “Poor Mary sits a-weeping.” Doubtless the 
next generation of children up and down the country will learn 
this canonical version, and the old queer local corruptions and 
oral traditions, gradually dying out, will give place to a book. 
That is better than losing the songs, for to an imaginative child 
the vague images of those snatches are more provoking than the 
neat ideas of new-made songs; and the forms of them, tried on 
the lips of generations, slip easily like polished pebbles. Miss 
Smith’s decorations are prettily designed after the manner of 
Mr. Crane and Miss Greenaway. 

Arts and Crafts Essays. With a Preface by William Morris. 
(Rivington, Percival, and Co.)—These essays are republished from 
the catalogues of the exhibitions of the Arts and Crafts Society. 
Many of them, the work of men engaged in the revival and prac- 
tice of the art dealt with, convey an idea of its conditions and 
methods that will help the lay student to a better apprecia- 
tion and greater interest. They are marred occasionally by a 
tendency to effusion or to lamentation and scolding over the evil 
nature of the time. It would be well if artists of all sorts pre- 
served a better sense of humour in this matter, for what of course 
is wanting to the time is great artists, and to lecture the people 
who are not artists, and insist that they shall make of the lec- 
turer and his fellows great artists, is a comic proceeding. Still 
more curious is the jealousy of the decorative artist against that 
free pictorial art which has found it possible to create or discover 
beauty in the most untoward circumstances. This is illustrated 
‘y. Morris’s boutade in the preface against the “Impres- 
;.’? Who or what he means by the word, he alone knows, 
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if he; but he announces that their programme is as definitely and 
consciously towards nullity and ugliness as that of the decorators 
is towards beauty. Ignorant misunderstanding like this is a pity 
between the two wings of English art; but it need not keep us 
from being grateful to Mr. Morris and his followers for their efforts 
and successes. The revival has produced nothing as perfectly 
beautiful in its way, as the art of the greatest “ Impressionists ; ” 
but it has produced not a few very beautiful works. 


Our Ain Folk. By James Inglis. (D. Douglas, Edinburgh.)— 
The sub-title of this volume is “ Memories of Manse Life in the 
Mearns, and a Crack aboot Auld Time.” Mr. Inglis’s father was 
minister of the parish when the Disruption took place. He had 
succeeded his father some years before. The picture of the place 
and its inhabitants is drawn with the loving care of one who knew 
it well. There are not, perhaps, quite as many really good stories 
as one would have expected, but there is a pleasant tone of kindly 
humour and good feeling throughout the whole. One of the best 
is of “Painter Tam.” He applied for a job to an old lady who 
gave him for a subject with which to paint some well-worn floor- 
cloth, “ The Children of Israel Crossing the Red Sea.” The price 
was to be five shillings, to which sum Tam was beaten down from 
his first demand of seven shillings and sixpence. The floorcloth 
was brought back painted all over a brilliant red. “‘ Ay,’ said 
the old lady on looking at her bargain,‘ and where’s the Children 
of Israel, Tam? ’—‘C—c—c ‘wa’ [Tam stammered under the 
influence of liquor, his normal state] ‘ye silly auld limmer; wid 
ye hae them whamlin’ i’ the watter yet ?’” 


Tools for Teachers. Compiled and arranged by William Moore. 
(Elliot Stock.)—This is not a book that we can review. It will 
be enough to describe it by its sub-title, “A Collection of 
Anecdotes, Illustrations, Legends, &c., for Teachers of Sunday- 
Schools, Bible-Classes, and Boys’ Brigades.” There are plenty 
of stories of all kinds and of various degrees of merit and novelty. 
On the whole, it will be found of undoubted utility to persons 
who are capable of making an intelligent use of it. Here is as 
good a specimen as we can find. ‘* You belong to the three- 
handed species,” said some one to a man who had the habit of 
keeping others waiting for him. “ Ah,” said the man, “a very 
rare species that.” ‘Oh no! plenty of them,” was the reply ; 
**two hands like other people, and a little behind-hand.” 


We have received yet two more manuals of a subject which is 
evidently of a most complicated kind,—the Local Government 
Act. As time goes on, the volumes become bigger and bigger, 
the theme evidently opening up new prospects the more it is 
examined. The two volumes now before us—we have already 
noticed some seven or eight—are:—The Law Relating to Parish 
Councils, by George Humphreys, B.A. (Stevens and Sons); and 
The Law of District and Parish Councils, by John Lithiby, LL.B. 
(Effingham Wilson). 


The Quickening of Caliban. By J. Compton Rickett. (Cassell 
and Co.)—This “Modern Story of Evolution,’ as the author 
describes it, is a really remarkable study of life. Christina 
Ruefold, daughter of an English missionary and a _ half-caste 
wife, goes to England after her father’s death Her experiences 
there are described with a shrewdness and a point which it would 
be difficult to praise too highly. But Christina Ruefold is not 
the subject of the evolution which Mr. Rickett describes. This is 
one * Forest Bokrie,” who is brought over to England to form the 
attraction of a show, and in whom Christina takes a strong 
interest. The savage (for the purpose of exhibition he is 
described as a man-ape) has really no inconsiderable veneer of 
civilisation. He has been taught in a mission-school, he can 
even talk English fluently. But a savage he is. First a Professor 
takes him in hand as an interesting study in anthropology, and 
Forest Bokrie goes to Cambridge. But the wild nature shows 
itself, and the Professor, whose interest is only scientific, gives up 
his task in disgust. How the evolution is really brought about 
is told in the succeeding pages; these are profoundly interesting. 
The gracious figure of Christina herself, with her self-devotion 
and enthusiasm, is presented to us with striking force. She dis- 
appears from our view, into the depths of the African forest, 
bent on doing for her mother’s race something of what she had 
done for the Caliban whom she had rescued from the corruptions 
of civilisation. We follow her in thought with an aspiration 
that, we fear, is vain. If there were such a woman, what might 
she not do! 


Janet Delillee By E. N. Leigh Fry. 2 vols. (Hurst and 
Blaclett.)—This is a well-written story, constructed on the well- 
known lines of cross-purposes. Janet Delille has made a great 
mi-tke in her marviige, having fallen in love with an absolutely 
worthless Frenchman who has nothing good about him but his 
art. She has a protégée, Katie by name, who marries, in due course 








of time, a husband who does not quite understand her. Katie is 
herself loved by some one else, and this some one else is loved by 
Janet Delille. That is a brief abstract of the tale, which is, how- 
ever, much better reading than might be supposed from this 
unpromising kind of summary. Menteith, the “some one else,” 
is a particularly well-drawn character. The author knows, it is 
clear, something about art, and more, perhaps, about art-critics. 
It is possible that she means to figure the Spectator under the 
pseudonym of the Bystander. If so, we thank her for the com- 
pliment. 


Methods of Practical Hygiene. By Professor K. B. Lehmann, 
Translated by W. Crookes, F.R.S. 2 vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)— This is a quite admirable book. It is true that there 
isacertain difference between the condition of things in Germany 
and their condition in England. But then we have the benefit of 
continuous annotation by the translator. When an expert of the 
rank of Professor Lehmann has the advantage of being trans- 
lated and annotated by another expert of the rank of Mr. Crookes, 
the result is,as might be supposed, of quite uncommon excellence. 
Part I. is devoted to “General Methods,” and includes two 
principal sections,—i.e., (1), “ Chemico-Physical Methods, with 
the subdivision of Laboratory work, the Spectroscope, Deter- 
mination of Absolute and Specific Weight, Principles of Quanti- 
tative Analysis, &c.; and (2) Bacteriologic Methodics, with 
subdivisions describing the search, preparation of media, nutri- 
tion of bacteria, and other kindred matters. Part II. is devoted to 
“ Special Investigations,” among these are Air, Water, Food, with 
subdivisions of meat (why not the more distinctive “ Flesh ” ?), 
Milk, Butterand Cheese, Flourand Bread, Beer, Wine, Xc. ; clothing, 
the hygiene of a dwelling-house, and household appliances are dis- 
cussed from the same point of view. An appendix brings up the 
various discussions to the point of the latest knowledge. One of 
the most interesting chapters is, naturally, that which deals with 
“‘milk.” Professor Lehmann has not failed to notice, in his 
comprehensive treatment of the subject, the case which somewhat 
perplexed our authorities last summer ; milk, not adulterated, but 
yet falling below the standard owing to the poorness of the feed. 
He discredits the common belief that milk is adulterated with 
chalk, milk of lime, gum, &c. He cautiously says, ‘ they have, in 
recent days at least, been very rarely observed,” and does not think 
it worth while to give any directions for detecting them. A 
curious difference of custom between Germany and this country, 
is that milch-cows are there used for ploughing, &e. ‘“ Moderate 
work of cows has no influence upon the milk,” he says. Is not 
some economy possible in this direction? If the holder of an 
allotment could plough his acre of arable with the cow which he 
feeds on his three acres of pasture, would not he save something ? 
The legal standard of the quantity of fat differs as much as 3°5 per 
cent. in Paris, and 2°7 in Berlin. In London we have a medium 
of 3, which is probably fair. One curious statement may be 
noticed. It will be remembered that Sir Fitzroy Kelly defended 
Tawell, the poisoner, by a theory that his victim had poisoned 
herself by eating apple-pips. The defence was much ridiculed. 
Yet in 1886,a case was reported ina Vienna medical paper of 
poisoning from the prussic acid from the pips of twenty-five 
pears. (“Pippins” should surely be “ pips,” ii. 163, 1. 2.) 

The Tiger-Lily. By G. Manville Fenn. 2 vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—We cannot congratulate Mr. Fenn on this effort. It 
is not in the manner to which we are accustomed from him, and 
the change is not by any means to our liking. Armstrong Dale 
an American painter, betrothed to Cornelia Thorp, comes over to 
study his art in London. There he falls under the influence of a 
certain Valentina, Contessa Dellatoria. Mr. Fenn paints certain 
scenes between the two with quite as much warmth of colour, to 
say the least, as is fitting. The Contessa’s husband is a miserable 
creature ; and there is another evil-minded person mixed up in 
the story, Lady Grayson by name. How Cornelia intervenes, and 
with what result, may be read by any one who cares to take the 
trouble. Much as we admire Mr. Fenn’s work in general—and 
we have often expressed this feeling in hearty terms—we cannot 
recommend The Tiger-Lily. 

Rectorial Addresses delivered at St. Andrews. Edited, with 
Introduction, by William Knight. (A. and C. Black.)—Professor 
Knight’s Introduction is not the least interesting part of this 
volume. He gives in it the history of the office of Rector. The regu- 
lations for election have varied, but practically the Principals of 
the two colleges, St. Salvator and St. Leonard’s, shared the dignity 
between them. Attempts were made to introduce a change. In 
1825 the Comitia chose Sir Walter Scott; in 1843, Dr. Chalmers. 
The election at this time was made by four representatives of the 
masters and students, called “infants.” The Secnatus actually 
expelled three of the infants! But the air was heated by the 
Disruption controversy. On appeal to the University Com- 
missioners, the infants wer2 reinstated, but the election was 
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declared null and void. In 1853 the Comitia passed over Pro- 
fessor Buist, who was qualified by precedent, and chose Sir R. 
Anstruther. This election was upheld. Next year the Reforming 
Act was passed. In 1862 Sir William Stirling-Maxwell was 
chosen. His address is the first of those here published. After 
him came J. S. Mill—the election, it should be observed, is 
triennial—and after him, again, Mr. J. A. Froude ; Dean 
Stanley, Lord Selborne, Sir Theodore Martin, Lord Reay, Mr. 
A. J. Balfour, Lord Dufferin, and Lord Bute, are the other 
Mr. Ruskin and Mr. J. R. Lowell were elected, but did 
not act. The election has been, we are told, on grounds of per- 
gonal distinction, and this, for the most part, literary. One’s 
first feeling is unfavourable to what looks like a bit of preten- 
tiousness, something less than two hundred students, lads 
mostly under age, and scarcely of the first rank in education, 
making such a choice. In practice, however, it has worked well. 
The lads have commonly chosen the better candidate, as in pre- 
ferring Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell to Lord Dalhousie, Mill to Lord 
Kinnaird, Professor Froude to Lord Beaconsfield, Dean Stanley 
to Lord Salisbury, Lord Selborne to Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Lord 
Dufferin to Lord Balfour of Burleigh. Whether the same can be 
said of the preference of Lord Neaves to Professor Huxley, Sir T. 
Martin to Mr. Freeman, and Mr. A. J. Balfour to Sir J. Lubbock, 
The addresses have been criticised at the 
It must be now sufficient to enumerate 


names. 


we do not care to say. 
time of their delivery. 
their authors. 

The Common Ancestor. By John Hill. 3 vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—This is a clever novel, but with what we may call some 
loose ends about it. The “Common Ancestor” himself makes no 
little demand upon our faith. The tale is of the present day; 
we read, for instance, of volunteer officers learning their work at 
the Wellington Barracks, and yet the deus ex machin4, for whow, 
however, there is scarcely a knot that requires his untying, is an 
old man who is supposed to have been killed, aged twenty-five, 
at the Battle of Trafalgar! And how did the soi-disant Mrs. 
Schenier come to mistake Andrew Cunningham for her husband ? 


Smith has an unenviable pre-eminence among them for his 
anxiety to obtain some better preferment (the living, it will be 
remembered, had been despoiled in King Knut’s time). He had 
some right to look for it, for he was one of the King’s chaplains. 
His methods, however, were certainly discreditable. But surely 
Mr. Footman does not perceive the satire in the letter from the 
Bishop which he so strongly blames. True, he writes, “I am so 
far from censuring that I rather approve what you have done 
with regard to Government ;” but when he goes on to advise him 
to watch the incumbents of Crown-livings, and adds, “ other 
creatures besides undertakers and birds of prey watch for dead 
corpses,” he shows his approval to have been ironical. 

The Rich Miss Riddell. By Dorothea Gerard. (Blackwood and 
Sons.)—A plain face, great riches, a sensitive nature, and a high 
ideal of what love should be,—these form a combination of cir- 
cumstances which make a woman’s lot not a little hard to bear. 
How is she to find out whether she is loved for herself ? how is an 
honest mar who does love her for herself to steel himself against 
the cruel suspicion that disappointed rivals will express, and even 
right-thinking and fairly charitable people can hardly help 
feeling, that it is the wealth and not the woman that attracts? 
These make up the problem which Miss Gerard deals with in this 
story, and deals with as skilfully as usual. Miss Riddell is a fine 
study, and there is no little subtlety in the drawing of Frailein 
Norberg. We venture to think that the Duke’s proposal is some- 
what more suited to farce than to the genteel comedy to which 
such a tale as this belongs. Speedwell. By Lady Gwendolen 
Ramsden. (Bentley and Son.)—The easy style, the lively and 
even sparkling dialogue which are to be seen in this story are 
worthy of no little praise. The “society” tone is capitally 
caught. The very brisk Frida is nice to read about. But why, 
we ask for the fiftieth time, the melancholy end ? 

Relics. By Frances MacNab. (W. Heinemann.)—This is a 
pleasant book of social sketches, connected together by a slender 
thread of story. There is little to be said about it, except that it 
is quite readable, not a book which one sits up to finish, but, on 








The husband was “ five feet six” (Vol. I., p. 242), Cunningham | 


was “a tall strong man ” (Vol. I., p. 22). Yet in Vol. IIL., p. 198, 
she had “no doubt who the man was.” He was “ walking rapidly,” 
and she could see him clearly enough to plunge a knife into his 
side. How wasitshe did not perceive that he was half a foot taller 
and proportionately bigger than the man whom she intended to 
kill? But the novel is eminently readable. A brisker tale we 
have seldom read. Dick Scanlan and his sister Nora, Johnny 
Swalley and his sister Jane, are particularly good. Perhaps the 
best of them all is Jane Smalley, who is as clever and amusing 
1 young person as we have met fora long time in fiction. There 
are some improbabilities, we cannot help thinking, in The Common 
Ancestor, but there is nothing dull and nothing unwholesome. 


A Memoir of Edward Calvert. By his Third Son. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—This massive and sumptuous volume is 
2 handsome memorial to an artist of some distinction and of 
great personal excellence. Mr. Calvert began life as midship- 
man, but left the service when he reached the age of twenty-one. 
Thenceforward he devoted himself to art. His tastes, of which 
there are copious specimens reproduced in this volume, were 
largely classical. Interesting notices occur in the book of Blake 
and other friends and contemporaries of the artist. We have also 
notes of a tour in Greece, very brief, but not without interest, 
especially considering the time at which they were made. The 
tour was made just fifty years ago, and in spite of the warnings 
to keep out of the way of brigands, was extended as far as 
Olympia and Arcadia, spots which at that time had a bad reputa- 
tion. Some notes of art criticism are also given. 

History of the Parish Church of Chipping Lambourn. By John 
Footman, M.A. (Elliot Stock.)}—The name of Lambourn first 
oecurs, we are told, in King Alfred’s will. He gave the “ home” 
there to his wife Ealswith. The church appears for the first 
time in a document of the time of King Knut, relating to the 
priest and his rights. He was very well provided with tithes of 
all kinds, common rights (e.g., “forty swine ever free on wood 
and on field”), fuel (each day one horse’s load or two men’s from 
the King’s wood for the priest’s fire), and a multitude of other 
things. But he did not keep them; they were soon handed over 
to the Dean of St. Paul’s. The story thus begun Mr. Footman 
woes through in detail, and the reader who cares for such 
things—not an uncommon being, we trust—will find it ex- 
ceedingly interesting. There was an ancient school which was 
disendowed when the chantry was dissolved. The church 
furniture, of which a goodly list is given, went the same way. 
The seventeenth-century list of church possessions is very meagre 
compared with it. Mr. Footman has something to say about 
various vicars «f Lambourn, and this, from the nature of the 
case, is sometimes more entertaining than edifying. One James 


the other hand, not one that it is an effort to go on with. Miss 
| MacNab’s forte is in the delicacy of her outlines. From this 
point of view, the bustling wife of the rector is the least success- 
| ful of her studies. She was too unbearable. 
| Ivventors. By Philip J. Hubert, jun. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.)—This is an American book, and largely occupied with 
American heroes. Benjamin Franklin comes first in the list 
Fulton, the inventor, as he may be called, of the steamboat; Eli 
Whitney, inventor of the cotton-gin; Elias Howe (sewing 
machine), Morse (a claimant to the discovery of the electric 
telegraph), Charles Goodyear (indiarubber), John Ericsson (im- 
provement in steam navigation), C. H. McCormick (reaping 
machines), Edison, A. G. Bell, and a whole company of less 
famous people are the subjects of Mr. Hubert’s volume. The 
honours of priority of invention are not conceded in every case, 
but it is a brilliant company, and the combined distinction which 
it bestows on the States is very great. Ericsson, it should be 
observed, was a Swede by birth, but spent a great part of his life 
in America. The story of these men is not in all cases a happy 
one. Whitney and Goodyear in particular reaped but little 
advantage from their ingenuity. The volume is one of the “ Men 
of Achievement Series.” 

Somersetshire: Highways, Byeways,and Waterways. Written and 
illustrated by C. R. B. Barrett. (Bliss, Sands, and Foster.)—This 
is a highly interesting volume well and copiously illustrated, 
The advantage of having both pen and pencil used by the 
same hand is well exemplified by it. The county is not inferior 
to any in the interest of its associations, it contains some notable 
examples of medieval architecture, both ecclesiastical and 
domestic, and it has to show some of the most beautiful scenery 
of England. It is enough to mention the names of Sedgmoor, 
Bridgewater, Athelney, Glastonbury, Wells, Cleeve, Dunster, 
Taunton. Take Glastonbury, for instance. Here we have a com- 
bination of varied attractions. To this place and to Meare (a 
village three miles north-west of Glastonbury, and one of the 
residences of the Abbot), Mr. Barrett devotes his second chapter, 
and gives us some idea of the riches of his subject. St. Dunstan 
was born near the Abbey, was educated in its school, and 
afterwards became its Abbot. Of the present condition of 
its remains, we have here a deplorable account. Unfor- 
tunately, the owners of such places are in a great strait. Apart 
from the question of cost, a serious matter now to all landed 
proprietors, there is the difference of opinion about restoration. 
Leave a ruin alone, and you are accused of neglect; touch it, and 
you are denounced as a Vandal. According to one school, the preser- 
vation of ancient monuments is best attained by letting them fall 
This school the owner of Glastonbury seems to follow; 


to pieces. 
In this town there is a very interesting 


perhaps he only fears it. 
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relic of antiquity in the ‘ George Hotel.’ It was once the‘ Pilgrim’s 
Hotel, built by Abbot Selwood, temp. Edward IV. The facade 
remains unchanged. The ‘Mitre’ at Oxford is much older than 
this, but its front has been modernised. The Manor House of 
Meare and the Fish House, now almost destroyed, are worthy of 
observation. This chapter is a sample of Mr. Barrett’s work ; we 
heartily commend it to our readers. With this volume may be 
mentioned one describing another highly interesting feature 
of Somersetshire, Annals of the Ancient Royal Forest of Exmoor, 
by Edwin John Rawle. (Barnicott and Pearce, Taunton.)—The 
county once held five forests, Selwood, Neroche, Mendip, North 
Petherton, and, most important of all, Exmoor. This was a forest 
in Saxon times, was largely increased by King John, and reduced 
by Edward I. At one time extending to 80,000 acres, it is now 
reckoned at 20,765. In a document dated July 4th, 1815, its area 
is put at 22,400. Mr. Rawle has collected here a considerable 
store of valuable information, charters, forest-laws, plan of the 
Forest, &c., trials of various offences, committed or alleged, 
against forest rights; and various historical and personal details. 
Exmoor, it will be remembered, is the scene of the well-known 
story of “Lorna Doone.” Mr. Rawle has devoted some pains to 
the investigation of the alleged historical foundation of this 
romance. He has not been able to find any confirmation of it. 
His conclusion is that “ Robin Hood and his merry men of Sher- 
wood Forest were in all probability much more real personages 
than the Doones of Exmoor.” 


Marchmont and the Humes of Polwarth. 
cendants.” (Blackwood and Sons.)—Polwarth is a small parish— 
small, i.e., for Scotland—in the heart of Berwickshire. There 
are, as is indeed the case with every parish, many interesting 
things to be said about its history, spiritual and temporal; the 
families that had possession of it, and the events which have 
happened there. The church was first built and dedicated to 
St. Mungo in the eleventh century, rededicated in the thirteenth, 
and restored in 1378 and again in 1703. It is a notable fact that 
two ministers—Robert Home and Walter Home, his son—held 
the living for one hundred and twelve years together (1769-188) ). 
The Homes or Humes (for both come of the same stock) are a 
branch of the Homes of Wedderburn. The most distinguished 
among them was the eighth Baron, second Earl of Marchmont. 
Of him and of other worthies of the race we read in this book. 
“One of their descendants ” (we gather from the dedication that 
her name is Margaret Warrinder) has collected their words 
with careful industry, and raised a worthy monument to their 
memory. 

In the “ Whitehall Edition” of Shakespeare (Archibald Con- 
stable) we have the third out of a proposed twelve volumes. It 
contains the three comedies, Much Ado About Nothing, As You Like 
It, and Twelfth Night. The plan is to arrange partly by subject 
and partly according to order of composition. Vols. I.-III. contain 
ten comedies belonging to the sixteenth century, reckoning 
the year 1600 as part of it. Vol. IV. is to have the four 
comedies that are later than 1600 (commonly The Tempest, which 
is manifestly one of the latest in date, stands first among the 
plays). Vols. V.-VII. will contain the histories, nine in all, but 
leaving for Vol. VIII. Henry VIII. and the Poems. Vols. IX.-XII. 
will contain thirteen tragedies.——In “ Blackie’s School and 
Home Library’ (Blackie and Son) we have Wanderings in 
South America, the United States, and the Antilles. By Charles 
Waterton. 


The St. James’s Cookery Book. By Louisa Rochfort. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—This is a thoroughly practical book. Mrs. Rochfort 
begins with a caution against extravagance, sadly needed in 
mest English households, where that worst and most hopeless 
form so often prevails, extravagance in necessaries. You may 
convince a woman that she ought not to spend fifty pounds a year 
on her dress, when the proper proportion to income would be 
twenty-five. But if she is convinced that she ought to spend 
thirty on milk or sixty on butcher’s meat when the proportion 
should be twenty and forty, she will do it, whether the money is 
forthcoming or not. Even this kind of housekeeper may get good 
from this book. For it is an application throughout of the 
general principle of economy with which it commences. Among 
other excellent things is a chapter on “ Bread and Pastry.” Our 
author insists with an emphasis which is not exaggerated on the 
duty of making bread at home. It is strange how seldom this is 
done. Unhappily the experiments often end in disaster; yet a 
quite moderate amount of skill and pains suffices. The bread 
which the writer of this notice is accustomed to eat is set to rise 
three times. It is simply incomparable. 





By “ One of their Des- 


Two periodical volumes may be noticed together, each excellent 
in its way,—one on the work of the pencil, the other on the work 
of the pen. ‘These are :—The Picture Magazine, Vol. III., January 





second series (Cassell). We have also received the last annual 
issue of the Journal of Decorative Art (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 


Jarrold's Guide to Lowestoft and Neighbourhood. (Jarrold and 
Sons.)—This is a handy little volume, supplying the practical 
information that a reader wants, and not worrying him with the 
superfluous, The “ neighbourhood ” includes, we see, Southwold, 
and Southwold possesses golf-links, an attraction which the 
larger town must add to its present advantages, if it is to hold 
its own. From the same publishers we have also received Jarrold’s 
Guide to Cambridge, by a resident Trinity M.A., a ‘“ fourth 
edition ;” and the “eleventh edition” of the Illustrated Guide 
to Great Yarmouth. 


We have received the seventh volume of Cussell’s History of 
England, the “ Jubilee Edition.” (Cassell and Co.)—It occupies 
something more than twelve years, beginning with the reference 
to arbitration of the ‘‘ Alabama Claim,” and carrying the reader 
on as far as the murder of Mr. Burke and Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish. If Tynan’s recent revelations are true, it would seem that 
Carey spoke falsely when he declared that “none of the band 
knew who Lord Frederick Cavendish was.”-—-Vol. III. of 
Cassell’s New Technical Educator (Cassell and Co.)—This “ Ency- 
clopedia of Technical Education ” contains articles on “ Steel and 
Iron,” “ Electrical Engineering,’ “ Dyeing of Textile Fabrics,” 
“Machine Construction,” “ Photography,” and other matters. 


New Epirrons AnD Reprints.—The Iliad and Odyssey of Homer. 
Translated by Alexander Pope. With Notes and Introduction by 
T. A. Buckley; Flaxman’s Designs. (F. Warne and Co.) The 
Rhythi of St. Bernard. Translated by the late Rev. J. M. Neale, 
D.D. Illustrated by E. C. Gardner. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) 
—The Rules and Exercises of Holy Living. By Jeremy Taylor, 
D.D. (Bagster and Son.)—A volume in the series of “ Bagster’s 








Christian Classics.” Epitome of Synthetic Philosophy. By F. 
Howard Collins. With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. (Williams 


and Norgate.)—A third edition, including the “ Principles of 
Ethics.” The Senses and the Intellect. By Alexander Bain. 
(Longmans.) The Working and Management of an English Rail- 
way. By the late Sir George Findlay. Third edition, revised 
and enlarged. Edited by P. M. Philip. (Whittaker anc 
Expressive Reading. By J. W. D. Meiklejohn, M.A. (A. H. 
Holder.)—* Second edition, improved and greatly enlarged.” —— 
Story of Garfield. By William G. Rutherford. (Sunday School 
eed. By G. Rooper. (Sampson Low, 
The Local Examination History. By Robert 














Marston, and Co.) 








Stenson Pringle, LL.D. (J. Heywood, Manchester.) The Art 
of Pluck. By “ Scriblerus Redivivus” (Edward Caswell). (Bliss, 


Sands, and Foster.)—The publishers have rightly reprinted from 
the edition of 1843, from which the author excised certain pas- 
sages of which a maturer taste disapproved. The Idylls of the 
Ohio Valley. By John James Piatt. (Longmans.) Grisly 
Grisell ; or, The Laidly Lady of Whitburn. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
(Macmillan.) The Curate in Charge. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Same 
publishers.) From One Generation to Another. By Henry Seton 
Merriman. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 


Booxs Recretvep.—Diseases of the Nose and Throat. By F. de 
Haviland Hall. (H. K. Lewis.) Organic Colouring Matters. By 
Drs. G. Schultz and P. Julius. Translated and edited by Arthur 
C.Green. (Macmillan.) Steain Machinery and the Marine Engine. 
By Staff-Engineer T. Langmaid, R.N., and Engineer H. Gaisford, 
R.N. (Macmillan.) Curtice’s Index to the Times, London Morn- 
ing and Evening Papers, &c., July 1st—September 30th, 1893. 
(E. Curtice.) The Non-Commissioned Oficer’s Guide to Pro- 
motion. By G.D’Arcy-Evans. (Gale and Polden.) And from the 
same publishers, Tactics as Applied to Schemes. By Captain J. 
Sherston.——Ontario’s Parliament Buildings. By Frank Yeigh. 
(Williamson Book Co., Toronto.) 
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Adams (F.), Tiberius: a& Drama, Cr 8V0.01....se-seseceerseree seeeteeneencenees (Unwin) 19/6 
Agnes (Sister Mary), Thoughts in Verse, cr 8vo .... ecessence (Paul) 3 
Aspects of Modern Study, Cr 8V0 ...s00....ssseeceesereeeeees ‘(Maemii!: in) 26 
Halland (S.), Encyclopadia of F: yunding, cr 8¥0. ss. ne (Paul) 15/0 
Ballin (A. 3). Personal Hysrien®, Cr 8V0  cscsecceeseesees .(Rebman) 2/3 
Barber (H.), British Family Names, 8VO ....ceccceeseecseceeceereesseeeeres (E. Stock) 150 
Blow (S. E.) Symbolic Education, Cr 870 ..cceecsscsceereereessateereeres (KE. Arnold) 6/0 
Oalthrap (G.), The Future Life, cr 8vo ..... (Morgan & Scott) 6'> 
Campai:n Guide for Electors, Svo_... : ASimpkin) 3/) 
Olark (J. W.), Libraries in the Medimval & Renaissance Per.ods (Mi vemillan) 2/5 
Clegg (J. T ), David’s Loom, cr 8v0.. Longmans) 6/0 
Columbian Exposition Album, folio ... Sig high ssapnsacucdagabnubidauiet taken (2. Low) 12% 
Coppée (F.), Blessed are the Poor, cr SO cossse Heinemann) 3, 
Douglas (J.), Canadian Independen:e, & , er nites ea (Putnams) 3.5 
Fergus n (R. B.), Aids to the Mathemuties «f Hygi (Bailli#re) 2/9 
Freemin (EF, A.), Studies of Travo |, agen 1Sm> ee ee ¥. -2hd 
Gerard (J.), Stonyhurst College, to .. .(M. Ward) 219 
German Classics, Vol. IT., Selma 3 Gris ‘idis, “2: n>. (Oxford Univ. Press) 3/9 
Hayes (M. H.), Among Men and [foraes, Beni Bere ne once (Onwin) 210 
Henderson (E. F.), History of Ger many ia tha Middle Ages, 8vo..... ..(Bell) 7,6 
Henry (V.), Short Comoaritive Grammar of Esglish and Germain, er 








—June (Newnes and Co.); and Stories for Hearth and Home, 


(Sonnenschein) 7,6 
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Hinsdale (B. A.), How to Study and Teach His wir CY BVO.....0004 (E, Arnold) 6/0 
Hoffmann (F.), Heute Mir Morgen, 12mo «(Oxford Univ. Press) 2/0 
Hope (A.), Change of Air, 8V0 .........000...sccccscccssorsesrstecsercsccececeres (Methuen) 6/0 
Horton (R. L.), The Cartoons of St. M: me er 8vo . (J. Clarke) 50 
Hughes (H.), Theory of Inferencg, 8vo... (Paul) 10,6 
Ibsen's Brand, edited by F. E. Garnett, o Unwin) 36 
Kendall (M.), ‘Songs from Dreamland, l2mo . (Longmans) 5/0 
Knight . ©. BE.) Mints Om Driving, CF B00 .....ccceccccoscocsce-ccccsccsccecsecse (Bell) 36 
Lermina (J.), Three Exnlo'ts of M. Parent, cr 8vo... (Oszood) 3/6 
Lucas (R.), Hoist with Her Own Petard, 3 vols. cr 8vo.. “(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Lutz (J. BE. G.), Chapter of Church History, OR BUG. sndesdcseicsicneces (Longmans) 3/6 
McKenzie (F. A.), Sober by Act of Parliament, cr 8v0 ........, (Sonnenschein) 36 
McLaughlin (E. T.), Studies in Medieval Life & Literature,cr8vo(Putnams) 50 
Milne (J. J.), Geometrica! C nics, Part IL, cr Sv0 ........0...ceeeee (Macmillan) 3/0 
Murray (H.), A J eputy Providence, cr 8V0 ..............000000s (Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
Myer (J.), Scarabs, The History , &e., of the Scaraboozs, cr 8vo ......... (Nutt) 120 
Mogind (H.), Deaf-Mutism, cr es ee ee eee (Rebman) 80 
Nitti (F. 8.), Population and the Social ni stem, cr 8vo 2.6 


(Sonnenschein) 
«(Paul) 5/0 





Phillips (8.), Eremus, a Poem, 4to em 
Prince (Br.), the World’s Ma! ady, ws Beddow) 3/6 
Sadleir (M. M.), An Uncanny Girl, OE ID caniceces stcnnsctesnscecvaniienmn ..(Stott) 3/6 
Smith (W. P. H ), Climbing in the British Isl . Eng . (Longmans) 3/6 
Snell (F. J.), Palmerston’s Borough, 8V0 .......ccccccecoeeceeseseeeees (H. Marshall) 3/0 
Southam (A. D.), From MS. to Bookstall, cr 8V0. ccs.ssscsccssssscsees (Southam) 5/0 
Specimens of Work in an Elementary School, folio ....(Longmans) 15/0 
Spyers (T. G.), The Labour Que-tion, cr 8vo.......... ne rer 2/6 
Stevenson (W.), Wood an‘ its Uses, cr 8vo ..... wsee(Batsford) 4/6 
Stoddard (0. A.), Beyond the Rockies, cr 8vo.. (3. Low) 7/6 
Taylor (J. M.), Maximilian and Carlotta, 8vo .(Patnams) 6/0 
Telfer (E, A.), The Successful Soul-Winner, cr 8vo .(E. Stock) 5,0 


Thurston (R. H.), The Animal as a Machine, cr 8vo ... - Paul & Co.) 5/0 
Turpin (G, 8.), Lessons in Organic Chemistry, Part I., 12 (Macmillan) 2/6 
Webster (A.), Fragments of Coloured t#lass: Poems, cr 8vo (Digby & Long) 50 
Wyatt (M.), Differential and Integral Calculus, cr 8Vv0  .........00 (Whittaker) 3 
Yourg (M.), Lost! One Hundred Pou"ds Reward, er €vo ...(Digby & Long) 2 


LIBERTY & CO.S; AFTER - SEASON 


QNKnO 








AFTER-SEASON | SALE 
SAL E, | REMNANTS, 
MONDAY NEXT SLIGHTLY SOILED, 


zs SAMPLE GOODS, and 
(July 2nd) | SURPLUS STOCK, 
and Following Days. | At greatly Reduced Prices in all Departments. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


O S$ L E R 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
SPECTACLES. 


Mr. Browning’s Improved Method of suiting the sight with 
Spectacles, either personally or by correspondence. 

Residents in the country who have experienced difficulty in 
obtaining spectacles to suit them, should write for full particu- 
lars, with testimonials, which will be sent post-free by 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 
68 Strand, London, We: 





ot Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 

¥DROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
SM EDLEY'S | CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 
*| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
— oe — aoe Rooms; Tennis 

t J i i ’ i » 
MATLOCK. and Oroque wns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 
Terms—23 to 4 guincas a week, 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and OO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 


cation to 
E. DENT and 


cCoO., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


‘SUN INSURANGE OFFICE. 


(# IRE.) 63 Threadneedlo Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 
cam Insured in 1893... £395,854,440, 








rpxo GENTLEMEN of CULTURED TASTE, SPARE 





f 
i TIME, and CAPITAL.—FOR SALE, an Established High-Class ILLUS- 
}RAT ED PEKIODICAL, Sm: ull outlay, no risk; easily deve loped into splendid 
1 Yoperty.—Address, ‘A. N.,”’ 21 Furnival Street, London, E.C, 





“4 ERMANY.—BERLIN W. KLEISTSTR. 26.—COM- 
*  FORTABLE HOME for ENGLISH GIRLS, with every advantage for 

© study of langnages, music, and art. Healthy situation and excellent sinita- 
tion. Highest refcreners, both German and English. Prospectus and terms on 
application.—Friulein LANGE. 





SIDENCE, standing almost on a level 









ETACHED RES 
with the top of St. Paul's, being 111 ft. above T. H. W., newly and 
thoroughly decorat«d regar:less of cost. Perfect sanitation. The accommoda- 
tion comprises six bedrooms, bathroom, with hot and cold supplies, three 
Complete comestic offices. Greenhouses. Lovely | 





> rece p ion rlialeray 
uds in a hizh state of cultivati ion, and surrounded by beautifully grown 
ered trees; possession, Michaelmas. Rent £100 per annum.—App!y to 


ion rs. HENRY and LATCHFORD, 63 High Street, Clapham Telephone 9,172. 





NEW SCHEME 


FOR THE 


RELIEF OF TRUSTEES. 


FAMILY TRUST 
INVESTMENT POLICIES, 


Securing a Fixed Income for Surviving Relatives. 
FOR PARTICULARS, APPLY TO 


THE STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 18265. 


Accumulated Funds £7,750,000 Sterling 


EDINBURGH—3 GEORGE STREET (HEAD OFFICE). 


LONDON—83 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
rr 3 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
DUBLIN—66 UPPER-SACKVILLE STREET. 


Branches and sone in India, the paint and elsewhere abroad. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and TWENTY-FIRST EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 6, Admission, 1s.; Cata- 
logue, ls, —ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 








RENCH HOME in PARIS.—-A French PROTESTANT 
CLERGYMAN and his WIFE, residing in one of the healthiest parts of 
Paris, RECEIVE into their family a few PUPILS or BOARDERS. Pasteur 
Lalot. gives instruction ia the French language t» those who desire it.—Address, 
PASTEUK LALOT, 152 Boulevard Péreire. References in England, 


i 


The GOVERNORS of this School being about to APPOINT a HEAD-MASTER 
to take charge of the Boys’ Grammar School, Albert Koad, Aston, Gentlemen 
who are desirous of becoming Candidates are requested to se nd in their Appl ca- 
tions, and S:x Copies of Testimonia's, to the Secretiry, on or before July 1ith 
next. 

The Salary consists of a fixed payment of £290 per annum, together with a 
capitation fee of £2 per head for every boy above the number of 100, the whole 

salary not to exceed £500, There are about 250 boys in the School. 

Candidates must be G. aduates of some Univers ty in the United Kingdom. 

The He.d Master will b2 required to enter on his duties in September next. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the SECRETARY, 
King Edward’s Sch ol, New Street, Birmingham, 

3irmin ans um, June Sth, 1894, 





ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 











—SCHOLARSHIP 


M One of £87, Four of £50, Four 


ALVERN COLLEG E. 
ot £30 per annum, One at least will be reserved to Candidates for the Army Olass. 


EXAMINATION, JULY 13th and I4th: 
Council Nomins ations of £15 per annum will be awarded to Boys who do well, 
but fail to obtain Scholarships.—For px articul ars, apply to the HEAD- MASTEX 
or SECRETARY. 


OLWYN BAY, N. WALES, SCHOOL for GIRLS.— 

Miss BARLOW receives a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS, who receive 

a FIRST-RATE EDUCATION with INDIVIDUAL CARE. ‘The house, Cced 
Pella, is on hillside, near wo ds, facins Keferences exachanged. 














OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM.—The 

) Governors wil sho tly oe exrd to the appointment of a RESIDENT 
LECTURER in ENGLISH LAN t AGE ona LITERATURE, Candid ites 
must b> ladies who have hid expe ieuce in teaching, and who are competent to 
on Honours in English.—Apply, before 





prepire stude its for Oxford or Lou 
July 12th, to the PRINCIPAL, Royal Holioway Colleze, Egham, trom whom 





further particulars can be obtained 
IN "8 - SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master, 
»,T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 


! 
nit 


f Valu ible Exhibit ionstothal wsities. —E NTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
t least TEN will be awarded, from £55 to £10, by Examination on 
{ 25th. 









VJRANCE—VILLA LOUISE, 





LIMOGES.—Mdlle. 


— of University 





CHABKOL, D'p omée of the Sorbonne (Paris), 
Professor, RECEIVE, DAUGHTuRS of GENTLEMEN to learn French and 
accompli- hm nts. Very heathy town ; beantifuliy situats .d. School of Art; 


| Academy where lectures moy be attended. 


| J Highest French and English refer- 
ences.—Mdlle. CHABROL will be in ENGLAND ia the HOLIDAYS. 
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ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, une of £40, Examination begins JULY 18th.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 





OLKESTONE.—PRIVATE SCHOOL and EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for LADIES —Principal: Miss D/ESTERR¥-HUGHES 
(ate High School Hea'-Mistress). HKesident Foreign Governesses: Visiting Staff 
from London. Good Teaching and Maternal Care. Reference kindly per- 
mitted to—His Grace the ArcuBpisHop of ARMAGH; Sir Richard Quain, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.C.P.; the Right Honourable Lady Monnt Temple; Mrs. Arthur 
Hugh Clough; Rev. F. ©. Woodhouse, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Folkestone; 
Parents of Pupils, and others.—9 Trinity Orescent. 


LENALMOND ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in value from £70 to £20, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION on JULY 3rd and the two following days. 
No Candidate (except under very special conditions) must be over 14 years of 











age. . 

The Examination will be held simultaneously at different Centres. 

Any further information may be obtained on application to the Rev. P. W. 
TAYLOR, Trinity College, Glenalmond by Perth, N.B. 





AYWOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 
e for GIRLS.—Large House, standing in eight acr2s of land. Only a 
Limited Number received. Pr spectus on aoplication to MissS. CARR. The 
School is recommended by the Vicar of Cowley St. John and Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at 

least, varying in value from £50 to £20, will be OFFERED, on JULY 10th, 

to Candidates under 15. Chief subjects of Examination: Classics and Mathe- 
matics.—For particulars apply to the Rev. F. B, WESTCOTT, Head-Master. 








ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 30 
HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C., and the ROYAL 
FREE HOSPITAL, prep:re for all the Medical Examinations open to Women. 
Entrance Scholarship, value £30; Stuart Mill Scholarship, £30 a year for four 
years; Mackay Prizes of £20 each, &.—Apply to SECRETARY at School. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. — Detached 
House: close to Sea; South Aspect; Private Playfield; Resident Masters, 
—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth. 


CHOOL for GIRLS.—Thoroughly High-Class Teaching, 
employing the best modern methods of instruction. Detached house, 
situated 600 ft. above the sea, in an extremely open and hea'thy locakity on the 
south-west slope of Dartmoor; good drainage; large garden and tennis-court. 
Reference kindly permitted to Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal, Newnham College, 
Cambridge, and otbers.—For Prospectus, apply, Miss HEATH, Furzecroft, 
Yelverton R.S.0., 8S. Devon. 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 

obtained, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Requirements to R, J. 
BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


ETROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS. 
18 BUCKINGHAM STREED, STRAND, W.C. 

The COUNCIL of the ASSOCIATION earnestly APPEiL for HELP towards 
the cost of supporting the following cases of Friendless Girls sent by them to 
Training Homes. The average cost for each girl is 5s, weekly, or £13 per 
annum :— 

S. 0. 7. 3, ag+ 16.—Mother dead; father a criminal; now deserted. When a 
child, travelled the country with her parents. Sent to be trained for laundry 


























work. 

S.C. 5. 70, age 15.—Illegitimate child; mother leading a bad life. Sent from 
East End Parish toa Refuge, and passed on to M.4.B.Y.S. A bright girl, but 
very wilful, and quite untrained. Sent to Home for two years, 

S. B. 7, age 16.—Parents dead; has had four places, but failed in all; lazy, 
ditty, and untrained. Sent to Home for one year. 

8. C. 6. 74, age 15.—Parents dead. Charged at Polica Court with petty theft 
from the woman with whom she was living. Was discharged, on consenting to 
go toa Home for one yexr. A brizht girl; quite untrained. 

S. C. 6. 97, age 14.—Father a hopeless invalid, with four younger children, A 
delicate girl; sent to a Training Home at the sea for one year, 

8. G. 55, age 15.—Father dead; mother iu workhouse. Failed in service; idle 
and dishonest, Sent to Home for one year. 

8. C. 6. 50, age 13.—Mother dead; father drinks, and has been in prison for 
illtreating his children. Was muc' neglected, and half-starved ; very small and 
helpless, Sent to Hom? for one year, 

C. 7. 6, age 13.—Parents dead. One of five children left friendless; very 
small for her age, and delicate. Sent to a Convalescent Home at Brighton, and 
came back much stronger. Now sent to a Training Home for one year. 

Contributions may be sent to LADY EDWARD CAVENDISH, Hon. Treasurer, 
at the above address. 


OX HILL, SURREY.—T:) LET, for August and part 

of September, a FURNISHED HOUSE at the foot of Box Hill, and 

within a mile of Dorking Town FF fteen bedrooms, stabling for five horses, 

five acres of ground. Rent 15 Guineis a week. The drainage is certified by a 

sanitary inspector.—Apply to Mr. ROACH, Station-master, Dorking (London 
and Brighton line), 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


JULY, 








2s, 6d. CoNTENTS, 


FPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

Tae Cotonies AND MariTiME Derence. By the Imperial Federation (Defence) 
Committee. 

Fark WomMEN AT THE GRAFTON GALLERY. By Claude Phillips. 

Aw Irish LanDLORD’s BUDGET. 

THE LABOUR PARTY AND THE GENERAL ELECTION. By J. L. Mahon. 

Gocot. By Arthur Tilley. 

CAMPAIGNING IN MATABELELAND. By a Member of the Bechuanaland Police, 

Harrow Cricket. By Spencer W. Gore. 

Lorp SHERBROOKE AND SIR ALFRED StrPpHEN. By A. Patchett Martin. 

SOCIALISM AND THE RENTIER. By ‘'H. L.” 

THE Currency Question. By Sir David Barbour, K.C.S.I. 

Mrs. Martin’s Company. By Miss Jane Barlow. 

CoRRESPONDENCE—AN UNPUBLISHED EPISODE OF THE PENINSULAR Wark (by 
H.E, Gene: al Sir Arthur Lyon Fremantle, K.0.M.G.) 


eS ee SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 


modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 
professors in attendance, Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 





UNHACKNEYED MOUNTAIN STATION IN SWITZERLAND. 


OTEL HIRSCH WALDSTATT APPENZELL ausser 
RHODEN, SWITZERLAND.—3,000 feet above sea-level. Post and Tele- 

graph office and Railway Station at the door. Good roads for Cycling. Situated 
in Green Woods and Pastures. Looks right upon the Snow-fields of the Hohe 
Sentis, close to the charming scenery of Lake Constance. Its pure air and water 
have worked very speedy cures in Nerve Complaints. Spacious Baths. Whey 
Cure. Covered Terrace 200 feet long. Pension—Roard and Lodging, abundant 
and most nutritious fare from 54 to 7 francs, according to room.—For 
prospectus and other particulars, apply to FRAU OBERST B. BUCHLI. 
SCHUTZ. Reference allowed to Samuel James Capper, National Liberal Club, 
—_ As the accommodation is limited, an early application for rooms is 
advisable. 


PSTAIRS_ and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

( u P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 


187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0, ~ 


P2UDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 











1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... eee eee ee —£18,000,000 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford £traet, W.C. 


NOW OFFERED AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





A NEW CLEARANCE LIST 


(76 PAGES), 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL. 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. 


Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, ond SPANISH BOOKS. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at 
Lowest Rates. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED., 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 241 BROMPTON ROAD, 
8.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Oatalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code, UnNicop5. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDOW. 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL. 
AND Upunam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THB 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New: 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brenrano's, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GALIGNANI’s Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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GUARANTEED SPECIALITIES 


OF THE 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Manufactured in three sizes at 10s, 6d., 16s, 6d., 
and 26s, each. For a Present or Memento, you 
could not give a more faithful, ready, or willing 
friend than a SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN, 





1, 11-carat Gold—therefore never corrodes, 
2, Iridium Tipped—therefore never wears out. 
3, Instantly ready for use. 
4, Writes continuously for many hours, 
5. Economical—outlasting 20,000 steel pens. 
6, Saves fully £15 in cost of steel pens and ink-pots, 
7. Ink in reservoir always limpid—no evaporation. 
8. For every writer in every land a necessity. 
FINALLY, 
A Pen as nearly perfect as the inventive skill of the 
day can produce. 
FOR WEDDING AND COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS THE IDEAL OBJECT. 
We only require your steel pen and handwriting 
to guide us in selecting a pen. 
GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 
Everlasting Wear. 
GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 
F 


rom 4s, to 19s, each, 


GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 
Short, Long, Broad, Fine Nibs. 


GOLD PENS, IRIDIUM TIPPED. 
Made to Suit your Handwriting. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on appli- 
cation, MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 93 CHEAPSIDE, 
E.C.; or 95a REGENT STREET, W. 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 


PRO- 








PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and 


S OUPS, 





PpoOtrEeD MEATS. Also, 





ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PRILE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








HE PRETTIEST WOMAN in 
LONDON is said to be Miss Clara D "a 
young lady belonging to a very old English family. 
She is shortly to appear—so rumour declares—at a 
West-End theatre in a new comedy by one of our 
leading dramatists. She is very wealthy, and her 
only reason for going on the stage is that she is 
reluctant to keep hidden away any longer her genius 
and beauty. These gifts of nature were meant for 
mankind, and it would be selfish to conceal them, 
Actuated by a similar motive, George Henry Camp 
writes to say that he has been cured of his rheumatism 
by Holloway’s Ointment; while by the use of Hollo- 
way’s Pills he keeps himself healthy in mind and 


body. 





Just published, demy 8vo, 1s.; per post 1s. 1d. 


THE NEXT NAVAL WAR. 


By Captain S. EARDLEY-WILMOT, R.N. 
With Frontispiece by CHEVALIER E. DE MartTINo, 


EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 
Cockspur Street, S.W. 


NOW READY, price 2s. 6d, net. 


A JUNE ROMANCE. 


By NORMAN GALE. 
New Edition with specially designed Title-Page. 


London : 





Londen: WHITTAKER and CO. 
Rugby: GeorGce E. Over, and all Booksellers’. 





HEISM; or, The Religion of 
3 Common-sense. 

Explanatory Literature sent, gratis, on application 
to Miss ROBERTS, P.M., Theistic Church, Swallow 
§treet, Piccadilly, W. 

Services at the Theistic Church on Sunday at 11 
and 7. 


IRKBECK BAN E. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particn- 


lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


EALITIES of ACCIDENT 
ASSURANCE. 


PAID EVERY £2,700 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO.,, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
We aS} 








FOR 





PR Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC OO CA. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended.” —Medical Annual, 1893, 


} AY FEVER, SUMMER (CA- 

TARRH.—No one should be without Dr. 
LOCUCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. In cases of 
Hay Fever, Summer Catarrh, in Colds, all affections 
of the Chest, Asthma, Consumption, and Throat dis- 
orders, they act like a charm; to Clergymen, Public 
Speakers, and Singers, they are invaluable, as they 
keep the voice bright and clear, and the tone full and 
distinct. Sold by all Druggists, 1s, 14d , 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., 











and 11s. per box. 








FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infanta, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





NOTICE. 
A NEW SERIAL STORY BY 


MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES 


IS COMMENCED IN THE JULY NUMBER OF 
“ TEMPLE BAR,” 


ADVENTURESS. 


Price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CoNTENTS FoR JULY, 1894. 
THE ADVENTURESS. Chaps, 1-4. 
WHERE HvGLI FLows, 
Some REcOLLEcTIONS OF YFSTERDAY. 
THE WorLp’s Way. 
. WHILE JOANNA was Away. 
. Lire’s CoNTRASTS. 
. A CuaT wiTtH Mrs, Lyyn Linton, 
EIGHTEEN CENTURIES AGo. 
9. Tue Last Days or Epmunp YaTEs, 
10. BALLAD OF GLENFINNAN, 
11, DANTE AND TENNYSON, 
12. ComRADESHIP 
13. An INTERLOPER. Chaps. 21-24, 
14. To-morrow AND To MORROW. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and Soy, New Burlington Street 





Now ready. 


DNMOOF VN 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FOR JULY. 
History OF ENGLISH Pouicy. By Sir J. RB. Seeley, 
K.C.M.G. 
ALSACE AND LORRAINE. 
THE PROSPECTS OF LIBERAL REUNION. 
Escott. 
Tue Papa ENcYcLicAL ON THE BIBLE: A REPLY. 
By the Rev. Father Clarke. 
INcIDENTS OF Labour WaR IN AMERICA. By W. T. 


Stead. 
THE MESSAGE OF By Professor A. B. 
By 


By Samuel James Capper. 
By T. H. S. 


ISRAEL. 
Bruce, D.D. 

THE ARMENIAN QvuesTion.—-II, In Rvssta, 
H. F. B. Lynch. 

Do Guaciers Excavatre ? By Professor T. G. Bonney. 

Hampsteap HeatuH. By Phil Robinson. 

BEATIFICATION IN THE East. By L. M. Brunton. 

Emp.Loyers’ Liasitity. By A. D. Provard, M.P. 

London: Isgister and Co., Limited, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


JULY, 1894, 

Carnot. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

THE Failure OF THE Lapovtr Commission. By 
Mrs, Sidney Webb. 

THE ParRTITION OF AFRICA. (With a Political Map.) 
By A. Silva White. 

DELUSIONS aBoUT TroPiIcaL CuLtivaTion. By Sir 
William Des Voenx, G.C.M.G. 

RELIGION IN Primary ScuHoots. By J. G. Fitch. 

A Nieut 1n Inpia. By Mrs. Logan. 

Tue “VIRGIN OF THE Rocks,” By Sir Frederic W. 
Burton, late Director of the National Gallery. 

CoMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS IN CHINA, By T. L. 

ullock. 

PROPOSED OVERTHROW OF THE CHURCH IN WALES. 
By Lewis T. Dibdin, Chancellor of the Dioceses af 
Durham, Exeter, and Rochester. 

THE ArT OF DyinG. By Miss I. A. Taylor. 

CoLLEGE Disciptine. By L. A. Selby-Bigge, ex- 
Proctor. 

A Lanp or INCREDIBLE BarBarity. By the Rt. 
Hon. the Earl of Meath, 

THe CENTENARY OF EpwarD GIBBON, 
Harrison. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 


By Frederic 





THE 


United Service Magazine. 
Contents, JULY. Price Two Shillings. 


The Glorious First of June, W. Larrp CLoweEs. 
The Future of Chelsea Hospital. 
Does it Pay to Enlist? ‘‘ONE WHO HAS DONE SO.’”” 
Population and Recruiting, J. A. 
Old-Time Volunteers. 
Lieutenant-General Sir F. MIDDLETON. 
Modern Strategy. Captain W. H, James. 
Round Foreign Battlefields: Woerth. 
Colonel Maurice. 
Regimental Ladies. Epita E. Cursety. 
A Plea for a Lord Hizh Admiral. A Nava OFFICER 
The March to Quetta in August, 1830. 
C. E. BippuLpPH. 
Serv:ce Life Insurance. 
A New Scheme by an Old Soldier. 
Infantry Organisation. 
Lieutenant-General Sir C, PEarsoy, K.C.B. 
An Original Letter from the‘ Victory ’ after Trafalgar. 
Correspondence, Reviews, &c. 


London: William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.W. 
And at all Railway Stat‘ons and Booksellers’. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1873. 





GOLD MEDAL 
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NOW READY, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


THE BRITISH MISSION TO 
UGANDA IN 18998. 


By the late Sir GERALD PORTAL, K.C.M.G. 
Edited by RENNELL RODD, C.M.G. 
With 40 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s, 

DAILY NEWS.—“ In a word his description of the expedition is one of the most 
deeply interesting records of East Africa ever written. The numerous illustrations 
in it are very well executed ; and there is an excellent map of the route to, and 
the country surrounding Uganda. No one who wants to understand the East 
African problem can afford to nezlect this hook.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


JULY. 


SocraLism AND NaTuRAL SELEcTION. By Karl Pearson. 
Poems 1n Prose. By Oscar Wilde. 
A LESSON FROM THE Chicago. By Nauticus. 
Tue Poetry oF Rozert BripGrs. By Professor Dowden. 
A Gruat EXPERIMENT. By T. W. Russell, M.P. 
NNoTes oN EnGuanp. By Paul Veriaine. 
Tue KiNG, THE Pore, AND CzisPi. By the Rev. H. R. Hawei’. 
WORKING-CLASS SETTLEMENTS. By Charles Hancock. 
Every-Day Crvetty. By Louis Robinson, M.D. 
SILVER AND THE TARIFF AT WASHINGTON. By Lord Farrer. 
REJOINDERS. By Moreton Frewen, Professor Nicholsoa, and F. J. Faraday. 
Faust. By Ivan Tourgénieff. (Translated by Miss Milman.) 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Ld, 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 





The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 


17,093. —Wanted, 33. a week for six months (£3 18s.), to complete a pen:ion of 10s. 
a week, granted to an aged widow living with an invalid son. Neither are able 
tocarn. The head of the family, who died soma years ago, had to support this 
invalid son, aud to help a daughter whose husband was incapacit.ted from work 
dy a long and in the end fatal illne-s. The old woman and ber son are strongly 
atta:bed tv one another, and tte Committee bas undertaken to make applica- 
tion to guardians unnecessary. 


14,303.—£5 4s, is required for a very respectable old woman, whose earnings at 
meedlework average 2:.6d. She is 74, and her sight is failing. No relations able 
to help. The amount will complete pension for six montis, 


16,721.—An Eastern Committee ask for £5 43, to sopplement a pension granted 
to two maiden sis‘ers, aged 85 and 83. They were formerly school teachers, and 
lost the savings of a lifetime by the failure of a bank. 


17,111.—£7 16s, is needed towards con‘inuing an allowance to a carpenter per- 
manentiy disabled by asthma. He bad caved a considerable sum from small 
wages, upon which he lived for three years; while able to work, he allowe?i his 
motier 5s. a week. Clergy and vis:tors cuutribute, and baker supplies bread 
gratis. 


17,914.—Warted, £7 towar’s the cost (£24) of supplying artificial legs to a 
young girl who was run over by a tramcar, She hopes to earn a living at dress- 
making, 


17,740.—£3 18s, is required for an allowance to an old couple, aged 72 respec. 
tively. The man worked for 35 years at the docks, but was too old to be takea 
on asa permanent hand when the staff was reorganised after the strike. His 
club broke 20 years ago, otherwise he would have had a superannuat on allow- 
ance, Tye old people are now broken down in health, and are dependent on a 
son-in-law, who is very kind to them, but finds the burden of their entiie support 
too heavy for him, 





16,190.—Wanted, £3 18s. to c mp'ete a weekly allowance of 9:, 6d. to a blind 
woman. She is a mantle-maker by trade, and for two years after becoming 
blind lived on her earnings before applying tor help. 





16,329.—£6 1s. wanted to continue a pension of 10s. 6d. a week to a very decent 
old labourer and his wife, bcth over 70, The old man is very infirm, and part of 
the money a-ked for is required to pay for medical treatment for him. He is 
nursed by his wife with unremitting care. The balance of the pensicn is contri- 
buted by the clergy, the old people’s children, and two private donors. The old 
man was many years a member of a country sick benefit socicty, which broke up 
when he was too old to join another. 


EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 





Ready next week, SIXTH and CHEAPER EDITION, Revised. 


The PHYSICAL GEOLOGY & GEOGRAPHY 


of GREAT BRITAIN: a Manual of British Geology. By the late Sir 
Ayprew C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. Edited by Horace B. Woopwarp, 
F.G.S., of the Geological Survey. With a Geological Map printed in Colours: 
and namerous Illustrations, Post 8,0, cloth, price 103. 6d, 


Now ready, SIXTH EDITION, Revised to date. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE to the WEST RIDING 


ef YORKSHIRE, Containing full particulars concerning all its principal 
Places of Resort and Interest. By the late G. Pumps Bevan, F.S.S, 
Revised and Edited by R. N. Wortu, F.G.S. With a Map and a Plan o 
Ripon Cathedral. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. (Stanford’s Two-Shilling Series of 
Tourist Guides.) 


The Series embraces, in addition to the above— 








Bedfordshire. English Lakes. | Surrey. 
Berkshire. __—_| Gloucestershire. | Sussex. 
Cambridgeshire. | Hampshire. Warwickshire. 
Channel Islands. | Hertfordshire. { Wiltshire. 
Cornwall. ent. Worcestershire. 
Derbyshire. London (Round). | Wye (The). 
Devon, North. | Norfolk. Yorkshire, E.<N. 
Devon; South. | Somersetshire. 

Dorsetshire. Suffolk. 





ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. By the Rev. W. 


3. Lortre, B.A. With 29 Plans, limp cloth, 53, 


NORWAY. Willson’s Handy Guide. Third 


Ed.tion, with Corrections for 1894, 7 Maps, limp cloth, 5s, 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
Geographer to the Queen, 
26 anp 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 





REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY. 


Original Etchings by 
Witrrip Bari, Axexn H Harta, Ontver Hart, G. Hewten, 
Col. R. Gorr, R. W. Macseru, A.R.A., JosepH PENNELL, 
Feank SHort, Lionen P. Suryrus, WILLIAM STRANG, 
Cuarzes J, Watson, W. L. Wrtuie, A.R.A., 


on view at 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S, 
5 ViGO STREET, LONDON, wW. 
Catalogues, with full particulars, to be hid on application. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chilland cold, Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, 
and mixtures of these, 

“THIS 1s THE TRUE anp NATURAL PRINCIPLE or OLOTHING,’’—Lancet, 
Tllustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, for men, women, and children, 
with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CH#APSIDE, E.C.,; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww. 











Serms of Subscription, 
———~>———_ 


Yearly. eo Quarter y 


including post yearly. 
Kingdom ... ae eae El 8 60M Sicuce FD 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &e.... eco 


age to any part of the United 


oe eee 





10 6 eeeO 15 BireeO 7 8 


oe one vee oo 





THE NEW REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. JULY. Price 1s. 
Tue Bopeer or 1894. By the R’ght Hon. Sir John 
Lub‘ ock, M.P., F R.8. 
BritIsH CENTRAL AFrica. By H. H. Johnston. | 
THE ReaLt Mapame Sans-Ginr. By A. D. Vandam. 
THE ART OF THE HoaRpine (Lilusti ated). 
1, Juics Ciérét. 
2. Dudley Harcy 


‘T 


New Se. ies. 
| Tue New Epvcation. 
F.RS., M.P. 
Tue UNSOLVED RIDDLE. 


Rev. the Dean of Ely. 





‘ley. 


3. Aubrey Beard Tyr VIVISE % 
" 3 : HE VIVISECTION 
SECRETS F20M THE CourRT OF : PAIN. Part III. Bardoe SAN? 
A Dramatic REALIST TO HIS CRITICS, By G. . 


Bernird Shaw. 
MUNICIPALITIES AT 
Frederie« tolman. 
Epmunp Yates : AN APPRECIATION AND A 
Retrospect. By T. H.S. Escott. | 
Gites DEARLOVE. By Lady Lincsiy. 
CxeEss (with Problems), By I, Gunsburg, 
London: W. HEmnemann, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Worx. I.—Birmingham. By Wilkins 


Jone’, M.A., M.D. 
A Mopern JAEL (Short 
| Price O 
| HUTCHINSON and Co, 





HE HUMANITARIAN. 


Edited by Vicror1a WooDHULL MaRTIN, 
JULY. 


THe CHURCH AND LABOUR PROBLEMS. 


THE POSITION OF ANIMALS, 
CONTROVERSY. 


THE Home-Loving Woman. Lady Vi:'et Greville, 
THe ETHICS OF THE GREEN Bay TREE. W. i. 


Inrancy: ITs PERILS AND SAFEGUARDS, 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 


| EPPs’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILE. 


Now ready. 
Sir H. E. Roscoe, D.C.L., | 


The Editor, 
The Very 


Lady Burton. 


Dr. Edward 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
AY WHISKY isrecommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
| the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
| in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
| Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and co., 


Hugh R. 


Story). “Iota,” Authoress 


cf “A Yellow Aster,” aud otter articles of icterest, | Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 


| London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 


ne Shilling. 
» Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C€0.’S LIST. 


A NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
MAJOR JOSHUA. By Francis Forster. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 





‘* We have rarely met a novel by a new hand which is written with such careful 
restraint, and which, in a comparatively short comp:ss, is so full of meaning. 
There is hi umour in it also, and a vein of satire which is tot too sericus to be 
entertaining.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“ Let Shetek who appreciate a good novel, written with praiseworthy brevity and 
self-restraint, as well as with dry humour and abundant knowledge of the world, 
read ‘ Major Joshua,’ ”—-Leeds Mercury. 


NEW EDITION OF QUAIN’S “DICTIONARY OF 
MEDICINE,” REVISED THROUGHOODT 
AND ENLARGED. 


2 vols, medium 8vo, cloth, red edges, price 40s, net. 


A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. Including 


General Pathology, General Therapeutics, Hygiene, and the Diseases of 
Wowen end Children. By Various Writers. Edited by Ricwarp Qvaty, 
Bart., M.D.Lond., LL.D.Edin. (Hon.), F.R.S.; Physician Extraordinary to 
her Majesty the Queen; Assisted by FREDERICK THOMAS Ros: 3, M.D.Lond., 
B.Se., and J. MitcHELL Bruce, M.A.Atdn., M.D.Lond, 


COCK LANE and COMMON SENSE: a 


Series of Papers by ANDREW Lana. Crown Svo, 63. 6d. net. 

ConTENTS :—Introduction—Savage Spiritualism—Ancient Spiritaalism—Com- 
parative Psychical Research—Haunted Houses—Cock Lane and Common Sens 
—Apparition s, Ghosts, and Hallucinations — Serying or Orystal-zazin ihe 
Second Sight— Ghosts before the Law—A Modern Trial ‘for Witchcraft— 
Presbyteri: an Ghost-hunters—The Logic of Table-turning—The Ghost Theory of 
the Origin of Religion. 


ON THE WALLABY;; or, Through the East 


and Across Australia. By Guy Bootnspy. With 8 Plates and 85 LIllustra- 
tions in the Text by Ben Boothby. 8vo, 18s, 
“This is the record of a singularly devious and criginal journey, and is full of 
freshness.”— Glasgow Herald, 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1893. 8vo, 18s, 
*,* Volumes of the “ Annual Register ” for the Years 1863-1892 cin still be had. 
Price 183, each. 


CLIMBING in the BRITISH ISLES. Vol. I. 


ENGLAND. By W. P. Hasxkttt Smiru, M.A, Member of the Alpine Club, 
With 23 Illustrations by Ellis Carr, Member of the Alpine Club, and 5 Plans. 
Feap. 8v0, 33. 61. 

*,* Vol, II. ‘‘ WALES,” and Vol, III. ** SCOTLAND,” are in preparation. 


A CHAPTER of CHURCH HISTORY from 


SOUTH GERMANY: beng Passages from the Life of Johann Evanzelist 
Georg Lutz, formerly Parish Priest and Dean in Oberroth, Bavaria. By 
L. W. ScHouter. Translated from the German by W, WaLlis, Crown 
8v0, 32, 6d, 


DAVID’S LOOM: a Story of Rochdale Life 
in the Early Years of the Nineteenth Century. By Jonun TraFrrorp CLrGG 
‘Th’ Owd Weighver), Author of * Heart Strings,” ** Pieces in the Rochdale 
Dialect,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 














NEW BOOK BY MAY KENDALL, 


SONGS from DREAMLAND. By May 
Kenpatr, Author of ‘“‘ Dreams to Sell,” &. Feap. 8vo, 53, net. 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—JULY. 


THE MATCHMAKER. By L. B. ;| THETICKING OF THECLOCK. By 
WaLrorp. Chap. 35-28. | aan pores Dor ge 
| CHAMO JNTING ABOVE E 
POLAR BEAR SHOOTING ON THE | SNOW LINE. wae Hcy : Sg 
EAST COAST OF GREENLAND. Stour 
By Dr. FRIvTsoF NANSEN. THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E.W. 
pS aatiors eis Honrnuna. Chaps, 811. 
THE HAUNTED HOUSE. By Mary | aT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
R. L. Brice. ANDREW LANG. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
—¢——— 
OuTsIpE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
anal 10 0] Narrow Column .....,. 





INE nkcnssattntanineveres 










Half-Page . 5 0} Half-Column....., 115 0 
Quarter-Page 212 6] Quarter-Column ...,.. 017 6 
CoMPANIES, 


Oatzide Page .rcccccosssrrrcee £14 14 O| Inside Page ..ccccrrcsresssssereer £12 12 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 13, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s, an iach, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10g. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
B-oad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 133, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 














MESSRS, WM. BLACK WOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


POPULAR EDITION OF 
SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S 


LIFE OF THE RT. HON. 
W. H. SMITH, M.P. 


With a Portrait and other Illustrations, crown 8vo, 53. 6d. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
COLONEL KNOLLYS’ 
LIFE OF GENERAL SIR 
HOPE GRANT. 


With Selections from his C: rre-pondenc With Portraits of 
Sir Hope Grant aa other go tn roe » Maps ind Plars, 
2 vo's. demy 8vo, 21s, 
* One of the most vivid and real p‘eces of military bio graphy.’ —Diily News. 
“Tie volumes themselves are chs art ning as their subje:t."—Daily Chronicle, 
* All studer its © f military history will read these volumes with keen and suse 
tained interest.”—Times. 
“A bright and sunny narrative, fall of interest and information.” —Globe, 


SIXTH EDITION. 
BEATRICE HARRADEN’S 


IN VARYING MOODS. 


Short Storiez. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 











Fell of charm and fascination.” —Guardian, 

** Can ba read twice, or even thrice, with sitisfaction.”’—Globe. 

“Brimful of haman nature and salted with a piquant wit.’"—S’. James’: 
Gazette, 

“The secret of their charm lies in the method of their telling. 


22 


—Daily News, 





ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 
JOHN BICKERDYKE’S 
A BANISHED BEAUTY. 
With Il!ustrations. Crown §vo, 6s. 


“Mr. BRickerdy! 
Glasqow Herald, 

. The book is delightfal in every way.”—Bristol Times. 

** A bright and readable boo ke. nv atiment and sport are ingeniously 
woven into the thread of a plot of re powerful interest.”—S uth Bucks 


as the gift of vigovous and entertaining de:c:iption,"— 








| Free Press, 





AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
GEORGE DUNN’S 
RED CAP AND BLUE 
JACKET. 


A Novel. 3vols. Crown 8vo, 253. €d. 

**One of those fine stories in wh’c a writer of cultivation and power see 
attract and hold his readers by the skilful working out of his p!ot and th “y= 
and swing of his rarrative.”— Observer. 

“Not mapy nevels of recent times conta’n more original ciartctears.”— 
Scotsman. 

“The story abounds in picturesque situations and thrillnz incidents.”— 
Glasgo: C Herald. 





g 


to- 
orce 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
DOROTHEA GERARD’S 


THE RICH MISS RIDDELL. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A delightful storys... charming in every pige. *—Scot sman, 
“nomena and gracefully told story, with a quiet charm of trathful delinga- 
tion which renders this a book to be comme» des.’’— Speaker. 
“An impressive and interesting book......in which the characters are drawn 
with uniform skill.”—Yorkshire Post. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
BASIL THOMSON’S 


SOUTH SEA YARNS. 


With 10 Full-page Illustra Crown Svo, 63. 
“A volume fall of information ani entertiinment.”—Morning Post. 
** Tells us more about the manners, customs, and social life of Fiji than cou'd 
be learnt from half-a-dozen ordinary books of travel.”.—Manchester Geardian, 
** Such a vivid picture of the old and new life of the island as will, we thins, 
never be surpassed.”’—Manchester Courier. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
2s. 6d. ConTENTS FoR JULY, 1594. 


Wno was Lost anp 1s Founp. Cheps. 5-8, 

SENOUSSI, THE SHEIKH OF JERBOUB. 

PLACE-NAMES OF ScoTLaAND. By Jon Stuart Blackie. 

MORE ABOUT THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

THE PROTECTION uF WILD Birps, By Sir Herbert, Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
Tue hep BopIcE AND THE PLack Fir. A. Cra wshay. 

Six WEEES In Java. By Color el Sir H. C t. 
Srpr-LIGHTs ON THE BATTLES OF PRESTON Pies ys By Profess>r Veitch. 
MEMORIALS OF OLD HarLeysury. By Sir - ‘and Colvin. 

AGRICULTURE TAXED TO DEATH, 

In © Maca’s” Liprary. 

THE NEW AFRICAN CaIsiS WITH FRANCE AND G@rRMANY. 

DESTRUCTIVES AND CONSERVATIVES. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and Londen 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, AND CO’S 
LIST OF EDUCATIONAL 


PERIODS of EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
General Editor, ArtHuR HAssAaLL, 
M.A., Student of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. Crown 8vo, with Maps. 

PERIOD I,—A.D. 476-918. 
By C. W. C. Oman, M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls College, Oxford, Is. 6d. 
PERIOD V.—A.D. 1598-1715. 
By H. O. Wakeman, M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls College, and Tutor of Keble 
College, Oxford, 6s. 
PERIOD VII.—A.D. 1789-1815. 
By Hi Morse Steruens, M.A. Balliol 
College, Oxford, 6s. ‘ 


oUriaaEs of ROMAN HISTORY. 
By H. F. Petuam, MA., FS.A., 
Camden Professor of Ancient History 
in the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. 


ELEMENTARY HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. For the Use of the Lower 
Forms of Schools. By Cyrit Ransome, 
M.A., Professor of Modern History and 
English Literature, Yorkshire College, 
Victoria University. Small feap. 8vo, 
with Maps and Plans, 1s. 6d. net. 


A NEW MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY 
for MIDDLE and HIGHER FORMS 
“in SCHOOLS. With an Introduction 
on. the-Oral Method: in Teaching 
Geography. By E. R. Weruey, M.A., 
F.B.G.S., Assistant-Master at Bradford 
Grammar School. 

Crown 8vo, with Maps, 1s. 6d. 


Vol. L—Nortn America anD West INDIES. 


SCHOOL HEADINGS in GEOGRAPHY 
for JUNIOR BOYS. Adapted to “A 
New Manual of Geography.” 

By E. R. Wertuey, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
Crown 8vo, with Maps, Ls. 
Vol. I.—NortH AMERICA AND WEST INDIES. 

The GLASGOW SERIES of ELE- 

MENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 
By Lionet W. Lypz, M.A., Headmaster 
of the English Department in Glasgow 
Academy. Small fcap. 8vo, with Maps, 
5 vols., 1s. each net. 

British North AmeERICA—NEW ZEALAND AND 
TaSMANIA—AUSTRALIA— BRITISH SOuTH AFRICA— 
Inpra. 

OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY for the 
use of Lower and Middle Forms of 
Schools, and of Candidates for the 
Army Preliminary Examinations. By 
A. A. Somerviute, M.A., and R. W. 
Wutte-TuHomson, M.A., Assistant Mas- 
ters at Eton College. 

Feap. 4to, with 41 Maps, 3s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of PRACTICAL LOGA- 
RITHMS. By W. N. Witson, M.A., 
Master of the Army Class at Rugby 
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